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INTRODUCTION: 


rr HE. ſubject which is now preſented to the candid 


public, is probably the moſt intricate one, in the 


whole compals of Ethics and Theology, compre- 
hending ſuch a great variety of very important objects, 


that it is matter of doubt whether any man poſſeſſes 


ſufficient ability, ſo to ſolve the queſtion in diſpute, con- 


cerning Moral Agency, as to leave no room for further 


oObjections and inveſtigation. It would therefore, be the 


height of preſumption, in me, to imagine that I ſhall be 


able to ſatisfy every enquirer, or convince every one that 


my hypotheſis is right ; eſpecially, when I conſider, that 


men of the oreateſt abilities for theological diſquiſition, 


have exerted all their powers, and uſed every argument 


B | they 
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they were maſters of, without giving that ſatisfaction to 
their readers, which was expected. All that I pretend to 
do, is only to contribute my mite towards bringing the 


matter to ſuch an iſſue, as may ſerve to fix the wavering | 


minds of r men on the ſolid baſis of mmutable truth, My 
only aim is to ſearch out truth; and on whatever lide of 
the queſtion it may be found, J hope, 1 ſhall cordially 


embrace it, without the leaſt degree of reluctance, or re- 


ſerve. I have not entered the liſts with any lingle anta- 


goniſt, to try my {kill in argument; nor do I intend to 


waſte my readers time, by ſhewing how dexterouſly I can 
wield the falchion of controverſy ; or uſe to advantage 


the powerful engine of ſophiſin. And , though I may be 


_ obliged to bring forward the arguinents of various Authors, 
yet I have no intention purpoſely to write againſt them, 


and ſhall only introduce them for the fake of throwing 


light upon the ſubject : and if Jam neceſſarily led to 
name thoſe Authors, I ſhall mention them not as my ad- 


verſaries, but as men who have freely communicated 


their ſentiments to the public, having an undoubted right 


to think and determine for themſelves. 


_To the thoughtful and inquiſitive mind, there is, pro- 


bably, no ſubject of greater moment than God's Moral 


Government; and very few that are ſo difficult to be com- 
prehended. As we cannot by ſearching find out God ; 
ſo, neither can we find out his ways in providence, nor 
| his 
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His government of Moral Agents, to perfection: yet, we 
are no where forbidden to contemplate theſe myſterious 
objects; for though we can neither fully comprehend the 
Divine Being, nor his ways in providence ; yet by a dili- 
gent and impartial reſearch, we may increaſe our know- 
ledge of both. But every enquiry of his nature, ſhould 
be attempted with all becoming hunulity, and ſelf diffi- 
dence. And in this manner, I wiſh to conduct my 
preſent enquiries. 


To render the ſucceſs of every eſſay of this nature, even 
Probable, it is neceſſary, ſtrictly to adhere to ſome order, 

which ſhall be the moſt likely to conduct us to a right 
concluſion. The main object of our preſent inveſtigation, 
is this: I; GOD the Author of moral evil? That we 
may be led to a right concluſion, we muſt examine into 
the perſections of the Moral GovernoR - the abilities 
and capacities of Moral Agents; their obligations to 
render obedience, and their power ſo diſcharge thoſe ob- 
ligations ; the nature of Moral Government; the nature 
of Moral Evil, Gc. &cs 
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Moral Government and Agency. 


. 
On the Perfettions of the Moral Governor. 


| © once there 1s ; nothing more intimately x conne&- 


ed with the ſubject i in diſpute, than the nature, pro- 
perties and perfections of the Deity, as the Creator and 
Governor of the moral world. For it is reaſonable to 


conclude, that his conduct in Creation and Providence, 


muſt bear the ſtricteſt relation to his nature and perfecti- 


ons. We rationally expect every being to act conforma- 


bluy to itſelf, it's nature and it's powers: and if ever we 


find it otherwiſe, we naturally infer, that it muſt be owing 


to the agency of a ſuperior. 


To become intimately acquainted, therefore, with the 


nature and perfections of the Deity, is the moſt probable 


mode to enable us to determine, with any degree of cer- 


tainty, from what cauſe the various events in the moral 


world proceed ; for light is not the cauſe of darkneſs, nei- 


ther is darkneſs the cauſe of light. Every effect muſt pro- 


ceed from it's own Proper cauſe. 
1. TAE 


Tue Per fections of the Moral Governor, 5 


1. Tas nature of the Divine Being is Goobxxss: or 
the very oppolite to evil of every kind. He is all Goodneſs : 
as he is the moſt perfect, ſo he is the beſt of all Beings, 
Goodneſs in the Moral Governor appears to be a kind of 
_ univerſal property, which pervades all his attributes. He 
is the ſtandard of goodneſs to all his creatures; and could 


as ſoon ceaſe to be, as ceaſe to be good. 


THe Goodneſs of the Divine Being, is maniteſted in all 
the works of his hands, and al ſo ia his providential diſpen- 
ſations towards mankind; Every diſpenſation of his will 
is good; for though it be ſaid, “Is there evil in a city, 
and the Lord hath not done 1t?” Yet this 1 is to be un- 
derſtood of the evil of affliction, ſent by the Deity to cor- 
rect the wickedneſs of men; which is an act of goodneſs, 
evidently intended, either to prevent their going to great- 
er lengths in ſin and wickedneſs, or to deter others from 
walking in the ſame ſteps. The Moral Governor could 
as ſoon ceaſe to Le the ſupreme active Agent in the uni- 
verſe, as do that which is not good, good i in itſelf ; or do 
that which ſhall not ultimately terminate in his own 
praiſe, To puniſh the guilty, is as much an a& of good- 
reſs, as to preſerve the innocent. Gud is under a neceſſity 
of nature to chaſtiſe tranſgreſſors, becauſe to do that, is 
good. And while ſome wonder that any of the human 
race, are the ſubjects of divine puniſhment, it is much 
greater matter of aſtoniſhment, that any eſcape, and that 


all are not made to ſuffer the vengeance of eternal fire. 


Should 
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Should it be aſſerted, that it would be a greater act of 
goodneſs to annihilate the wicked, than torment them for 
ever. It may be replied, that the Almighty is a God of 
impartial Juſtice, as well as Goodneſs. How unbefitting is 


it, for a worm of the duſt to diſpute with Omnipotence, 


and to ſay to the All-wiſe Creator, why doſt thou ſo? If 
God ſhould remit the puniſhment of ſin, how could his 
goodneſs to himſelf, his Juſtice and his law, whoſe honour 


has been injured by ſin, be vindicated, without puniſhing 


the tranſgreſſor? And are theſe to be neglected for the 


ſake of indiſcriminately extending Goodneſs, according to 


our imperfect idea of it, to the final impenitent ? If pun- 


iſhment be not an a& of Goodneſs, we may reſt afſured, 
that the Divine Being will never puniſh the linner ; for 


he can do nothing but that. which is good. 


2. TE Moral Governor is immutably and immaculately 


holy: He is holy in his Eſſence, and holy in all his works 


and ways. He cannot do that which is ſinful himſelf, 
neither can he command it to be done by another; he 
can in no wiſe approve of, but neceſſarily abhors ſin, and 
is determined to puniſh whoever commits it. Whatever 


may be conceived to be morally evil, is at the greateſt diſ- 


tance from the Deity : between whom, and moral impu- 


rity, there is no more affinity, than there is between 


light and darkneks. 


3. Tus Moral Governor is ju 110 and . or perfect 
rectitude: which may be deduced from the perfection of 
his 
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his nature. For if his nature be perfect, he muſt be Juſt 
and righteous : for unrighteouſnels is the imperfection of 
an intelligent Being. © Is there unrighteouſneſs with God? 
God forbid : for then how ſhall God judge the world ?” 
If the Divine Being were unrighteous, he would be utterly 
diſqualified for a Moral Governor: there would then be no 
fit Moral Governor in the univerſe, and of conſequence no 
Moral Government ; and then no future judgment, rewards 
or puniſhments. Good men, who ſuffer from evil doers, 
would be left without a remedy, or the leaſt proſpe& of 
redreſs, either here, or hereafter; for if the Moral Gover- 
nor were unrighteous, to whom could they make their ap- 
peal? From every view of the ſubject, therefore, we are 


obliged to conclude that God is righteous. 


Tux Divine Being cannot do any thing but that which 
is right and juſt, Not becauſe he is above all, and conſe- 
quently accountable to no one for his conduct: nor be- 
_ cauſe, that, is to be deemed right in him, which would be 
condemned, as wrong, in another: but becauſe of the 
perfection of his nature. Some may cavil, and ſay, it is 
impoſlible for the Creator to do unjuſtly, or unrighteouſly 
by his creatures, whatever part he {hall act by them, or 
in whatever manner he ſhall treat them, becauſe of his 
abſolute authority over them. To this it may be replied, 
that this objection deſtroys the very idea of impartial Fuſ- 
tice and Righteouſneſs in the Deity: for the very moment 
that unrighteouſneſs ceaſeth to be unrighteouſneſs, righteouſ- 
neſs ceaſeth to be rightcouſneſs. There is right and wrong | 
between the Creator and his creatures: and, as a ſuperior 
may injure an inferior, ſo the Creator might injure his 

5 | creatures, 
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creatures, were it not that the perfection of his nature 
forbid it; and that injury would be an act of injuſtice, 


| WovrD it be juſt and right for God to puniſh thoſe 
who have committed no crime ? or, doom to miſery thoſe 
who never ſinned againſt him? or, to form a creature 
with keen ſenſibility, that he might affli& it with pain? 
Every intelligent mind muſt fay it would not. We may 
therefore form ideas of juſtice and injuſtice, with reſpe& to 
| the conduct of the Creator towards his creatures. And 


his treatment of them, is * W and righteous in 
N point of view. 


4. Ir will here naturally follow, that the Moral Covers 


nor muſt be immutable, in his nature and perfections, and 


in the reſolutions of his will. As he is eſſentially good, 


holy, and juſt ; he will continue to be unalterably ſo to all 
eternity. As he is immutably holy, juſt, and good, he can- 


not but adopt ſuch meaſures as correſpond with theſe per- 


fections of his nature. And, having once adopted a plan 
of operation, he cannot change the ſcheme. Having in 


infinite wiſdom made his election, he cannot recede or 


deput from it; for if this were not the caſe, it would 
prove him to be unſtable, and his ſchemes to be defective. 


Immutability as much belongs to the Moral Governor, as 
Goodneſs ; for mutability would prove his Goodneſs to be 


imper ect, or capable of degenerating. 


5. Ir ſeems alſo reaſonable to conclude, that the Mo- 


ral Governor muſt be poſſeſſed of Intelligence to an infinite 
degree; for the ſublime nature and ſervices of his Office re- 
quire it. The Moral Governor muſt be able to comprehend, 
at one glance, the abilities of all his rational creatures with 
the niceſt exactneſs, under every circumſtance of their exiſt- 


=. 


ence. 
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tence as moral agents; that he may preſcribe ſuitable 


Res, ſuch as they ſhall be qualified to obey, and inſti- 
tute proper ſanctions to enforce the due obſervance of 
them. He muſt be able to comprehend all the ſprings 


of action, all the motives, influences, aims, and ends, 


attending the conduct of his rational creatures, that 


have any tendency to increaſe or diminiſh, their merit 


or demerit: that he may render to every one accord- 


ing to his works. He muſt have a perſect diſcernment 
of all Cauſes and their effects; and the influences that 
external objects, circumſtances, and ſituations of lite, 


inclinations, appetites and affections, will have upon 


| his rational creatures, when combined in ten thouſ- 


and different ways: that as a God of providence he may 
provide for every poffible exigence, over- rule all things 


for his own glory, and the general good of the rational in- 


telligent part of his creation, and carry on uninterruptedly, 


the grand ſcheme of his univerſal providence, conſiſtent 


with his divine majeſty, and exalted dignity, as the ſupreme 


- governor of the univerſe. 


To effect all this muſt require infnite Intelligence, for we 
cannot conceive that any meaſure of intelligence ſhort of 
infinite ſhould be equal to ſuch an amazing undertaking, as 
the government of the univerſe. | 


— 


C SECT u. 


SECT. I. 
On the Subjects of Moral Government. 


PAVING briefly conſidered the MoxAL Governos, we 


are naturally led to take notice of the fit and proper 


ſubjects of moral government, theſe muſt be what we call 


MoraL AGENTS, for no other can be proper /: ubjetts of moral 


government in the nature, and fitneſs of things, 


To underſtand moral agency, it i is neceſſary 3 in the firſt 


place to define morality. Morality is uſually and very juſtly 


defined to be that relation or proportion which actions 
bear to a given rule. A moral agent, is a being capable 
of performing thoſe actions which have a moral quality; 


and which may be denominated good, or ill. An agent 


that is accountable to a ſuperior for his conduR, and unto 


whom he is under a natural obli gation to render obedience 
according to a certain rule preſcribed. 


1. If I miſtake not, all agree, that a moral agent is poſſeſſ- 


cd of a MoxkAL FacuLTy, as it has been ſtiled, or rationality, 


or ſuch a meaſure of intelligence as may be judged adequate, 


to apprehend moral obligations. For it is not reaſonable to 


_ conſider him as a moral agent, who has not a capacity to 


underſtand thoſe precepts which are enjoined us, for the rule 


of our condutt, Therefore we juſtly conclude that the 


brute. 
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brute creation , and men in a ſtate of idiotiſm, or diſtrac- 
tion, are not the ſubjects of moral government: and 
when they do actions which are cognizable in others, 
they are not conſidered as fit objects of legal puniſh- 


ment. As they cannot perform that which i is right, hav- 


ing no juſt idea of their duty; ſo they cannot be puniſhed 


for their omiſſion of it, being unconſcious of any guilt. 


2. Every moral agent muſt be endued with what ſome 


have called Moxar. Senss, which is a faculty whereby we 
diſcern that which is good, virtuous and amiable, in actions, 


manners and characters: and i is a determination of the mind 
to approve thoſe actions, manners and characters, which are 
good, virtuous, and amiable: with which ſen iſe the Au- 


thor of nature has furniſhed his rational creatures in order 
to allure them to the practice of virtue. 


A late celebrated Author has endeavoured to prove, that 
this Moxal SENSE is a peculiar ſenſe, by which we have the 
ideas of theſe things: and it may be defficult to ſhew how 
ſome perſons have attained theſe ideas, if it be not ſo; for 
they were never able to attain them by the deductions of 
reaſon and reflection, and yet have them, perhaps, as per- 
fect as the moſt ſagacious philoſopher. For though it muſt 
be acknowledged that mankind have greatly impaired and 
injured this moral ſenſe by the contraction of vicious ha- 
bits, yet they can never totally eradicate it: the moſt profli- 
gate, have ſome ideas of the beauty and amiableneſs of 
virtue and in ſpite of all their corrupt inclinations, they ; 

| C. 2 feel 
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feel a reverence for thoſe characters which are truly good 
and virtuous: they naturally applaud the good, and con- 
demn the evil actions of men. As the Apoſtle ſays, reſpect · 
ing the heathen world, who, “ having not the law, are a 
% law to themſelves: which ſhew the work of the law 
« written in their hearts, their conſcience alſo bearing 


« witneſs, and their thoughts the mean while accuſing or 


E elſe excuſing one another; Rom. ii. 14, 15. 
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3. A Coxsciovusntss of good and evil, of praiſe and blame, 

of merit and demerit, of rewards and puniſhments, muſt 
allo conſtitute an eſſential part in the character of a moral 
agent; nor can we figure to ourſelves a ſubject of moral 
government devoid of this Conſciouſneſs. | We can con- 
cCeive of a deſpotic, uncontrolled, compul/i I ve government with- 


out this Conſciouſneſs in the vaſſals governed by it; like 
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the ſteerage of a ſhip, the direction of a machine, and the 
guidance of an horſe, ſolely managed by the force of me- 
chanical powers, as an helm, a weight, a ſpring, a lever 
and a rein. But whoever thought of directing the ox, 
the horſe, the camel, or the elephant, evidently deſigned 


for the uſe of men, by moral precepts, mandates, Nc. ; 

No one. But why not? Becauſe they have no Gonſciouſe 
neſs of moral good and evil. What idea has the ſagacious 
horſe of good and evi}, while purſuing his inclinations? = | | 
Can you teach him to diſtinguith between his maſters pro- 5 


vender, and that which belongs to another, by verbal argu- 
ments, or reaſoning with him ? And if there be any thing 
like 
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like Conſciouſneſs in the horſe, it has reſulted as an effet 


from the uſe of the whip or ſpur, or ſome other inſtru- 
ment of corporal puniſhment; or if he be docile, from 


fome gentler mode af mechanically breaking him in, to 
your Pe But man has a Conſciouſneſs of right and 
wrong, ariſing from reflection: and this Conſciouſneſs 
is found in all men in proportion to the meaſure of their 


capacity, and their opportunities for receiving proper 


intelligence, without its being produced i in them by ſenſi- 


ble puniſhments, compullions, Or attractions. This one 
would think ſhould convince the cruel deſpot of the impro- 
priety and abſurdity of his conduct, while he attempts to 


rule rational beings in the fame manner as brute animals, 


We need not multiply arguments to prove that human 


beingsare poſſeſſed of this Conſciouſneſs, which the daily ex- 


perience of every man evinces. No one will have it in 
his power to ſay in the laſt day of account, I had no abili- 
ty to diſcriminate between good and evil ; neither did my 
conſcience inform me that I was doing wrong. For though 
it muſt be acknowledged that ſome of the human race 
have comparatively ſpeaking but little knowledge of the 
ſupreme Being, and but little conſciouſneſs of right and 


wrong ; yet it is ſelf evident, that the very heathens fol- 


lowing the light of nature, and the dictates of common 


ſenſe, might have attained, in a much higher degree, the 


idea of their moral obligations to the Deity, had they ex- 


erciſed thoſe powers and faculties with which he had en- 
dued 
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dns Wem. How inexcuſable then are thoſe who living 


in a land of light and liberty, and with an opportunity 


for peruſing the ſacred ſcriptures, and for hearing them 
explained; yet wilfully remain unacquainted with the 
rule of their duty! 5 


If men abuſe their Conſciouſneſs of good and evil dy ſtu- 


pifying their minds, and hardening their hearts through a 


perſeverance in ſin, it may reaſonably be expected that 
their wilful ignorance of duty will be ſo far from excu- 
fing them at the laſt day of account, that it will only aug- 
ment their guilt and aggravate their condemnation. 


Though men may now ſtifle the voice of conſcience ; ; yet, in 
theawful day of judgment it will reſume all its native vigor 
and activity, and be more dreadful than ten thouſand wit- 


neſſes againſt them. Yea its poignancy will heighten their 
every torment in that lake, where their worm dieth not 
and their fire his not quenched : and where, after millions 
of ages have rolled away, there will be no abatement of 
their urideſcribable anguiſh and miſery. How much wi- 
fer a part would men act, if they would, now, before the 
ſhadow of death is ſtretched over them, and that night 


commences in which no man can work, liſten to this 
8 friendly monitor, and adhere to its dictates, by giving all 


diligence to work out their own Salvation with fear and 


trembling. 5 


4. A Morar AGENT muſt alſo be in a ſtate of F REEDOM 


or LiskR T, in pode to a fate of neceſſity, Becauſe a 
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being that has ever ſo much Intelligence and Conſciouſneſs, 


except he be at liberty to act for himſelf cannot be deemed a 


moral agent, having properly ſpeaking, no will of his own, 
Some have faid, * It is in the nature of the will to act free- 


ly.” I grant it. Yet there is an evident difference between 


the ſtate of his will who delivers his purſe to an Highway- 
man, to avoid being murdered, and the ſtate of his will, who 


gives his purſe to relieve a poor indigent fellow creature in 


deep diſtreſs, If you take away the liberty of man, { for 


I rather chooſe this mode of expreſſion, than liberty of the 


will,) how can he be conſidered as an accountable agent? 


Vet it is evident that this liberty muſt be taken away in all 
thoſe actions which are predetermined by a foret gn agent, 
if that foreign agent has power to accompliſh his purpoſes. 
Nor does it appear a matter of any conſequence, whether 
the foreign agent ſecure the performance of thoſe actions 
by this or the other mode of operation; whether by 

effectually drawing the will to a compliance, or by open 

force and violence; or whether he make uſe of inſtruments, 


and motives, which cannot be reſiſted; or work by a 


ſecret and inviſible agency, which effectually prevails Over 


him, to perform that which has been ordained for 


him, without his privity or conſent. For if all his 
actions be predetermined, then he cannot act otherwiſe: 


and his being willing, or not willing amounts to nothing; 


for he who has decreed his actions, may as well 
work upon the will, as upon any other power of the mind. 


| And admitting the will to be the firſt movement in the 
„„ 5 ſoul 
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foul, that agency which inclines the will to chooſe ſuch 4 
courſe of life, may be conſidered as parallel to the weight 


or ſpring of a machine, which acts upon the firſt move- 
ment, and forces it round. And the machine may as well 


be called a moral agent, as a man under the above circum- 


ſtances: for if any thing conſtitute moral agency, ſurely, 


it muſt be liberty, as it ſtands oppoſed to neceſſity. And to 


talk of a creatures being a moral, or an accountable agent, 


and yet affirm that all his actions are predetermined, ap- 
pears to be the groſſeſt of all abſurdities; and is an idea 
much fitter for the inhabitants of Bedlam, then for men in 


the ſober uſe of their reaſoning faculties. Man's actions 


are all predetermined, according to the Neceſſarian no 


can he deviate one hairs breadth from the line preſcribed 
him, in a ſingle inſtance, being conſtantly acted upon by 
an omnipotent agency : and yet he is reſponſible for thoſe 
very actions, the object of praiſe or blame, and will one 
day be condemned to eternal torments, for what he could 


not avoid!!! O0! horrid idea! How is it poſſible that 


ſuch incoherent and jarring ideas ſhould ever be cheriſhed 
in the mind of a Being, who lays any claim to ration- 
ality! But that ſuch ideas ſhould ever enter into the 


mind of a ſober thinking man, is moſt aſtoniſhing! 


5, A Moral AGENT muſt alſo be a SELF-MovING, 
SELF-AcTING AGENT; or one that has in himſelf the 
principle which determines him to act, i. e. under ſome 


reſtrictions, and in ſome meaſure. When ] ſay ſelfnoving, 
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. not mean, that he poſſeſſes the ſame kind of independence, 
with Deity : but that he is endued with ſuch a kind of ſelf- 
motion, as may be conceived to exiſt in a creature, who is 
dependent on the Divine Creator for his exiſtence, and 
the continuation of that exiſtence, and who owes his daily 
ſuſtentation to his ſovereign will. Such a kind of ſelf 
motion, a5 perfectly coincides with the idea, of an entire 
dependence on the Deity, for his ability to exerciſe the 
powers of the body and the faculties of the mind: for I am 


well aware, that we can do nothing without his ſuſtaining | 


— — 


agency, in whom we live, move, and have our being. 
But I conceive, that it is one thing to rely on the Deity, 
for the ſupport, and ſuſtentation of our exiſtence, and the 


activity, and ability, of our corporeal and mental faculties ; 


and quite another, to depend upon him, for the manner 


vg in which, we uſe, and exerciſe thoſe faculties; 


The Divine Being has given us exiſtence, and inveſted 
ns with various powers and faculties; and he ſupports this 
wonderful frame in a condition for acting, but leaves it to 
0 our option, to make what uſe of thoſe faculties, and powers 
f we think proper; only with this reſtriction, that if we uſe 

them conliſtently with the will of the Law-giver, he has 
promiſed to reward our obedience with his approbation ; 

but if we, pervert them to fin, he has threatened to puniſh 
our rebellion with his diſpleaſure, Conſequently, while the | 
divine Being continues his ſupporting 2gency, man enjoys 
his ſelf determining poreer : yet not fo abſolutely, but that he 
F - = | r is 
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is conſtantly liable to the controling agency of the Deity : 
though, while he is under that controling agency, his 
actions cannot properly be deemed moral; as they do not 
originate in himſelf, but in the abſolute determination, 
and irrefiſtible influence of the Supreme Being. 

How can man be tiled a moral agent, without this 
ſelf determining power ? How can a man be deemcd ac- 
countable for his actions, if he be not permitted to direct 
them himſelf? For, as no one would wiſh to be reſponſ- 
ible for the actions of another; ſo, common ſenſe dictates, 
that it would he unjuſt to make man anſwerable for actions 
that he is not permitted to direct. But, if man has not 5 
a ſelf determining power, he 1s not ſuffered to direct his 
own actions, and therefore common ſenſe would ſay, 
he ought not to be amenable for them, any more than 
At they were the actions of ſome other perſon : for ſo 
in fact, they are, and he himſelf is nothing more than 
an engine, or an inſtrument. Should any one have it 
in his power, to compel the will of another to chooſe ſuch 
aline of conduct, as he ſhall appoint, the other, not having 
ability to reſiſt, or make a contrary choice, cannot poſſi- 
bly, under ſuch circumſtances, be deemed a moral 


agent, nor his actions moral actions. 


can form no ideas of a moral agent under the law 
of abſolute immutable neceſſity : for he that is under ſuch 
a law can have no will of his cten: for though his will 
may chooſe freely, yet that freedom of choice being 
| the 
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the effect of neceſſity, is the ſame, in my apprehen- 
fion, as though he had no will of his own. He is 
not a ſelf determining agent; but neceſſity determines for him: 
or in the language, of Mr. EDWARDS, His will is infalli- 
bly determined by thoſe circumſtances which the divine appoint- 
ment has unalterably fixed. Could the doctrine of infal- 


lible immutable neceſſity be eſtabliſhed, I ſhould at once give 


up the idea of moral-agency; becauſe I am altog ether un- 


able to reconcile two ſuch oppolite ideas. I therefore 
conclude, that a felfdetermining power characterizes the ſub- 


jects of moral government; nor is it poſſible, in my opin- 


ion, that any being ſhould be the ſubject of this govern- 


ment, who is not poſſeſſed of ſuch a power; or whole 


determining principle to action, is not an inherent principle. 


For if the principle, that determines him to act, be not in 
himſelf, but in a foreign agent, how can he, in ſtrict | 


. juſtice and equity, be accountable for his conduct; any 


more than the maniac for ſhedding innocent blood. 


| How is it poſſible in the nature of things that he 


ſhould be reſponſible for his conduct; or the ſubject of 
praiſe or blame, who has not this principle inherent ; but 
depends upon another for the direction of his every 
action? 

Mr. Epwaros, in his Treatiſe on the Will, reprobates 


the idea of a ſelf determining power in man, as E 


mounted to a contradiction in its conſequences: and he 


quibbles about the wills determining itſelf, or its own free 
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acts, ſaying. * If the will determines its own free acts, the 
4 ſoul determines all the free acts of the will, in the exerciſe 
* of a power of willing and chooſing; it determines them of 
choice; it determines its own acts, by chooſing its own acts. 
60 If the will determines the will then choice orders and deter- 
mines the choice, and acts of choice are ſubject to the 


« deciſion, and follow. the conduct of other acts of choice, 


„And therefore if the will determines all its own free 


acts, then every free act of choice is determined by a 


preceding act of choice, chooling that act.“ And ſo on, 
ad infinitum. Which brin« g us directly to a contradict- 
ion: for it ſuppoſeth an act of the will before the firſt 
« act in the whole train directing and determining the reſt: 
or a free act of the will before the firſt free act of the will. 


« Or elſe we muſt come at laſt to an act of the will deter- 
«« mining the conſequent acts, wherein the will is not ſelf 


6c determined, and ſo is nota free apt,” And if the firſt act 


be not free, the conſequent ones cannot. (v. 46. 47. * 


If this argument be meant to overturn the notion of the 


wills directing itſelf, it may perhaps be right: and it may 


be more proper to ſay, that the ſoul in all its acts, is ſelf 
determined, than to ſay the will determines itlelf: but if 
it was intended to tet aſide the idea of a ſelf determining 
principle in man, and to place that principle in a foreign 
agent, then it leads to a contra diction; for it would prove 


that God himſelf is not a ſelf determining agent, w hich may 


be ſeen, by applvins the argument to him, and the reſolutions 
of his will, Alas! Into what abſurdities are even gocd 
men, inſenſibly betrayed, when they have recourſe to 
fophi Sed to ſupport a favorite tenet! - 

In the 
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In the foregoing argument, does not Mr. EDWARDS 
therefore take a propoſition for granted, which he ſhould 
| firſt have proved, VIZ. that a moral agent, cannot act 
without firſt- being a&ted upon? If he cannot begin an 
action, then he is not an agent; for every agent can 
begin an action, though he ſhould not be able to direct 
his action. But why ſhould not the moral agent be able 
to direct an action, as he 18 endued with reaſon and 
conſcience? F or my own part, I can fee no reaſon why 
an active being, ſhould not be able to act of itſelf, fave 
only, that this idea militates againſt the doctrine of 
neceſſity. ' For every living creature can a& of itſelf, 
from the crawling reptile to the higheſt intelligence, If 
we take a view of man in his original ſtate, as created 
with various properties, inclinations, paſſions, and appe- 
tites, with an ability to exert, or exerciſe them as occaſian | 


might offer, having underſtanding. for his guide, there 


does not appear, in the nature of things, any neceſſity for 
his being acted upon, to enable him to act: for he was 
5 made capable of acting: and if capable, why not act at 
pl his own pleaſure ? But our opponents lay 2 ſtreſs upon 
the peculiarity of action, on acting in a particular man- 
ner, and why he exerts ſuch an act, and not another. They 
ſeem obliged to confeſo, that he may act of himſelf - but 


5 not in a particular manner: for there muſt be ſome reaſon 


or cauje for this manner of action. There is no neceſlity 
for ſuppoſing that a man acts without a reaſon for acting; 
though in ſome inſtances his actions do not appear to be | 


the reſult 
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reſult of deliberation, or the effect of conſideration. But, 
even, ſuppoſing he ſhould act without reaſon at any time; 
would not that act be a particular act? If he ſhould re- 
peat his exertions; would not the ſecond act, be a particu- 
lar act? I do not ſay that it would fall out according to 
ſome prior decree : nor is there any need of this. Let it firſt 
be proved that there is ſuch a decree exiſting. It is ſufficient 
for our purpoſe that he is capable of acting as a rational 
being, with deſign, fo as to accompliſh his own withes, 
without being put into motion or directed by another, 
and that GOD is able to over rule his actions, to ſubſerve 
his own glory. For if he a& at all, every a& muſt be a 
particular one, or of a particular kind. Which abundantly 
ſhews the weakneſs of our opponents, in attempting to lay 


2 ſtreſs on the peculiarity of actions. 


Man did not exiſt without a cauſe ; but having received 
his exiſtence, the cauſe of action is to be ſought for in that 
exiſtence, and in the nature and manner of it. He is en- 
dued with powers, and only wants an opportunity, or an 
occaſion, to diſplay them. He poſſeſſes reaſon and reflec- 
tion, and there are numberleſs objects, on which he may 
exerciſe them : but ſhall we attribute caulality to thoſe 

objects ? We might as well ſay that a Bowling Green and 
a good ſet of Bowls are the cauſe of a man's bowling : : Or 
that a Race Courſe is the cauſe of his running. Inclination 


is the cauſe, and theſe are opportunities oniy. 
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Tue will is a faculty of the ſoul, it is not properly an 
agent, but the property of an agent. What is it that exer- 
ciſes this property? Is it not the agent in whom the pro- 
perty inheres, even the ſoul? Or is it rational to ſuppoſe, 
that the property exiſting in one active agent, ſhould only 
be capable of being exerciſed, by the agency of another ? 
Yet ſo it muſt be, if the ſoul cannot will of itſelf, without 


the interpoſition of ſome other agent. But cannot the 


ſoul, which 1s an active agent, act of itſelf, and from it- 
ſelf, if it be ſupported in exiſtence, and in a ſtate fit for 


action? Does it at all ſtand in need of ſome foreign agency, 


to give it motion? And can it not act, if that foreign 
agency be withdrawn * ? If not, wherein does it differ from 


a machine? Do the ſurrounding objects act upon the ſoul 


with an impulſive agency, as Mr. Epwarps has repreſent- 


ed it, in his Treatiſe on the Will? For inſtance, does 2 
Nobleman's Eſtate act upon the miſer, and cauſe him to 
defire after it? That Eſtate has no active agency in itſelf, 


that I know of; but is merely a paſſive object. Suppoſe 
the deſires of the mind ſhould go out after money, and 


not land: would a parcel of fine land, then, anſwer its 


deſires, or cauſe the will to ſeek after the poſſeffion of it ? 


The fact appears to be this, the covetous mind perceiving 


an object ſuitable to gratify itſelf, wills to make uſe of 


| thoſe means, for the attainment of it, which the underſtand- 


ing ſuggeſts, as the moſt fit and likely to ſucceed. The im- 
pulfive motive is not in the eſtate ; but in the mind that covets 
after it; the determining principle to thoſe actions, which 

are 


are meant to procure the enjoyment, are in the covetous 


mind, and not in the Nobleman's Eſtate: for another man 


might ſee the ſame object, and have a Juſt idea of its real 


value, without either deſiring after it, or willing to uſe the 
means of poſſeſſing it : which in my apprehenſion clearly 


proves that the acting motive is in the man's mind, and not 


in the Nobleman's Eſtate : and it is puerile to ſay it moved 
the covetous man's mind to will the enjoyment of it ; be- 


| cauſe, that would be to aſcribe an agency to that which is 


in itſelf wholly paſſi ve. The agency which determi ines'the 


will, is in man's ſelf; it is ſelf-love. | 


Mr. Epwarps inſiſts ſtrongly upon it, that, if the ſoul, : 


or the will, as he expreſſes it, determines itſelf to will, 
that muſt be by a prior determination, or reſolution of 


the will. But by what reſolution of the will does the. 


Nobleman's Eſtate determine the will of an agent to make it 
an object of his choice, it that agent have not the principle 
which determines his own will, or rather his own actions ? 
He cannot well fly oft, and ſay, the will is determined by 


the agency of ſome external, ſelf-determining agent, for 


his argument proves that there is no ſuch agent, exiſting 


in the univerſe, If the principle, which determines our 
actions, be not in ourſelves, it muſt be in ſome other ; for 
there is ſuch a principle ſome where, or elle no actions 
could be performed. This principle is not in inanimate, 


inſenſible, inert matter; for that has not the power of 


motion; agency does not belong to it in any view: and | 


it cannot 
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it cannot act upon other objects, of any kind, except by at- 
traction, repulſion, &c. and that only on matter congenial 


to itſelf. Is this Agency, then, in our neighbours? for 


they have the power of uſing arguments, and of laying 


before us the conſequences of good and bad actions: but 
if it were ſo, and an effectual agency, it would be a very 
happy circumſtance, to many a thoughtleſs youth: yet 
experience proves, that this Agency can effect nothing: 
and every man is conſcious in himſelf, that he may act 


juſt as he pleaſes, after all the inſtructions, and admoni- 


tions that can be given by others; and that his acting 


entirely depends on ſelf· love. Nothing elſe can deter- 


mine the Will. For if you cannot perſuade him, that 
acting in ſuch a particular manner, will ſome how or 
other tend to his own good: or elſe, if a wiſh to pleaſe you, 


do not amount to an imaginary good, you will not be 


able to prev ail: and for this plain reaſon, the Frinciple 


which determines him to act, is in him ſelf, and not in you. 


Beſides, if I were to adopt common ſenſe for my guide, 


I ſhould conclude, that a man has ſo far the Principle 


that determines him to action, in himſelf, that he may, 


and can, ſhut his cars, and eyes, againſt all the reaſons 
you can offer, or quit your company, and fo prevent your 


arguments from having any influence on his mind. Nor 


is it in your pyver to open theſe organs of intelligence 
with effect: which fully proves, that the principle which 
determmes à man to act, is not v1 his neighbours. 
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Is this principle then, which determinesour actions, in the 
Divine Being? I at once acknowledge, that he can work 
all things after the counſel of his own will ; and that he 
does what he will in the armies of heaven, and amongſt 
the inhabitants of the earth, and none can ſtay his hand, 
or ſay to him, what doſt thou? But it will be neceſſary 
for us, to enquire ſeriouſly into this matter, and view the 
conſequences that may ariſe, on either ſide of the queſtion. 
If we ſuppole that the principle, which determines our acti- 
ons, is in God, and not in us: the conſequence 1s plainly 
this, | we have no determining principle in ourſelves: and if 
we have not, we do not, we cannot, determine any action, 
and by conſequence we are merely paſſive inſtruments, to 
fulfil his pleaſure. He that has our determining principle is 
holy, therefore while determined by him, our actions muſt 
have been holy, nor could they have been otherwiſe : for 
it is impoſſible that He ſhould have determined our Wills to 
chooſe actions of an oppolite nature, or of the vicious kind. 
If therefore our determimin.;7 principle, had been with God, 
fin could not have entered into the world; except by a Divine 
Agency : creatures, having no determining princi ple in them- 

ſelves, could not have determined to tranſgreſs the divine 

laws: and the holineſs and purity of the Divine Being muſt 
have prevented Him from determining their Mills, to chooſe 
the way of ſin. This may be ſeen, in the regular move- 
ments of thoſe Bodies, which are immediately under his 
directing agency, the fun, moon, and ſtars; for if he had 
loved confuſion, better than order, he had ample room to 


diſplay 
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diſplay it in the planetary worlds. But as all his works, de- 
clare his love of order, we may reſt aſſured, that, had rational 


creatures been directed by him, they could never have 


ſwerved from the way of holineſs; for that is order, and 


fin, is diſorder, and confufion. Sin could not have en- 
tered into the world, except by a divine agency, if the prin- 
ciple that determines our actions be in him : but to ſuppoſe 
that ſin entered by His Agency, is, in my view of things, 
one of the groſſeſt of all abſurdities. What, {hall the 
Moxar. Governor be the efficient cauſe of moral evil! 
Horrid idea! Nothing leſs than blaſphemy! It is to 
make him, indeed, the father of lies, with a witneſs! It is 
to make him, the author of that which he hates, of that 
which diſhonors him, and of that, which he muſt necelia- 
nly puniſh! 


If FM principle that determines our actions be in God: 


then our actions are not moral; they are with reſpect to us 


neither morally good, nor morally evil: we could not, un- 


der ſuch circumſtances, be in a ſtate of probation : for that 


ſuppoſes a perſon's acting for himſelf: he that does not act 


for himſelf, is no more than an inſtrument ; and the vice, 
or virtue of his actions, would be that of anothers, and 


not his own, and, moſt ſurely, it would belong to him, 


who had his determining principle, without whoſe ſovereign 


will, he could neither act, nor forbear to act. From theſe 
onſiderations, I am led to conclude, that man 's determin- 
ing principle to action, is not in God, The very nature 
a _ | af 


do 
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of the connection, between the Moral Governor, and the 


ſubjects of his government, forbids, that their determining 
principle to action, ſhould be in him, who is the Moral 
Governor. What a ſtrange idea muſt it conjure up in the 


human mind, to ſee the Moral Governor poſſeſſing the 


principle, that determines the actions of his ſubjects! Com- 
mon ſenſe ſays, that, it by no means becomes the Moral 


Governor, to interfere with the actions of his ſubje&s, by 


any other mode, but by that of authority, i. e. to give laws, 


to deal out rewards and puniſhments, according to their 


deſerts: and, that the moment he exerts an active compulſive 


agency over their actions, Moral Government ceaſes of 
courſe. The Divine Being muſt then aſſume another 


character, and his creature muſt ſtand in a different ſitua- 


tion, to that of a moral agent. 


From the foregoing arguments, I hope, it will appear 
clear to the underſtanding of every unprejudiced reader, 
that the ſoul of man determines its own volitions ; (not- 
withſtanding, what Mr. Epwarns has aſſerted to the con- 
trary, playing upon the words, willing to will, and endea- 
vouring to hold up the abſurd idea of the wills determin- 
ing its own volitions :) and that the principle by which every 
man determines his actions, is veſted in himſelf, and not in 
another. Nor can we conſider him, as an accountable moral 
agent, on any other ground. Neither do I think, that 
this is deſtroyed i in the economy of ſalvation. God does 
not infringe on this privilege, when he renovates the 


hearts 
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hearts of men: for he only changes the principle by which 
they determine their future conduct; but does not diveſt | 
them of their ſelf determining power. The higheſt intelli- 
gences in glory have this power in themſelves: and though 
they be not liable to fin, by reaſon of the good pleaſure of 
God, yet they have the principle that determines their actions 
within themſelves : and as they cannot loſe their holineſs, 
that will ever actuate and determine them to render 
obedience, 


SECT. . 
On, Moral Government. 
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HE divine Being has various ways by which he 


governs his creatures, and directs their motions. 
The whole of which, may, probably, be comprehended 
under theſe three heads, viz. Government by Agency; Go- 


vernment by Inſtinct; and Government by Law. 
GOVERNMENT 
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GOVERNMENT By Actney includes in it all thoſe exerti- 
ons of Divine Power, by which the Deity directs the 
movements and actions of his creatures, in that particular 
courſe, which his infinite wiſdom has choſen and appoint- 


ed for them. And it may be ſuppoſed, that God exerciſes 


this kind of government over all his creatures, in ſome de- 
gree at leaſt: but, more eſpecially over the inanimate parts 
of the creation. That the Divine Being poſſeſſes the pow- 


er of an univerſal agency, over all his creatures, and all 


their actions, cannot be doubted : for he does what he will 


in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 


earth, and none can ſtay his hand. —Þy this agency we may 
ſuppoſe that he directs the various motions and revolutions 
of the planetary worlds. + The ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
are not only preſerved in exiſtence, by the word of his 
power, but guided in all their motions, whether circular, 
elliptical, or periodical, by his omnipotent agency : : and 


they never deviate from that courſe, which infinite 


wiſdom 


* The ſuppoſition, that he has ſo conſtructed the Univerſe, that one part is ſo 
connected with another, and every part ſo connected with the whole, as to 


move together like one grand, complex, and vaſt machine, to which he has 
given perpetual motion; ſo that without his interpoſition, it neceſſarily per- 


forms its revolutions with the niceſt regularity and order, does not deſtroy, 


but ſtrengthen the force of the argument : for an active agency has given mo- 
tion to this wonderful Syſtem, and has directed all its operations and move- 
ments, according to the moſt perfect rules of Divine Art. And who that is 
capable of reflection, does not clearly perceive that if the Almighty had ſeen 


fit to govern, mankind as he does the Univerſe, they never could haye 
ſwervęd. For his laws, 
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wiſdom has appointed: if they ſhould, confuſion and 
diſorder would inevitably enſue, and the harmony of 
the ſpheres, would be immediately deſtroyed. We may 
alſo ſuppole that this active agency is concerned in 
directing the ſeaſons of the year, the ſtormy winds, the 
5 vapours, rain, hail, and ſnow, thunder, and lightning, 
tempeſts, inundations, and earthquakes ; and all the 
events depend thereon. He maketh ſummer and win- 
ter, ſeed time and harveſt, T All theſe things depend 
on his active agency. His Agency is alſo concerned in 
the production of the animal and rational worlds, 
from the crawling reptile, to the exalted monarch . | 
for in Him, as their efficient cauſe, and conſtant pre- 
ſerver, all live, move, and have | their being. And 
whenever he pleaſes, he can exert his Divine Agency 
on all his intelligent creatures, ſo as to turn their hearts 
at his pleaſure ; and to renovate them, when fallen from 


their 


+ If we aſcribe theſe things to ſecond caufes, yet ſo long a3 Gov is the 
ff cauſe, and directs ſecond cauſes, it amounts to the fame thing, as if 
they were directed by his immediate agency, For if twenty ſtones were ſet 
up in ſuch a direction, that if the throwing down of the firſt, would be the 
cauſe of the ſeconds falling, and the ſecond, the third, and ſo on, through the 
whole ſeries, to the twentieth: it is the ſame thing, whether a man go, and 

with his hands, immediately overturn the twentieth, or caule it to fall by 
over turning the firſt, or any one of the intermediate ſtones, through 
the whole ſeries. | | 


„From Natures Chain whatever Link you ftrike, 


* Tenth, or ten thouſandth, breaks the Chain alike,” 


Pork, 
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their original perfection: which Agency he exerts on all 
his people, before he brings them to glory. 

Some parts alſo, of the conduct of good men, and 
the reſtraints on that of the wicked, may be attribu- 


ted to a Divine Agency: eſpecially on extraordinary 
occaſions, when God has wonderfully ſignalized himſelf 


as the deliverer of his Saints. EZEKIEL ſays---** So the 


« ſpirit lifted me up and took me away, and I went 
« in bitterneſs, in the heat of my ſpirit : but the 


hand of the Lord was ſtrong upon me. Ezx. 3. 14. 
Paul was caught up to the third heavens. The ſpirit 
ſuffered not Paul and his companions to go into Bethinia. 
And in a viſion, he was called to go into Macedonia. 
Acts 16. 7, 8, 9. Philip was ſent to meet the Eunuch- 
and was afterwards caught away by the ſpirit of God. 
Acts 8. 26, 39. Abimelek was not ſuffered to injure Abra- 


ham, Gen. 20. 6. Laban was not ſuffered to hurt Jacob. 


bid. 31. 24. Balaam was not ſuffered to curſe Ifrael. 
Numb. 22. When Iſrael had paſſed through the red ſea, 
they ſang and ſaid. Fear and dread ſhall fall upon 
66 them by the greatneſs of thine arm: they ſhall be 
4 as ſtill as a ſtone till they people paſs over, O Lord, 
« till the people paſs over which thou haſt redeemed.” 
Exo. 15. 16. The fear of the Lord fell on the people 


of Iſieal, and they came out with one conſent to 


follow Saul their new made king. 1 Sam. 11. 7. When 


Jonathan and his armour bearer ſmote the Philiſtians, 
their 
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their ſwords were turned one a gainſt another. Sam, 14, 
15. 16. When Gideon with his little hoſt overthrew the 
midianites, they flew themſelves, and Gideon and his men 
had little elſe to do but look on and blow with their | 
trumpets. Judg. 7. 20. 22. 


B uv r beſides theſe more ee evidences of a 
Divine Agency actuating mankind: we may ſuppoſe that 
this Agency is exerted many times in a more ſecret 
way: both in reſtraining from evil, and in ſtimulating 
to that which is good; as may be concluded from the pro- 
miſe of God to his people Iſrael. * Neither ſhall any 
« deſire thy Land when thou ſhalt g0 up to appear before 
« the Lord thy God, thrice i in the ng Exo. 34. 24. 


As the Lord works upon the minds of men by an im- 
mediate Agency, fo, he works upon them by a mediate | 
Agency, by means which cannot fail to produce the pro- 
per effect. Such a kind of Agency we may ſuppoſe, that 
to have been, which induced Ahab to go up to Ramoth 
Gillead, that he might fall there. The Lord ſuffered a 
lying ſpirit to go forth into all his prophets. The Lord 
could have effected this without the intervention of Tuch 
a ſpirit if he had ſeen meet: but he often makes ule of 
ſecondary cauſes, to effect his purpoſes : in which his 
Agency is frequently hid from the view of men, who per- 


celve not his over-ruling providence. 


* TuT 
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Tur queſtion then to be debated is this. What has. 
this Divine Agency to do in Moral Government? They 
who affirm, that all the actions of men are directed by an 
influx from the Deity, make this the ſole ſpring of Moral 
Government: but if all our actions be directed by an in- 
flux from the Deity, there could be no neceſſity for writ- 
ten Laws and precepts, prſcribing rules for our conduct; 
any more, than for giving verbal rules, and laws, to the 
fun, moon, and ſtars: for it muſt be ſelf evident, that 
to long as that influx continues to a& upon man, other 


laws would be in vain ; that influx would be the law: + as 


the Divine Agency upon the inanimate. parts of the cre- 
ation, 1s the Law by which they move. This Agency, 7 
exerted in various ways, or the divine purpoſes by which It 
it is directed, is called, the law of nature : from which 
the inanimate parts of the creation never err: unleſs the 
Deity on ſome extraordinary occaſions is pleaſed to diſplay 
his ſovereign power by inverting, as 1t were, the order of 3 
nature. As when the ſun ſtood {till upon Gibeon, in the 
days of Joſhua: When the ſun's ſhadow went ten degrees 
backward on the dial of Ahaz, in the Reign of Hezekiah: 
When it was eclipſed at our Saviour's crucifixion, &c. 


—Þy the laws of nature, fire will conſume : but the three 


Jewiſh worthies felt no harm in Nebuchadnezzar's fery 


furnace; 


| + If the Divine Being govern his rational creatures by external 
motives which they cannot refiſt, it as fully ſuperſedes the uſe of the Law, as 
a Divine Influx: for thoſe motives would be the Law te direct their 
conduct, and given precepts would be uſeleſs. | 
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furnace; for by a divine interpoſition, that devouring 
element became harmleſs to theſe pious men. Thus I 
have repreſented my ideas of Government by Agency; 
and ſhall now proceed to the conſideration of Govern- 
ment by Inſtinct. | 

2. GovERNMENT BY InSTINcT is the direction of 
brute animals, by their reſpective Latures, properties, 


ſenſations, inclinations and appetites; with which they 


were purpoſely endued in their formation for that end. 


When the Divine Being formed the brute creation, he 


endued every particular ſpecies with a diſtinct nature, 


peculiar properties, inclinations, and appetites, exactly 


ſuitable to that mode of lite, or thoſe employments, for 


which every particular ſpecies was primarily intended. 


This Inſtin&, particular Nature, or Diſpoſition, is the law by 


which the actions of every difterent animal is directed : 


and ſo long as the brute follows its original inclinations, 
aud acts agreeably to tlioſe firſt appetites, implanted in it, 

it acts conſiſtently with the law of its nature. By theſe 
means the Divine Being governs the animal world, and 
not by Agency, as he does the ſun, moon, and ſtars, tle 
winds, and waves, c. except on ſome important occaſi- 
ons, as with reſpect to the Lions, when the prophet Daniel 
was in their den; — to the Aſs, when Balaam was journey- 
ing upon him to curſe Ifrael:— to the Quails, when Iſrael 
luſted after fleſh in the wilderneſs, &c. For in theſg 


inſtances, a Divine Agency was employed, to direct 
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thoſe animals to a& ſometimes above, and ſometimes 
contrary to the dictates of their reſpective natures, 


3. GovERNMENT BY Law is the ruling of intelligent 
creatures by precepts, entorced by ſanctions viz, Promiſes, 
and Threatenings, Rewards, and Puniſhments. In this 

kind of Government the ſubject is left to his choice, whe- 
| ther he will obey, and receive the promiſed good ; or 
diſobey, and ſuffer the threatened evil. For laws have 
no compulſive Agency, by which they can force men to 
render obedience. They are only addreſſed to our hopes, 
and fears ; and if any man be ſo caſe hardened, as to 
throw off all dread of puniſhment, or ſo far an infidel, 
2s to diſcredit their lanction, he is then at liberty to a 
as he pleaſes; viz. in reſpect of any compullive influence 
from the Law ; as it has no longer any binding reſtraint Z 
on his conduct: nevertheleſs it will aſſuredly condemn 
him for his diſobedience; - and both human and "IR 
| Juſtice, will faithfully execute the ſentence of condemna- 
tion 1 upon the delinquent. 


Having taken this cnrſory view of the various kinds of 
Divixe GovernuenT, it will be proper to enquire, 
which of theſe is MoxAL GO VERN NEXT? Whether go- 


vernment by 4 gency, government by inc, or government 
by Law ? 
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Ir is moſt rational to ſuppoſe, that the Divine Being, 
rules all his creatures by that kind of Government, which 

is beſt adapted to their different natures, and Capacities, 

The inanimate parts of the creation being paſſive, are 
properly governed by an active Agency: for there does 
not appear to us any probable mode of directing them, 
but this. And this kind of Government, as it is the moſt 
abſolute, ſo it is the moſt certain to be obeyed; as the 
ſubje&s of it can never deviate from the will of 
their Lord. 


Mere Brutes are properly governed by Inſlinft, or thoſe 
| ſenſations, inclinations, and appetites, which God has im- 
planted in them, for the purpoſe of directing their con- 
duct, or reſpective modes of life. The ſubjects of this 


mode of Government are more liable to ſwerve from the 


1 laws of nature, than thoſe of that by Agency: for by the 
7 interpoſition of mankind, ſome of the brute ſpecies, have 


been trained up to receive new appetites, or diſpoſitions: 


and they have been taught to do things whic hey would 
not have done, had they been left entirely to the te i 
of their reſpective natures. hk 


Rational Beings are governed conformably to Reaſon ; 

and preſcribed laws appear to be the moſt fit, and 

7 proper mode of directing their conduct in life. Had 
Reaſon, therefore, never been corrupted, mankind 
would have acted rationally, or in a manner 


agreeable 
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agreeable to the rules of r:ght reaſon. They would then 


have ſeen it their indiſpenſible duty and intereſt to have 
loved the Lord their God with all their heart, and their 
Neighbour as themſelves, But it reaſon be once depraved, 


rational Beings become liable to ſwerve from the path of 


duty and intereſt, as they ſtill continue to follow their old 


guide, though now in a ſtate of deluſion, without ſuſpect- 


Ing its incapacity to ſhew them the way clearly, in which 


they ought to go. Nor can we expect it ſhould be other- 


wile. As they are poſſeſſed of reaſon, it is natural for 


them to choole that which they account the chief good : 


if reaſon through blindneſs, miſtake an evil for that good, 
we cannot but ſuppoſe, they will chooſe the evil, and 


refuſe the good, which they account an evil. As reaſon 


is their guide, they will naturally act according to its 


dictates: and when through depravity it is unable to 


diſcern either the propriety of the law, or the duties 
which it requires, we may ſuppoſe, that the ſenſitive paſ- 


ſionis and appetites will then govern and direct their con- 
duct inſtead of the law, or right reaſon: and by conſe- 
quence they will become ſlaves to their own luſts. Senle 
will then guide the helm, and underſtanding will be em- 
ployed only as a ſervant to deviſe ways for accomplithing 


the deſires of the fleſh, or for attaining the objects of their 
wiſhes ; but will not be ſuffered to direct thoſe deſires, or 


withes, to proper objects. Hence it appears, that thoſe 


Beings, which are governed by Law, are moſt liable to 


be turned aſide from the path of duty, by any Agent who 


3» 
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able to impoſe on the underſtanding, or has ſufficiend 
addreſs to deceive the Moral Agent with the appearance of 
58 for that which is real, 


Under the firſt TY of Government, the ſubjeRs are 
not liable to any kind of irregularity whatever, being 


directed by an omni potent impulſive Agency, which 
cannot be reſiſted. —The ſubjects of the ſecond form of 
Government, are liable to ſome irregularities ; as they 
are guided partly by Agency, and partly by Inſtinct, 
—PBut the ſubjects of the laſt form of Government, are 


the moſt liable to be warped, or turned aſide, as they are 


governed by Law, and left at liberty to act for themſelves, 


and to follow the dictates of Reaſon, and Inclination. 


And yet it is evident that this kind of Government, only, is 
ſuitable to the nature of a rational Agent: for if he were 
to be governed wholly by Agency, why give him life? 
And if by Inſtinét, why give him reaſon ? | 


It is this laſt lind of Government, which I call, Moxar. - 


GovernMenT: and the two former do not appear to belong 


to it, in any {ſenſe whatever: for Mora. GOVERNMENT] 18 4 
government by Law. But the two former are thoſe by Agen- 


cy and Inſtinct: for whoever thought of preſcribing laws, 


and precepts, to direct the motions of inanimate matter; 


or the conduct of brute animals, which have no capacity 


to underſtand any laws, but thoſe implanted in their . 


natures, viz. Senſations, appetites, and inclinations. Their 
diſtinct natures are their laws of action, and in general 
| | -."" they 
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they act conformably to thoſe laws. If the Divine Being 

| had governed mankind by an active Agency, as he does the 
planetary worlds, they would never have deviated from 
the path, or line of conduct appointed for them. Had he 


thought fit to have governed them by their nature, ſtill 
ſupporting that nature by his omnipotent Agency, as he 
does thoſe of Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, &c. whoſe natures are 
not liable to be changed, (except perhaps in a very few 
inſtances;) then mankind would have continued in much 


the ſame condition, as when they were created at firſt, 1995 
But it muſt appear ſelf-evident to every impartial mind, | 
that if they had been governed after this manner, they 7 

would have been no more Moral Agents, than Beaſts, Birds, 


Nc. And therefore not accountable for their conduct. 


When the Divine Being created man, He created him 
a Moral Agent, capable of obeying, or diſobeying; and 
placed him in 4 STATE OF PROBATION. This was not 


the caſe with the planetary worlds; nor with mere animal 


exiſtences; for they were never left to determine for them- 
ſelves. But, it the Divine Being {aw fit to create a proba- 
tionary Moral Agent, he was under the neceſſity of creating 
him with full liberty to obey, or diſobey, at his pleaſure, 
For if the Divine Being had exerciſed un active Agency 
upon him, any further than was neceſſary for his con- 
tinuation in a capacity for acting freely of him ſelf, Moral 
Agency would have been unavoidably deſtroyed. For if 
2 man be impelled to action by an irreſiſtible Agency, he 
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planetary worlds. It is in vain to object, that the Divine 
Being impels and governs mankind ſolely by motives, which 
they cannot reſiſt : for if they cannot, they are juſt in 


the ſame ſituation with a machine, which cannot reſiſt 


the ſpring, or weight, that gives it motion ; or the ſtars, 


which cannot reſiſt that omnipotent Agency which at firſt 


impelled them into motion: for, as they depended on 


that Agency for every motion ; fo would man have de- 


pended upon thoſe motives, (which are ſaid to be the 


cauſe of his acting,) in every part of his conduct: nor 


could he have acted without them, any more than the 
planetary worlds could move, without firſt being act- 
ed upon. | 


Man under ſuch circumſtances would be nothing 
more than a Machine, and therefore, not an accountable 


Agent, i. e. not a Subject of Moral Government. But I 


preſume, it has been ſufficiently proved that man is 


ſomething more than a mere Machine; and that he 


pollefles the principle that determines his own actions in 


himſelf. It the principle that determines man to act, be in 
himſelf, then external motives may be reſiſted by him: 
he may turn away from them, {ſhut up the Avenues of 


ſenſe againſt them, and refolve to act contrary to their 


Influence. And this muſt be the ſituation of every Moral 


Agent; for he that does not enjoy this liberty is not a Moral 
Agent; i. e. if the want of it ariſe from external 
cauſes only, 
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is no longer governed as a rational Being; but like the 


od 
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Morar Government then, is a Government by Laws 
and Precepts, and not either by Agency or Influence, nor by 
what ſome call Motives, For if the Divine Being had 


governed mankind by: Agency, then we may be aſſured, 


that they would never have ſwerved from the path of recti- | 


tude and holineſs, as He himſelf is perfectly holy: he is 


holineſs in the abſtract ; and therefore could not have ex- 


erted an Agency that would have determined them to the 
practice of vice. Had he governed them by Influence they 
__ have trodden in the paths of holineſs and virtue. 
—Therefore, when we perceive them to have acted 
diametrically oppoſite to the Divine Legiſlator, and to 
his revealed Will, and in open rebellion againſt Himſelf, 
we are conſtrained to believe, that he has directed them by 


Laos: and not by irreſiſtable Agency, Influence, or Motive. 


That they have been left to their choice, whether they 
will obey, or diſobey thoſe Laws, And that they have 
fall power to take which path they pleaſe, without being 
prevented by divine interference ; any further, than his 
giving them Laws with their aunexed ſanctions, viz. 
Promiſes and Threatening ; his ſupporting them by his 


Agency, by which they are upheld in exiſtence; and his 


reſtraining them by his providence, by which they are 


in ſome inſtances, perhaps, prevented going to thoſe 


lengths 1 in e and riot, to which their diſpolitions 


would otherwi iſe lead them. 


From 
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From the foregoing Obſervations on Monat Go- 


VERNMENT, we may therefore reaſonably conclude, that 


the Divine Being perfectly performs the part of a 
Morart GovernoR, when he cauſeth his laws to be 
promulgated to his ſubjects ; when he appointeth Agents 
to inſtruct them in the knowledge of their duty ; when 
he favoreth them with that light of nature, reaſon, and 
conſcience, which is ſufficient to illuminate their minds 


into the knowledge of their moral obligations ; and when 


he rewardeth the righteous, and puniſheth the wicked. 


Nor can we conceive, that any thing more than this 


is requiſite, to the due adiminiſtration of MoRraAL 
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An attempt to reconcile Gop's moral and pro- 


vidential Government, ſhewing how DIVINE 
PRO VIDE NE is concerned in the government of 
the Mokal. Wok p, and yet 0 the cauſe of 


MORAL Evi. 


8 Moral GoveERNMENT is a Government by Law, 
without the exertion of Agency or Influence, to 
direct the conduct of thoſe who are the ſubjects of it. So, 


PROVIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT is conducted by Agency, and 


Influence; and is A SOVEREIGN UNCONTROLLED AUTHORITY, 


exerciſed over all the creatures, and all their actions. This 


is fully and ſublimely expreſſed, in the words of Nebu- 


caadnezzar, when his underſtanding was reſtored to him, 


after he had been driven out from men to dwell with the 


beaſts of the field; Dan. 4. 84. 35.—0 And I bleſſed the 
„ molt high, and praiſed and honored him that liveth 
or ever, whole dominion 18 an everlaſting dominion, 
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and his kingdom from generation to generation. And 
„all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed a8 nothing; 
« and he doth according to his will in the army of hea- 
« yen, and among the inhabitants of the earth: and none 


« can ſtay his hand, or ſay unto him, what doeſt thou?“ 


As Providential Government is in ſome reſpe& or other, 


concerned in every poſſible event, hence ſome may con- 


_ clude, that it neceſſarily claſhes with Moral Government, 


and confounds the character of the Morar GovERNOR, | 
with that of an abſolute monarch. To ſet this matter 


in as clear a light as poſſible, ſhall be the buſineſs 
of this ſection. 


Ir has been objected againſt Morar GoveERNMENT, 


that for the Divine Being to make a creature, and then 
leave him at full liberty to a& for himſelf, without any 
control but that of the Law, would be to reflect diſhonor 


on the Creator ; as it ſets aſide the directing hand of a 
DiviNE Provipence.—Alfo, that it ſeems incompatible 
with infinite wiſdom to looſe the reins of Government, 
and to ſuffer his creatures to a&t according to their own 
ireewill, while himſelf remains, as it were, an unconcerned 
Spectator of what they are doing. Were this a fair repre- 
ſentation of Moral Governmext, ſtill the argument 
might be retorted upon our opponents, with advantage ; 
for, to ſuppoſe that the Divine Being has by his own 
Agency, and Influence, cauſed his creatures to ſin againſt 
himſelf, contrary to their nature; or that he has laid ſuch 


temptations 
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temptations in their way, that they muſt inevitably ſtumble 


and fall; reflects much more diſhonor on the Divine Cha- 


rater, than that of governing them wholly by Laws, and 


leaving them to act according to the freedom of their own 


will. It is evident, that the angels who kept not their 


ſtanding, but rebelled againſt the moſt high, muſt have 
been left at liberty, or elſe they could not have been in 


a ſlate of probation ; for, to repreſent creatures in a proba- 


tionary ſlate, and yet at the ſame time, declare them to be 
irreſiſtably a&ed upon, that they might fall, as they did, 


is repleat with abſurdity, contradiction, and blaſphemy ; 
and it paints the Deity, as partial, changefull, and unjuſt, 
Had it been inconſiſtent with infinite wiſdom to have left 
his creatures to a& freely; then, it muſt have been equally 
ſo to have placed them in a ſtate of probation: yet it is an 


indiſputable fact that he did this: and therefore, it could 


not have been incompatible with infinite wiſdom to have 


left them at liberty to act freely, while that wiſdom 
ſaw meet to place them in a ſtate of trial, with an 
intention to prove them, whether they would conti- 


nue obedient. 


Bur the Almighty has not looſened any rem of Govern- 


ment, befitting the Ruler of the univerſe to hold ; for 


while he preſerves his authority as a Moral Governor, 
ruling his creatures by equitable Laws, and not by com- 


prifive Agency, he maintains his ſovereign right of con- 


trol, over all the works of his hands, and accompliſhes 
all 
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all the good pleaſure of his will. Nor is he an un- 


concerned ſpectator of the conduct of his rational crea- 


tures; as he takes cognizance of all their actions, and 


marks the meaſure of guilt or merit belonging to every 


action, weighing the ſame in the impartial ſcales of 


unerring juſtice, ſo that he may finally reward every 


one according to his works. And does not this appear a 


much more congruous part, than that of a conſtant in- 


ſtigator to evil? (as our opponents repreſent him; ) or 


an abſolute predeterminator of all thoſe events, which 


even diſgrace human nature itlelf, and which muſt much 


more debaſe our conception of the Divine Being, on the 


ſuppoſition of his having politively predetermined them, 
and by his Ages. and Influence, brought them to pa” 


- Te PLaviptic of God, notwithſtanding, is 1 
edly concerned in all the tranſactions of time, and 


performs various things for the good of mankind, and 


for the benefit 51 the univerſe: : yet in perfect conform- 


ity to Moral Government. 


WE will firſt conſider, what Divma PROVIDENCE 


has to do, in thoſe events which are ſinful : tor I can- | 


not ſuppoſe, that any one will be able to prove, that 


the providence of God is unconcerned in theſe events: 
for though it be not the caule of them, yet, it muſt 
have ſome concern about them, which may be repre- 
ſented under the following heads. 


Divine 
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1. DiE Provipenct may be ſuppoſed to be 
concerned about Jinful events, ſo far, as to ſuffer them 


to take place, For no event can happen, except 


; the Divine Being ſuffer it: were he to command 
| the contrary, or will it to be otherwiſe ; what power, 
or what Agency in the univerſe, could bring that 
event to pals ?, Has any one an arm like God? Or who 
can contend with the Almighty? How eaſily could 
he have prevented the fall of Angels, and the defect- 
ion of Mankind, had it been agreeable to his infinite 
wiſdom. But he ſuffered both thoſe events: and his 
ſuffering them, may be confidered as an act of h:s 
Providence. This Sufferance of Providence, was not the 
2 My | effect of a ſupine inattention to his creatures, and their 4 
works; but ſtrictly conformable to his fixed, deter- I 
| mined, and wile deſign, in having created them pro- 
| „ | bationers. And has not infinite wiſdom over-ruled theſe - 
| | events to his own glory, and the welfare of his peo- y | 
ple, in the ſtupendous ſcheme of redemption * ? A myſ- 10 


tery, which the higheſt intelligences adore in lilence. 
But, does this act of Divine Providence militate, in any. 


one inſtance, againſt his Moral Gevernme ent? For my 


own part, I cannot perceive even the ſhadow of an 


objection. 


2. Divine PRovIDENCE may be ſuppoſed to be con- 
cerned in over-ruling the fin of Angels, and of our 
firſt Parents, and indeed of all mankind, to anſwer 


ſome 
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ſome great and good purpoſe, Thus the Divine Being 
might ſuffer angels to ſin, from a determination to over- 
rule that event, for the diſplay of his Juſtice, —He 
might ſuffer our firſt parents to tranſgreſs his covenant, 
that he might diſplay his clemency, his mercy, and his 
grace, and to heighten the happineſs of the Heirs of Glory. 
—He might ſuffer the Patriarch Joſeph to be ſold into 
Egypt, by his Brethren, that he might make proviſion 
for good old Jacob, and his numerous offspring, He 
might ſuffer him to be caſt into priſon, at the inſtigation 
of a lewd woman, that he might advance him in Pharoahs 
court. — He might ſuffer Pharoah to rebel againſt his 
word, and to harden his heart againſt his Judgments, that 
he might make his power known, diſplay his ſovereign 


uncontrolled authority over all his creatures, and prove 


himſelf to be what he is, the TRUE Gov, the SuprEME 
GoveRNoR of the univerſe.—He might {ulter the Jews to 
crucity his only Son, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that he might 
diſplay his great love to ſinners, redeem them from all in- 
iquity, and bring about their everlaſting ſalvation; and 


thereby manifeſt the glory of his hoitnels, juſtice, mercy, 


and grace. 


If the Divine Being ſuf er any of his creatures to fin a- 


| gainſt him, we may ſuppoſe that His I > ovidence i is concern- 


ed ſo to over-rule, and order it, that it {hall be the means. 
to bring about ſome importaat good: and that in the end, 
lin itſelf ſhall be made ſubſervient to the glory of God, 
through his ever-rulin; Provide ice. But does that Provi- 


Fr dence, 
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dence, which eventually over-rules the ſinful actions of 


men to terminate in his own glory, ſuperſede Moral Go- 
vernment, or in any one inſtance defeat its deſign ? 
Surely not. 


3. Divine Provipence may ſometimes be concerned 


in removing impediments out of the way, that the har- 


dened ſinner may be more at liberty, to execute the 


wickedneſs which is in his own heart. Thus while Foſeph 


the Patriarch remained at home with his Father, his 


f Brethren found no opportunity to do him harm: but 
when Divine Providence directed Jacob to ſend Foſeph to 


carry proviſion to his brethren, who were in a ſolitary 

and unfrequented place, one material obſtacle to their wick- 
de deſigns was removed.—Reuben wiſhed to reſtore him to 
his Father, and to this end prevailed with them to caſt 
him into a pit, intending to have returned afterwards and 

to have taken him away ; thus his life was ſecured. But 
Providence ſent Reuben to a place remote from the pit, 


that he ſhould not prevent his Brethren from ſelling him 


to the I/hmaelttes; and by this means that obſtacle was ta- 
ken out of the way. Wherein does it appear that God 


by this act of Divine Providence infringes on the liberty 


of Moral 4 Tents, while they are violating his ſacred | 


Laws? Can God, in any proper ſenſe, be conſidered as 
the efficient cauſe of their wickednels, while his Providence 
is removing impediments out of their way, and over-ruling 
their unrighteous intentions to promote his own glory ? 


By no means, 4. DIVINE. 
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4. Divine PROVIDEN GE may be ſuppoſed to ſet bound- 
aries to the ſinful conduct of men, and thereby reſtrain 
them from perpetrating the wickedneſs that is in their 
hearts. This may be called reſtraining Providence, and is 
effected in various ways.—By eſtabliſhing penal Laws in 
civilized Countries. Theſe have been the means of pre- 


venting multitudes from running to thoſe lengths of riot, 


into which their inclinations would otherwiſe have led 
them: thoſe laws acting as a bridle of reſtraint upon man- 
kind, in general, are calculated to hinder them from com- 
mitting acts of violence. By uſing the authority of ſuperi- 
ors, to check the wickedneſs of the common people. 
7 What but this prevented the Jews, from imbruing their 


hands in the blood of the apoſtle Paul, when they | 
ſet upon him in the temple, with a full intent to ſlay 

him.—By implanting a ſenſe of honor and reputation in the 
human breaſt, men have been frequently prevented the 
commiſion of ſome ſins, contrary to their own inclinations. 
Thus the opinion which the multitude {ometimes 
entertained of Jeſus Chriſt, prevented the Phariſees from 


laying hands on him, leſt they ſhould loſe the eſteem of 


the common people. By placing Conſcience in the breaſt of 


every man, as Gods vicegerent, Divine Providence has 
frequently prevented men from running into fin, when 
ſurrounded with temptation.— By xing in men a ſenſe of 
worldly intereſt, Divine Providence has ſtimulated ſome mer: 
to afford protection to the innocent. Thus the life of 
our Queen Elizabeth was preſerved during the reign of 


42 her 
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her Siſter Mary, amidſt the moſt imminent dangers, ariſing 
from her jealouſy and bigotry, by the interpoſition of her 
Brother in law, King Philip, ſolely actuated by ſecular 
views. - By depriving men of a favourable opportunity for 
perpetrating their wicked deſigns, Divine Providence has | 

| ſecured the lives of his faithful Servants. Poſf donius in the _ 

life of Auguſtine, tells us, that the good Father going to 3 


teach the people of a certain Town, took a guide with 
him, to ſhew him the way: the Guide miſtook the uſual 
road, and ignorantly fell into a by- path, by which means 
he eſcaped death by the hands of the blood thirſty 
Donatiſts, who knowing his intention, way-laid him, with 
a delign to a afſaſſinate him on the road; but their cruel | 
purpoſe was fruſtrated, by depriving them of an opportu- 
nity to accompliſh their barbarous ſcheme.—lt is recorded 
of the Rev. Mr. JrxwEr, that about the begining of 
Queen Mary s Reign, the Inquiſition taking hold of him 
in Oxford, he fled for London by night, but previdentially 
loſing the road, he eſcaped the Inquiſitors, who were in 


eager purſuit of him. By ſuffering their enemies to come 
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againſt them, Divine Providence ſometimes calls off the attention ba 
of men, from the accompliſkment of their malignant deſigns 


Thus was Saul kept back from ſlaying David, by a report, 
that the Philiſtines had invaded his Kingdom. —By mira- 


lo interpojitions, Divine Providence has lometimes pre- 


5 N | 7 8 4 ; > FA 8 4 oy ö 280 . Lo pi = 5 , 
vented men from executins their wicked intentions. When Ba- 5 
laam was Journeying on his way, with a ws intent to have 5 


curted lirael, the Lord opened the mouth of the dumb Af 
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to reprove the madneſs of the Prophet. —When Jeraboak 
| ſtretched out his hand to ſeize the Prophet tor propheſying 
againſt the altar at Bethel, Divine Providence withered 
and dried it up. When King Uzziah invaded the Prieſts- 
Office, the Lord ſmote him with an incurable leproſy, 


and thereby prevented his wicked deſign.— But in all theſe 


ways, adopted by Divine Providence, for the purpoſe of | 
checking the wickedneſs of men, is there any thing incon- 
liſtent, or incompatible with Moral Government, or oppoſed 
to free Agency? Is there any Agency or compulſive In- 


fluence made uſe of, either to ſeduce men from the path of 


: duty, or to lay them under an abſolute neceſſity to obey 


the will of God? Excepting thoſe boundaries which have 


been ſet to their wicked actions, which they cannot paſs ; 


and without which, this world would be a theatre of 
ſlaughter and bloodlhed. 


5, Divine PROVIDENCE is concerned in fitting men 
for, and placing them in their different ſtations and em- 
ployments, ſo far as thoſe ſtations and employments are 
lawful and beneficial: and even in ſuffering men to fill 
up ations which are in themſelves unlawful, The Di- 
vine Being beſtows upon men all thoſe mental and corpo- 

ral powers, all thoſe different diſpoſitions and appetites, 
which are in themſelves innocent, and by which they are 
qualified to fill up different departments allotted them in 
human life. It is He who has formed, the ſtrong and 
hardy Labourer the ingenious Artiſt —the accute 


 Mathematician. 
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— 


Mathematician, — the ſage Philoſopher, — the eloquent 


Orator,—the- Sublime Poet, —the able Counſellor, the 


conſummate Stateſman,—the wiſe Legiſlator, — with eve- 
ry other uſeful character in ſocial life, —But is there any 
| thing in the formation of our mental faculties, and the 
organs of ſenſe, in our paſſions, and appetites, that has 


the leaſt efſe& on Moral Government, ſo as to ſuperſede or 


claſh againſt it? are not men, when created, left to act for 


' themſelves, and to ule or pervert thoſe powers with which 


Divine Providence has endued them ? excepting thoſe 


reſtraints, and bounds, which Providence has ſometimes. 


been pleaſed to ict to their ſinful career : but is there any 


; thing in all this, that deſtroys Moral Agency, or that 


makes the actions of men any other, than, properly, their 


own? Or does there appear to be any contrariety be- 


tween Providential and Moral Government? 


 Divins PROVIDEN CE, for reaſons which we cannot 


fathom, ſometimes ſuffers men to be engaged in unlawful 


employments: God made man upright; bat he hath 


{ought out many inventions. Yet this, in no wile, 


oppoles his Moral Government, or infringes on that liberty 


which is eſlential to Moral Agency. Neither does it in 


the leaſt, reflect on the infinite wiſdom of God, ſeeing 


that he is able to over - rule all the conduct of his 


creatures to his own glory. 
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6. Divine PRO VI DEN CE ſometimes ſuffers his creatures 


% to do that, which may be the occaſion of tranſgreſſion, to 
85 others. Thus the ſerpent was ſuffered to tempt Eve, 


which was the occaſion of her fin, and of the ruin of her 
poſterity. The wicked are ſometimes ſuffered to oppreſs 
the righteous, which is frequently the occaſion of their 
acting an unbecoming part. Peter when urged by the 
enemies of Chriſt, and queſtioned concerning his being 
one of his followers, denied his Lord and Maſter with 
oaths and Imprecations. And a. man under oppreſſion 
may indulge. an unſuitable Temper, and uſe unlawful 


methods to get out of his difficulties. But are the cixcum- 


ſtances above-mentioned the efficient cauſes of men's tranſ- 
greſſing the Divine Laws, or are they the occaſion of it 
only? They cannot be the efficient cauſe of ſinning: for 


inſtance, why might not Eve, when tempted, as well have 


: called in her huſhand, to conſult him whether it were j 
1 proper or not, to eat of the forbidden fruit, as immedi- 1 
1 ately to have yielded to the Tempter? And why may 1 


not a man under oppreſſion, as well call to mind the 


Divine Omnipreſence, which obſerves the moſt ſecret de- 


242M 


viations of the heart from the rule of rectitude; and the 4 
Divine Omnipotence, which is able to puniſh the oppreſſor 
and relieve the oppreſſed ; and likewiſe the Divine Truth 
and Faithfulneſs of God in his promiſe; and ſo careful 7 
avoid whatever would incur his diſpleaſure, as to give 


himſelf up to lawleſs pallions, to ſpeaking unadviſedly 
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with his 1 and to murmuring againſt the moſt bigh? 


Therefore temptation and oppreſſion, are not the efficient 


cauſes, but the occaſe ons: and pride, ignorance, impati- | 


ence and -xebellion; are the real yes of a man's 


acting wrong, under preſent trying, or alflictive dit 


penſations. 


7. Divine PROVID EN may place, or bring men in- 


do ſuch circumſtances that they ſhall thence take occaſion 


to ſin againſt Him, —The providence of God led the 


f people of Iſrael through the wilderneſs, by ſuch ways, that 
they were ſure to ſuffer the want of water; this proved 


an occaſion of their murmuring againſt the Lord, and 


againſt his ſervant Moſes, which was doubtleſs a great ſin, 


The queſtion then is! Was Gods conducting them 


thither the cauſe of their murmuring, or was it only 


the occaſion of it? It was certainly not the cauſe ; for 


why might not the people have prayed to the Lord, 


as well as have indulged themſelves in murmuring a- 


gainſt him? They muſt have known that he could 


have given them water or any thing elſe that was 


needful for them; and it was as eaſy lor them to 


have become humble ſuppliants, as impatient. accuſers 


of the Almighty. Their diffculties, therefore, were not 


the cauſes, but the occa ſions of their murmuring: the 


cauſe originated in the wickedneſs and hardneſs of 
their hearts, 
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In the fullneſs of time, God ſent forth his only begot- 
ten Son into our world: the Jews were offended at Him, 


perſecuted him, and at laſt embrued their hands in his 


innocent blood; whereby they filled up the meaſure of 


their horrid iniquities. But was this gracious act of God 


the cauſe of their wickedneſs, or did not that ſpring from | 


an evil heart of unbelief and wilful obſtinacy ? The 
Divine Being cauſed his goſpel to be promulgated among 


the Gentiles ; but they, inſtead of hearkening, cruelly 


; perſecuted the meſſengers and miniſters of Chriſt. Was 


God's giving them the goſpel the cauſe of all their wick- 
edneſs, or only the innocent occaſion of it? Doubtleſs the 


innocent occaſion only. The fault was not in the diſpen- 
fation of providence, but in man's rebellious heart. Nor 
do theſe diſpenſations of Providence, either interfere with 
God's Moral Government, or the liberty of Moral Agents. 


8. Divine PROVIDENCE | is immediately concerned i in 
regenerating the hearts of ſinlul men, and in reſtoring 
them to the Divine Imace. This is properly the work 
of God, and in the ſacred Scriptures is uniformly aſcribed 
to the Holy Spirit. And whatever means or inſtruments 


he may chuſe to work by, the ſubjects of this happy 


change are paſſive in the matter: they are wrought upon. 


They do not ſo much as deſire to be converted, till the 


work is begun in them. Generally ſpeaking they have 
an averſion to it in their own mind, and oreat oppolitions 
are made againſt thoſe means and Inſtruments, which are 
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employed by the Holy Spirit. Some therefore may hence 
conclude, that the Providence of God is herein oppoſed to 
man's free Agency. Concerning which I would obſerve, that 
in this Divine work, the Almighty aſſumes a new charac- 
ter, viz. that of the God ot Grace and Mercy; that it is in 
every point of view, a ſovereign work, wherein man is not 
the Agent, but the ſubje&: it is the effect of a Divine 
Agency; man's Will is not active in it: and when this 
Divine work is performed, and his heart is renewed by 
Grace, he is then as much a free Agent in doing good, as 
he was before in doing evil. Moral Government therefore 
is not in the leaſt infringed upon, in the ſalvation of 
Man ; but in every reſpect maintained. The Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt has rendered a complete obedience to the require- 
ments of the Law, on behalf of the heirs of Glory: and 
he has ſuffered a puniſhment adequate to all their ſing. 
And, by the renovating inſluences of the Holy Spirit, 
they are made more capable of performing the Duties 
enjoined by the Moral Governor, By all theſe circumſtances, 
Moral Government is not only vindicated by Divine Provt- 
dence, but honored and magnified, As the heirs of glory 
were under the protection of Divine Providence, as creatures, 
prior to their converſion ; ſo, now, being made the ſubjects 
of a gracious principle, they are under the protecting 
Hand of Providence, as new creatures in Chriſt; being 
kept by the mighty power of God through Faith unto 
Salvation. And, as in the firſt Adam, mankind were 
placed on the foundation of a covenant of works, and 
their 
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their ſafety wholly depended on obedience; ſo, in the 
ſecond Adam, the heirs. of glory reſt on the foundation 
of a covenant of grace, and their ſtanding depends upon 
the immutable promiſe of eternal life given them in 
Chriſt Jeſus, and the continuation of the Divine favour, 
enabling them to work out their Salvation with fear and 
trembling. Nor can I perceive that Moral Government 
ſuſtains any injury by theſe means, ſeeing that its honor 
has been already ſecured in the perſon of the ſacred 
Redeemer, and the ſubjects of this grace ſhall be ulti- 
mately reſtored to a capacity for rendering perfect obedi- 


ence to the moral law, and ſecured in that obedience by. 


an act of ſovereign Grace. 


9. Divixe PROVIDENGE, or the ſovereign authority of 


” 


the Deity, 1s ſometimes exerciſed over the inclinations of 
men's Wills, and thereby they are ſwayed and turned, 
whitherſoever he pleaſeth; as it is written, © The Kings 


« heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water: 


5 ITE. 


„he turneth it whicherſoever he will.” ( Prov. 21. 1.) 

8 The preparations of the heart in man, and the anſwer 

t & of the tongue is from the Lord.” (Prov. 16. 1.) The 

| | Divine Being fruſtrateth the to bens f liars, and maketh 
dromers mad, he turneth wiſe men backward, and mateth 

| their Inotoledge fooliſh, (Ia. 44. 25.) He diſappoint- 
eth the devices of the crafty, ſo that their hands cannot 
„perform their enterpriſe.” (Job. 5. 12.) The Lord 
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„ bringeth the counſel of the heathen to nought : He 
T3 maketh 
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„ maketh the devices of the people of none effect.“ 


( Pfal. 33. 10.) From theſe declarations it evidently 
appears, that the Lord interpoſeth by his Providence, 


whenever it ſeemeth good in his ſight, to fruſtrate the 


wicked deſigns of men, or to change the purpoſes of their 
hearts, for the protection of his own people, Therefore, 
while he, in ſome meaſure, ſuffers men to a& from them- 


ſelves, as free Agents, he ſtill keeps an obſervant eye over 


them, and whenever it is neceſſary, he interpoſes His 
Divine Agency to prevent the miſchief which is in their 
hearts: fo, that the wrath of man ſhall praiſe him, and the 


remainder of wrath he will reftrain. Pſal. 76. 10. When 
wicked Human had obtained leave of the King Ahaſuerus 


to ſlay all the Jews throughout | his dominions, Divine 


Providence interfered, and ſo effectually changed the heart 


of the Monarch, that Human was hanged upon the very 


Gallows he had erc&ed for Mordecat, and the Jews were 


delivered from the intended deſtruction. But in all this, 
there is not the leaſt ground to conclude that Divine Pro- 
vidence ever exerts its influence over the minds of men, to 


cauſe them to do wickedly; no, not even in thoſe inſtances 


in which he has appointed men to office, ſolely with a view 
to puniſh the wickedueſs of others, who have merited de- 
ſtruction at his hands: as, the anointing of Fehu to be king 
over Uract, that he might utterly deſtroy the houſe of Aub: 


and the anointing of Huzdel to be king of Syria, that he 


cannot heſitate a moment to allow, that the Divine Being 


might ſcourge the Iſraelites for their Iniquities. For we 
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has a right to commiſſion whom he will to be the Execu- 
tioners of his vengeance, on them who have forfeited 
their lives to Divine Juſtice ; and were they to perform 

His orders, as an act of obedience, and in a proper Spirit, 

I cannot perceive that they would be chargeable with any 
crime: or elle, the Iſraelites muſt have been guilty of | 
very great wickedneſs, when they took poſſeſſion of the 
Land of Canaan, But their having a commiſion from the 
Deity, fully juſtified their conduct, while they deſtroyed 
the Inhabitants, who had, by ſinning, forfeited their lives 
to God's avenging Law. But if the executioners of God's 

vengeance act in their own Spirit, and exerciſe wanton 
cruelties; this muſt be imputed to themſelves, and neither 

to the Divine Agency, nor to the Divine Commiſion; never- 
theleſs the delinquents have deſerved ſeverer puniſnments 
at the hand of God, than thoſe which he ſuffers to be 

| inflicted on them by theſe Inſtruments of his vengeance. 

So that God is righteous, though men be wicked, while 

they are fulfilling His purpoſes : for He does not influ 

ence their minds to ſin: His influence being always 
directed to another object. mY 


4 UeoN a general and unprejudiced ſurvey of the con- 

( | duct of Divine PROVIDER cx, it in no reſpect appears to 
be the eftcient cauſe of the commiſſion of any one ſingle 
ſin; much leſs of being tie main ſpring in the producti- 
on and continuance of Moral Evil, as Tome have repre- 


ſented it; and yet it is, in ſome way or other, concerned 
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in every tranſaction of human life, Neither does it ever 


deprive men of the liberty of acting for themſelves, except 


when exerting its influence for the protection of the in- 
nocent, the ſupport and defence of civil ſociety, and the 
ſecurity of the Church of God. And then it only arreſts 


and reſtrains the delinquent, to prevent further miſchief, 


acting as an oppoler of vice; but not as a deſtroyer of 


virtue. And ſurely the Divine Being has a right to pro- 
tec and defend his own people, and to uphold thoſe civil 


ſocieties in exiſtence, which infinite wiſdom has ſeen 
meet to eſtabliſh in the world, for the benefit of mankind; 


when to accompliſh this, no other exertion of authority is 


neceſſary, than that of reſtraining wickedneſs, and influ- 


encing the minds of men to the performance of laudable 


actions. This authority of control over the creatures, is 
what every lover of mankind muſt rejoice to ſee in the 
hands of unerring Wiſdom ; and which the Divine Being 


can never relinquiſh, conſiſtently with himſelf, as the 


infinitely wiſe Governor of the Univerſe, who doth what- 
ſoever he pleaſeth in the Armies of Heaven, and among 


. the Inhabitants of the earth, 
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n the Nature of Moral Evil. 


ARIOUS have been the ſentiments of men on 

2 this ſubject. Some have conſidered Moral Evil, 

as a deviaton from right reaſon, and conſequently from 
the will of the Divine Le giflator, who gave us that as a 
rule. Some have thought that Moral Evil denotes our 
idea of a quality apprehended in actions, which excites 
averſion towards the actor, even from perſons who receive 
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no injury thereby. — The Apoſtle Paul ſays, * Sin is 2 
« tranſgreſſion of the Law: for where no law is, there is 


no tranſgreſlion,” —It is an act of rebellion againſt the 


Deity ; in which, the Moral Agent tramples on the autho- 


rity of the Monat, GoveRNoR,—Some have affirmed it to 
be merely a relative evil, and not any thing really evil in 
itlelf.—And others look upon it as a real evil; as much 


ſo as natural evil, 


_Moxrar. Evit may be conſidered in a two-fold point 
of view. As it exiſts i in the Moral Agent ; and As it diſ- 
covers itfelf i in external actions. 


1. LT us conſider it as it exiſts in the mind, or inheres 
in the Moral Agent. Here we behold it in all that infidelity, 
enmity againſt God, alienation of the heart from him, 
rebellion againſt his government, diſinclination to obey 
: his will: : in all that pride, covetouſneſs, undue attach- 
ment to the creatures, mali ce, envy, hatred, malevolence, 


hypocriſy, concupiſcence, Nc. ke, which are found in 
the human heart, 


TRar theſe diſpolitions exiſt in depraved Moral 


A gents 1s a ſelf evident propoſition. And ſhould I attempt 


to prove it, I fear my ingenious reader would charge me 


with trifling. In theſe innate diſpoſitions of the human 


heart, Moral Evil conſiſts. This is human depravity. 
And from hence proceed, all the ſinful actions in the 


Moral 
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Moral -World. This is the baleful root which ſprings 
up with our exiſtence, grows with our growth, and 
ſtrengthens with our ſtrength. 0 It brings forth that 


corrupt and malignant fruit, which imbitters human life; 
it renders the path through this world rugged and danger- 


ous; and in fine, it mars our every comfort, and poiſons 


our every ſocial enjoyment. 


2. Le r us conſider Moral Evil, as it diſcovers itſelf, 
in external actions and events, And here we behold it in 
fields of blood and ſlaughter, deſtroying and deſolating 
the habitations of men, involving nations and empires 


in awful ruin; in acts of cruel oppreſſion, rapine and 


: violence; in the worſhiping of idols, in an improper 


confidence placed i in the creatures, a neglect of the Deity, 


a contempt of his ſabbaths and ſanctuary ; a prophanation 


Of his holy and reverend name , and in an open defiance 


of his authority and law; in in done to parents, 


adultery, falſe witneſs, extortion, drunkenneſs, and mur- 


der; and in all the abominations committed by mankind, 


to the violation of the laws, both human and divine. 


Is Moral Evil then, real evil, or only relative? From 
the deſcription above, does it not appear to be a real evil? 


Does it not deprive us of real good? of communion with 


the Deity, a ſenſe of divine favour, peace of conſcience, 


ſelf-approbation, integrity, and true fortitude? Is it 
not introductive of real evil, guilt, ſervile tormenting 


tear, miſery and infamy; and if no remedy 
e 2 be 
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7 be applied, will it not conduct to everlaſting puniſh- | 
ment? And is not that a real evil, which deprives of real 
good, and introduces poſitive evil? For in proportion 
to the meaſure of Moral Evil, ſuch is the miſery of the 

Moral Agent. As it is written, The wicked are lite the 
| troubled ſea when it cannot reſt—There i is no peace ſaith my 
God to the wicked. Ala. 57. 26. 21. 


As it appears to hs real evil, ſubjeetly conſidered ; is it 
not ſo when viewed objectiveh ? , Does it not diſhonour 
the Deity, trample on his authority, and diſgrace his law? 
And if any ſhould object, that the Divine Being cannot 
| ſuſtain a real injury from any thing that is done by his 
creatures, that his eſſential happineſs is not diminiſhed ; 
nor the ſplendor of his eſſential glory ſullied: this muſt 
be owing to the perfection of his nature; and yet, it muſt | 
be acknowledged, that he is deprived of thoſe aſcriptions 
of praiſe, which are his juſt due, and that his glory is 
eclipſed to the intelligent world. And is this no real 
injury? Is there no real evil in robbing God of that 
which is due to him, and in obſcuring the ſplendor of 
his glory from his creatures, that they ſhould not ſee and 
adore him for his peerleſs perfections? ? If the Deity can- 
not be injured, yet, doubtleſs his creatures ſuffer by this 
means, a loſs which none but God can repair, —Liſten i 
to the groans and cries of the oppreſſed, the ſighings of 
the priſoners, and the diſtreſſes of thoſe who ſeverely feel 
$ Ly the injuries done them by wicked and un godly men.— 
2 1 VVT | | And 
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And though the Divine Being can, and does, over-rule 


theſe ſufferings for the good of thoſe who are exerciſed 


thereby ; yet this cannot change the nature of Moral Evil, 
nor make it to be what it is not, or would not have been, 
if no ſuch over-ruling Agency had been exerted, i, e. er! 
in itſelf, and awfully deſtructive in its effects. 

Dx. PRIEST L, in his Treatiſe on Philoſophical 
Neceſſity, affirms, that Moral Evil is not poſitive evil; and 


ſeems unwilling to allow of the exiſtence of pojitzve evil 


in the univerſe. He ſays, * in the eye of a Neceſſarian 


the idea of real abſolute evil wholly diſappears — 


Page 122. If nothing be poſitive evil but that which the 
Divine Being cannot over-rule, or make ſubſervient to 


the purpoles of good, probably the Dr. may be right : 


for he can undoubtedly over-rule all things to that end. 


However, I ſincerely with, he could take the ſentiments 


of thoſe ſpirits, who are ſuffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire; as he will neither believe Moſes nor the prophets, 


the Lord Jeſus Chriſt nor his apoſtles—Our blelſed ke- 


deemer introduces the rich man, as ſaying, to Abraham, 
« Send Lazarus, that he may | dip the tip of his finger in 
te water, to cool my tongue, for I am tormented in this 
flame.“ The Dr. might however, be diſpoſed, gravely 
to reply, this is the Effect of Moral Evil; it is Puniſh 


ment; it is Dicipline, intended to reform and ammend the 
wicked, and therefore it is not eventually real evil, but 
good! But is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the Deity 


1 would 
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would thus chaſtize and puniſh | for Moral Evil, if it 


were not a real evil x 2 


A Writer, under the name of Search, affirms, that, 
Moral Evil were no evil, if there were no Natural Evil. 


« Becauſe, how could I do wrong, if no hurt or damage 


7 could enſue therefrom to any body? And it 15 no | 


66 greater than the miſchief whereof it may be productive.“ 
From this obſervation we are led to enquire, what is 
Natural Evil? How is it diſtinguiſhed ? Does this Author 


confine his idea of Natural Evil to the afflictions of the 


Body, or to the ſufferings of the Mind, or to both theſe ? 


Does he mean the puniſhments inflited on the ſinner ? 


or does he take into the account all thoſe ſufferings 


endured in conſequence of ſin ; as guilt, ſhame, fear, re- 


morſe and terror, &c? Or only the injuries, which the 


Innocent ſuffer, from the evil conduct of the wicked i 2 II 


he intend tlie damage ſuſtained by others only, then thoſe 
ſins which are committed againſt the firſt table of the law, 


have no evil in them: for God cannot be injured by any 


thing that we can do.—* If thou art wicked what doſt thou 
unto him?” Our firſt parents therefore did no evil in 
eating of the forbidden irnit.—But will the Deity puniſh 
that conduct which has no evil in it? The puniſhment of 


their diſobedience proves it to have been eri in a proper 


ſenſe, It muſt have been fo in the account of God, who 
puniſhed it as a violation of his expreis command. This 
news that there is an evil in dilobeying the expreſs will of 
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the Deity.—It is contrary to the fitneſs of things. But 
if this Author includes all the ſufferings which are the 
conſequence of fin, under the term Natural Evil; then it 
amounts to no more than this, that Moral Evil were no 


evil, were it not for all the natural, neceſſary, and truly 


awful effects that follow the commiſſion of it; which is 


nothing more then ſaying, Moral Evil, were no evil, if no 


unhappy conſequences followed ; that is, it were no evil, 


if it were no evil, 


I moſt ſincerely ſubſcribe to the latter part of the 
ſentence, © That Moral Evil is no greater than the miſs 


* chief whereof it may be productive.“ But this miſchief 


extends to all the miſeries in this life, to death itſelf, and 


to the pains of hell for ever. For all the ſufferings of 
mankind, both in this life, and that which is to come, 


are the neceſlary conſequences of Moral Evil, They are 
eſſects ſpringing from their proper cauſe. I know not 


that there is a ſingle Natural Evil in the world, but fuch 


as neceſſarily flows from Moral Evil in one way or ano- 


ther. When God had created the univerſe, he ſaw that 
all was very good. Muſt not that therefore be a 


real abſolute evil, which has been the cauſe of intro- 


ducing all the milery that is in this world, and of 


all the torments of the next? 


SO ME. 
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Somr Authors have ſuggeſted, that Moral Evil 
has been the medium of introducing more happineſs into | 
the moral world than miſery, and that upon the whole 

| though ſome individuals may ſuffer in conſequence of 

Moral Evil, yet the whole rational world have been great- 
ly benefited thereby : that the gain abundantly over- 

balances the loſs ſuſtained. But who, that reflects for a 

moment on this objection, does not ſee its. fallacy, and 

that it is no more than begging the queſtion : it is a mat- 
ter that lies beyond the reach of human penetration ; for 
except we had ſome revelation from God, or were permit- 
ted to enter into the inviſible world, how can we ſlay 

whether Moral Evil is productive of any good at all, or 
that the felicity of an individual has been inereaſed by its 

introduction? Is not the enjoyment of God the alone 
ſource of all true happineſs to the intellectual world? 

And could not rational Beings have enjoyed the Deity in 

equally as full and ample a manner without the introduc- 

tion of Moral Evil ? What, ſhall it be ſaid, that fin has 


augmented our felicity! Then might the reprobate ſay, 
8 Let us do evil that good may come.“ 


M ORAL EvII is evidently contrary to the Eine 
of things; it is a diſeaſe in the moral world; which 
diſorders and deranges the beautiful order of nature, and 
defaces the image of the Deity in his works. And ſhall. 
it be ſaid, there is no poſitive evil | in all this ; merely for 
the purpoſe of inverting the moral world; and of intro- 


5 ducing a ſyſtem eothrly repugnant to divi ine revelation! 
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MoraL Evil is diametrically oppoſite to the Divine 


Nature which is holineſs itſelf, —His nature is good, poſi- 
tiveh and purely good: that which is the direct oppoſite, 
muſt conſequently be poſitive evil—S 1 is diſapproved 

of by that moral ſenſe, which the Deity has implanted in 
his intelligent creatures, with a view to enable them to 


diſtinguiſh between good and evil. In the greater degree 
that any one poſſeſſes this diſcriminating faculty, the more 
will He diſapprove of Moral Evil ; which is another 
evidence of its being poſitive evil, But J forbear to in- 
trude any longer on the patience of my reader, in prov- 
ing a matter ſo ſelf evident. The arguments above are 


abundantly ſatisfactory to myſelf, and I hope they will 
$ | appear to be ſo to every unprejudiced reader. 
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An attempt to prove that GOD is not the 
Aut for of Morar. EviL. 


'ERE it not that ſome Authors of great eminence, 


attempt totally unneceſſary. And what may appear ſtill 


more ſtrange, at the ſame time that they charge the Deity 


with being the firſt cauſe of Moral Evil, they exculpate 
him from every kind of blame, or charge of moral impurity ; 
and ſuppoſe that he could give exiſtence to Six, and yet 
remain as pure and holy as before : that he could involve 
his rational creatures in ſin and miſery, and yet continue 


the ſame tender, and affectionate Father, and entertain 


for them the ſame gracious deſigns. Becauſe ſay they, He 


did it from a good dijpo/tion, and with a good deſign. 


Dr. FRIESTLY ſays, © Our Tuppoing that God is the 
Author 


4 2 


in the republic of Letters, have deliberately 
avowed this ſentiment, I ſhould have deemed the preſent 
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„Author of Sin, by no means implies that he is a ſinful 
Being; for it is the diſpoſition of mind that conſtitutes 


the ſinfulneſs of an action. If therefore his diſpoſition 


and deſign be good, what he does is morally good.” — 


(Phil. Neceſ. p. 129. )—Artful ſophiſin ! Is it poſſible, 
In the nature of things, that Moral Evil ſhould be produ- 


ced with a good diſpoſition, or deſign? No man can prove 
that the moral world ſhall ſuffer nothing from the intro- 
duction of Sid: much leſs, that any real advantage ſhall 
accrue from thence to Moral Agents, And to affirm any 


thing of the kind, is an unwarrantable preſumption. If there 


be only one that eventually ſuffers by the introduction of 


Moral Evil, and if the Deity foreſaw this when he pro- 


duced it, could he have a good deſign towards that indivi- 


dual * 9 But how many individuals will ſuffer by it, is not 


within our limits to determine. All the angels that fell, 


and all ungodly men dying in a ſtate of impenitence and 


' rebellion againſt God, will ſuffer by that event to all 


eternity. And whatever Dr. PRIEsTLY, or any other 


writer may ſuggeſt to the contrary, the ſacred volume of 


eternal truth, gives not the leaſt intimation of any provi- 


1 ion made for the recovery of ſuch out of the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimſtone, where their worm dieth 
not, and their fire 1s not quenciied; but the {mote of their 
torment wil aſcend uþ for ever and ever, I do not found 
the notion, of the Eternity of future puniſhment, on the 
demerit of one fin, or on any number of {ins committed 


in | this li le; but upon the eternal duration of the guilty 
fy __ ſufferer, 
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ſufferer, and his everlaſtingly continuing to ſin againſt 


his Maker. The number of thoſe who will ſuffer by the 


introduction of Moral Evil will not be ſmall : „For wide 


is the gate and broad 1s the way that leadeth to deſtruc- 


tion, and many there be which go in thereat.“ John 
the Divine ſays, ſpeaking of the reſurrection of the dead. 
«© But the reſt of the dead lived not again until the 
66 thouſand years were finiſhed. And when the thouſand 


years are expired, Satan ſhall be Jooſed out of his priſon, 


and ſhall go out to deceive the nations which are in 
« the four quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog, to 
6 gather them together to battle, the number of whom is 
„as the ſand of the ſfea,”—( Rev. 20. 5. 9.) God 


muſt have foreſeen, that the introduction of Moral Evil 
would iſſue in the final ruin of all thoſe, who fall under this 


deſcription. Therefore in the production of Moral Evil, 


his deſign towards theſe could not have been good, what- | 
ever it might have been towards others. That action 


which is not done with a good dean, towards thoſe who 
may be effected thereby, cannot be a good ation, God could 


not have a good dein in the introduction of Moral Evil, 


with relpec&t to an innumerable multitude of intelligent 


Beings ; when he foreſaw, that they would be e verlaſtingly 
miſerable, in conſequenc? of its introdudion. Therefore, ac- 
cording to Dr. PRIESTLY's cwn mode of argument, the in- 


troductlon of Moral Evil could not be a moraily goοα action. 


Hence I conclude, on the Doctor's own principle, that 
God could not be the author of Moral Evi, for that 
would prove him to be, what he is not,—a ſinful Deing. 


1. GoÞ 
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| 5 
1. Gov is all goodneſs, and there cannot be any thing | | | 
1 in him of a contrary nature; no ill diſpoſition or deſign {1 
75 towards his creatures; for that would be evil. They who 5 | | | 
4 think otherwiſe muſt be ignorant of his nature and per- i} 
9 fections. Sin is a real evil, and could not originate from 
4 a good diſpoſition or deſign towards multitudes of his crea- 
3 tures, who previoully to ſin's introduction, could not have 
1 offended him, in any reſpect. And to have ſtudiouſſy 
f contrived their ruin, muſt have been ſo oppoſite to his 
q nature, that our feelings revolt at the idea. What, ſhall 
E a Being all goodneſs, overthrow and involve in everlaſting 
5 deſtruction, a countleſs number of his creatures, who had 
5 never wilfully oftended ; for ſo it muſt have been, had fin 
1 originated in the Deity! God forbid, that we ſhould 
7 entertain an idea ſo horrid, ſo abſurd, and ſo unjuſt, con- 
5 cerning the moſt pure and perfect of all Beings! This 
would totally contradict the word of Divine revelation, 
which expreſſly declares, that God is good to all, and his 
tender mercies are over all has woe. (Plal. 145. 9.) 
Out of the mouth of the moſt high proceedeth not evil 
« and good. Wherefore doth a living man complain, a 
man for the puniſhment of his ſins 5” ( Jer. 3. 38. 39.) 
How oppoſite to the Doctrine of Neceſſarianiſm! As they 
are his own ins, he cannot with juſtice complain; but if they —_—_ 


were the unavoidable conſequence of neceſſity, he might 
juſtly complain that he was treated with undelerved 
cruelty. But {hall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right? 
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2. TE immaculate holineſs of the Moral Governor, 
furniſheth a clear and concluſive evidence, that he could 
not be the primary cauſe of n. For if his nature be pure 
and holy, it is impoſſible that moral impurity ſhould be de- 
_ rived from him; as impurity cannot originate in purity, 
That can never be derived from his nature, which is not 
in it. Suppoſe it ſhould be rejoined. Though ſm cannot 
be derived from him, that is, from his nature; yet, he 


might give it exiſtence as a creator; as he has given to 


that of matter of various forms ; though. matter bears no 


relation to his nature, as far as we know, or can conceive 


of it. In anſwer to this objection, it may be replied; If 


he gave exiſtence to ſin, he either did it willingly, or 


unwillingly. He could not do it willingly in the nature 


of things; becauſe he abhors it; and we cannot ſuppoſe 
that an omni potent Being would produce that which is 


perfectly odious to himſelf: for if he hate the object, 


why give it exiſtence ; ſeeing that he acts without control, 


He could not be the cauſe of it againſt his will ; as he 


had no ſuperior to compel him. Should it be further 


ailerted, Though he deteſts fin, yet he might give it exiſt- 
ence, for the ſake of diſcloſing thoſe objects, which he has 
brought to light through its introduction; and which 


otherwiſe could not have been diſcovered. It may be 


anſwered, that though this may be A good reaſon for the 
Sefferance of Moral El; yet as the Divine Being loves 


koline ſs, and :bhois n, no conſideration could induce him 


to be its active cauſe ; pere as he could not be o 
| piout : 
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"4 without contaminating his own nature. A pure mind, 
muſt firſt be tainted, before it can become the primary 


cauſe of n. Some have conſidered Sin in a negative 


ſenſe, and term it a privation, with a view to prove that 1 
the cauſe of jin is in God; and others, with a view to 
prove that it might originate in the creature, Were we 
to admit that Sin is a privation, only, (out of complaiſance to 
Geatlemen of this ſentiment, ) it would ſtill appear plainly 
evident from the holineſs and purity of his nature, that 
God could not be the Author of Moral Evil. For that act 
which diveſted the Moral Agent of his purity, and reduced 
the firſt tranſgreſſor to a ſlate of Jin, muſt either be a : 
morally good or bad action. We have already proved that 
it could not be a good action, cone ner the Deity 
could not be concerned in it. 
81x muſt firſt JoſSits natural turpitude, and become 
3 inoxious, before a Being of ſpotleſs holineſs can give it 
5 exiſtence. And ſuch muſt be their ideas of Moral Evil, 
1 who think and write conſiſtently in favour of God's being 
% the Author of it. With them, ſin is not a real poſitive 
1 evil. And when viewed in this light, it is no wonder 
6 they ſhould fo eaſily embrace that ſide of the queſtion : but 
i that others ſhould entertain ſuch a notion, who conſider 
15 fin as a real evil, is not fo eaſily accounted for. But 


having made it appear, that ſin is a real evil; and that 


God is immaculately holy ; how is it poſſible to conſider 


F: him as the efficient cauſe of it ? 
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3. Tux juſtice and r17hteouſneſs of the Moral Governor, 
ſupplies us with a ſtriking argument, to prove that he 
cannot be the Author of Moral Evil, We have already 
ſhewn that God is juſt and righteous. As ſuch he can- 
not do any thing to the injury of his creatures, yet to have 


ſeduced them from their duty, and to have involved them 


in ſin and guilt, muſt have injured them effentially : but ; 


as God cannot do any thing to the damage of hiscreatures, 
it is impoſſible that he ſhould have been the firſt moving 
cauſe of their tran'greſſion, 


Ir the conduct of the Moral Governor, correſpond 


with our ideas of juſtice and 7i7hteouſneſs, it is impoſſible 
In the nature of things, that he ſhould be the Author of 


ſin, and of influencing Mora! Agents to violate his holy 


and righteous law; except we could make it to appear, that 
they {hall eventually ſuſtain no injury thereby, or elle 
receive an adequate recompence ; but it is impoſlible to do 
this, conſiſtently with the inſpired word of God: and even, 
Dr. PxIxsTLx himſelf, in his ſcheme of Philoſophical Ne- 


cellity, does not attempt to reconcile his ſentiment to divine 


revelation: could he have done this, the Doctors ſcheme 
would probably have been the moſt plauſible that was ever 
offered to the public. But as that is impracticable, it has no 
baſis to reſt upon, but his own inventive imagination. For, 
however he may diſpute the ſenſe of the words 41DIOS, 
and AIDNJsS, rendered for ever, and everlaſiing, by 
our Tranflators; yet, while it is recorded of the 
wicked, that their worm dicth not, and the fire 1s not 


quenched, 
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quenched, we muſt call in queſtion the Doctor's notion of 
ſouls being liberated, from the lake that burneth with fire 


and brimſtone, where, according to the ſacred ſcriptures, 


the ſmoke of their torment aſcendeth up for ever and ever. 
But how is it poſſible to make the ideas, of God's having 


become the efficient cauſe of the fall of man, and conſe- 
quently of the fins of all the human race; and of his hav- 
ing doomed them to eternal miſery, in conſequence of their 
fin, comport with our conceptions of jujtzce and righteouſneſs? 
God is juſt and rigit. To be the Author of men's ſinning 


againſt him, and then to puniſh their {in with eternal fire, 


is not in the leaſt reconcilable with our ideas of ju ſtice and 


righteouſneſs ; and therefore, I conclude, that he could not, 
in the moſt remote ſenſe of the word, be the active cauſe 
of their ſin, 


In order to bring the whole of the foregoing arguments 


Into one general view, it might here be obſerved, that ac- 


cording to the nature and fitneſs oi things, Moral Evil could 
not orizinate in the Deity ; becauſe, it could neither be 
derived from him as its proper fource ; being oppolite to 
his nature: nor could it be produced by him; tor it does 
not conliſt with the nature of things, to ſuppoſe, that he 


{hould be capable of giving exiſtence to that which is 


five evil, by reaſon of his goodneſs; fin is poſitive evil, 


and therefore could not owe its exiſtence to him: and were 
we only to conſider it as a privation ; it does not comport 


with the nature and fitneſs of things, to ſuppoſe, that the 


Deity ſhould rob his creatures, of that, which he himſelf 


| | . 
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had beſtowed upon them, as neceſſary to render them 
capable of obeying his will. Would he firſt make, and 
then unmabe his rational creatures? Strange idea! Neither F 
could fin be owing to his influence, for he cannot influ- E 
ence any of his creatures to that which | is evil; He has | 
not ſo much as laid a temptation before them, to draw ; = 
them aſide from their duty ; but has guarded them by _ 
threatenings and promiſes, to keep them i in the path of = 
holineſs and obedience. ** God tempteth no man to evil.“ 
(Jam. 1. 13.) Sin bears no relation to God, either as an — 
Author, a Prompter, or moving cauſe of any kind : and 


therefore, in the nature of things, its exiſtence could not 
be derived from him. Is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a 
Being all love, ſhould produce Enmity ! That a Being all 
holineſs and purity, ſhould produce unholineſs and impu- 
rity produce that which he hates !—become the Author 
of that which he abhors !—and do that which is evil in 0 
itſelf, to bring about that which is good : as if he could 7 
not have brought about good, without the introduction | 


of evil! | | q 
If the Deity were the firſt cauſe of moral depravity, it 4. 
could not, in the nature of things, be evil; it could not be f 
fn; for ſuch is his nature and perfections, that he could 
not give exiſtence to that which may be deemed evil, or 


| finful: fin muſt then have loſt its eſſential quality, before 
we can conclude, that God was the firſt cauſe of it; and in 

this caſe, it would not have been oppolite to his will, 
offenſive 
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offenſive to him in it's nature, or an a& of diſobedience 
to himſelf; for by what mode of reaſoning can that 
be proved to be an a& of diſobedience to God, offen- 
1 five to him in it's nature, or oppoſite to his will, which 
4 is the effect of his own Agency? Allo, that action, which 
is an effect of the Divine Agency, can with no propriety 


be deemed a moral action; for it is not properly the action 

1 of the Moral Agent, but the action of the Moral Govern- 

nor: and therefore cannot be of the moral kind, i. e. as 
5 done by the creature. Thus it appears, from the very 
: nature of things, to be abſolutely impoſſible for the Su- 

preme Being to have been the firfl cauſe or lin, 


5 Ir may be objected, if God be not the firſt cauſe of 
4 Moral Evil, then we muſt neceſſarily allow of two firſt 
cauſes ; one the firſt cauſe of all moral good, and another 

the firſt cauſe of all Moral Evil. This at firſt ſight may, 


to ſome, have a very diſagreeable appearance indeed; 


but on a little nearer inſpection it's terrific image diſ- 


appears, and this monſter of an obje&tion becomes per- 


4 fectly moffenſive. It amounts to no more than this, 
; that, if God did not give exiſtence to Moral Evil, then 


a creature muſt have been the firjt cauſe of its introduc- 
tion into the moral world. And what then? What ab- 
{urdity will follow from thence if it be admitted? Is 


there any thing ſo very inexplicable and myſterious 


P 7 in this, that we ſhould ſtumble at the idea? If a Crea- 
| ture could not have been the fi t cauſe of Moral Evil, 
M | then 
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then a creature could not have commited ſin of him- 
ſelf; but muſt neceſſarily have been aided and aſſiſted 
by the Creator! But will any man in the right uſe of 
his intellectual faculties affirm, that it was impoſſible a 


Moral Agent, left to the freedom of his own will, ſhould 


have been capable of violating the law preſcribed as a 


| teſt of his obedience, without the aid of his Creator ; who 


by that means, alſo, muſt have become the firſt moving 


cauſe of his creatures ſinning againſt himſelf! Admit 
of ſuch a ſentiment, and then, what kind of figure will 
the Moral Governor make in the eye of found reaſon 
and underſtanding ?—A Moral Governor enacting right- 
_eous laws; then influencing His ſulje&s to tranſgreſs 


them ; and afterwards puniſhing the breach of thoſe laws 


with everlaſting torment! Reader, can theſe things ac-- 


cord with your common ſenſe? Whither will polemi- 
cal diſputation carry us; and into what abturdities will 


it not betray us? 


That God could not have been the firſt cauſe of 


Moral Evil, is manifeſt, from it's nature, it is poſſitive evil, 


from the moral perfections of the Deity, His Goodneſs, 


holineſs, and juſtice; and from the nature of things, 


which renders it impoſſible for the Deity to have been 


the firſt cauſe of ſin; And it the Morar Governor 


were not the frſt cauſe, it muſt have originated in the 


Moral Agent: which, I hope, will more fully appear 
under its proper head. 
8 ET. II. 
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SECT. BM. 


On the Introduftion of Moral Evil. 


HAT Moral Evil does exiſt, is too 8 to 


require any argument.— That there was a time 
when it firſt began to exiſt, was never diſputed that 
I know of f. But to account for its introduction, has 
greatly perplexed the Moraliſt in all Ages. And it 
may always remain an impenetrable myſtery, not to 
be unravelled by finite | beings, in this impertect ſtate. 
How it was poſſible for the Angels, whoſe nature was pure, 
and whoſe minds were diſpoſed to obey the will of 
their Creator, to deviate from the path of rectitude, 


and to embrace that which was ſo repugnant to their 
. 
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Duty? muſt be a queſtion very difficult to ſolve.—It 
may alſo appear as hard a taſk to account for the 


defection of Man, ſeeing that he had a diſpoſition per- 


fedtly conformed to that Law, preſcribed for the rule 
of his conduct, We do not know that he had afty 


pride, or ambition in his nature, for temptation to 


operate upon ; or any deſire, but ſuch as correſponded 


with the will of God. There ſeems to have been 


nothing in his nature but rectitude: and yet we can- 


not ſuppoſe that the tempter had power to change his 


diſpoſition, or to impart a different nature, than that, 


which he received from the hands of his Creator. | 


8 o ME have endeavoured to ſolve this difficulty 3 in one 


way, and {ome in another. Sone have imagined that 
God decreed thoſe Events, and appointed ſuitable ob- 
jects of temptation to allure the Angels from their 


allegiance, which couid not fail of ſucceſs; and then 


the Decetver was appointed to act the part of a tempier 


to ſeduce our firſt Purents. All which might do very 
well, if we could exculpate the Deity, on this hyp- 
otheſis, from being the primary cauſe of Moral Evil. 


OTHERS have ſuppoſed, that every action of the crea- 
tures, is the effect of an injlux from the Deity : and that 
the morality of every action, is owing to a moral influx. 


That God might fluence to action, but withhold the 


moral Mur; and! as the creature Was incapable of acting 


mor ally 
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morally of himſelf, without the moral influx ; therefore, 
i when the common influx impelled him to action, he per- 
= formed his action wrong, for. want of the continuance of 


45 the moral influx. This was the ſentiment of the learned 


. Dr. Wulrszus. But if the morality of the creatures action 
depen: ded on the moral influx, and if that influx was with- 
held, with a defign to involve him in criminality, does it - 
; not remove blame from the creature? And except it can | 
} be made fairly to appear, that this mode of reaſoning 
| does not criminate the Deity, it cannot be admiſſible. 
| | Beſides this ſcheme ſubverts itſelf ; tor, it God influenced 
Adam to eat of the forbidden frut, he influenced him to a 
rorong action, an action that could not be performed right, 
5 by any means. 80 that there was not only a want of the 


moral influx, but an inſtuæx that diredtly and particularly 
operated againſt it: which goes very far towards making | 
God the Author of Moral Evil. 


5 OrTHzss have conceived, that the introduction of Moral 
1 Evil, was a certain and neceſſary conſequence of God's 
withdrawin g himſelf from his creatures; juſt as the intro- 4 
duction of darkneſs, is a natural effect of the Sun's with= _ 
drawing itſelf from our hemiſphere. This was the idea 
of Mr, EDWARDS, when he wrote his Treatiſe on the 
Will. But this hypotheſis involves in it a contradiction: 
for it ſuppoſeth lin to exiſt before it did. Darkneſs was 
prior to light; it was the original ſtate of the vaſt expanſe 4 


before creation: : the firſt ſtate of Chaos before light was 
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formed: and therefore if light be withdrawn, it becomes 5 


dark by a neceſſary conſequence: for darkneſs is generally 
conſidered as a negative idea. But ſin did not exiſt prior 3 
to holineſs: this was not the natural ſtate of things in the . 
Moral World. Holineſs preceded fin : and ſin therefore 

muſt be ſomething more than a privation. The want of 

holineſs does not neceſſarily imply the exiſtence of Moral Evil. 

tor there are creatures which are deſtitute of Moral purity, 

| and yet have no poſitive Moral Evil in them; as brute 

F 1 animals, and probably man in a ſtate of Idiotiſm. Vet, 

it may be ſaid, that if a Moral Agent be deſtitute of 

ſupreme love to God, he muſt be the ſubject of Moral 


Evil; for he is a tranſgreſſor of the law, who does not love 


God with a ſuperlative affection. In anſwer to this ob- 
2 jection it may be obſerved, that the abſence of love does g 
| not neceſſarily ſuppoſe the exiſtence of enmity : for it is 5 
| only a privation of good, and not an infuſion of poſitive evil; 5 
| and there may be ſuch a ſtate as that of indiflerence— — 4 
1 But were we to admit, that the withdrawment of holineſs, 1 
is neceſſarily followed by the introduction of ſin: yet what 1 
| - advantage would this be of to our opponents? Except they. © 
Th 1 8 could alſo prove, that God's witharatoment of his preſence, : 
| | or influence, from a pure creature, neceſſarily makes that 
f Creature either impure, or takes away its holineſs; which 
F think impoſſible to be done: for how ſhould this cir- 
cumſtance produce any change in its nature? This- 
would undoubtedly leſſen it's enjoyments ; but I cannot 
_ concelye that it would change it's nature; and therefore | oy 


all 
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am juſtified in coneluding, that the introduction of ſin is 


not a neceſſary conſequence of God's withdrawoment of 


himſelf. The creature being made holy and pure, God's 
withdrawment-of his preſence, did not, could not render 
it unholy or impure : extept we could ſuppoſe that in 
withdrawing himſelf he diveſted it of all moral purity and 
perfection, which I conceive no one will affirm. But if 
they ſhould, yet even in that caſe, I cannot conceive how 
this ſhould operate as the cauſe of introducing Moral 
Evil: for what reaſon can be rendered why the creature 
might not have remained in that nezative ſtate, till God 
had vouchſafed to. reviſit it again; and if it had, how 
could it have been guilty of poſitive Moral Evil: or 
wherein could it have been deemed culpable? But granting 
4 | that the Divine withdrawment, actually deprived the Moral 
7 Agent of all moral goodneſs, and neceſſartly infuſed Moral 
Evil, then Moral Evil was introduced by an unavoidable 
natural neceſſity. The Moral Agent under ſuch circum- 
ſtances could not avoid choofing Moral Evil; and if he 
could not avoid choofng it (that inability ariſing from the 
Divine withdrawmeat) then the neceſſity of Moral Evil 
was a natural and not a moral neceſſity, in the firſt inſtance: 
and except any one can prove, that he willed this with- 
drawment, or did Jomething that deſerved it, the intro- 
duction of fin was owing not to a moral, but a natural 


neceſſity : which throws the whole blame of ſin's intro- 
duction upon the Divine Being. 


If 
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Ir it be ſaid, that the creature did ſomething to de- 
ſerve this; that action doubtleſs muſt have been a ſinful 
one: and therefore their whole argument involves in it, 

a palpable contradiction: for ſin would have been the cauſe 
and not the effect of that withdrawment; and therefore 
fin, according to this hypotheſis, exiſted before it actually 
did exiſt, and was ſelf produced. How erronious a mode 


of reaſoning this, and how ſhocking to common ſenſe] 


F Ax theſe ſchemes have a tendency to make God 
N the firſt cauſe of | Moral Evil, and therefore are to be | 
ſuſpected; for we have already proved that God could 

not be the Author of ſin, by arguments, drawn from the 

nature and fitneſs of things. We muſt therefore look 
for the introduction of Moral Evil in the ſubjects of Moral 

x. Government, or more properly in that Agent who firſt 
tranſgreſſed the Divine Law, where alone it is to be 

found, conſiſtently with our ideas of Moral Agency, and 
the proper imputation of guilt to the agreſſor. And why 
ſhould it be thought a thing incredible that a peccable 
creature ſhould be capable of finning? Some indeed 


have wondered at the {in of angels, and have ſaid; © How 


could a pure creature become impure ? How could an 
« holy Being, to whom obedience was natural, diſobey, 
« and fo err from itſelf, and act againſt nature?“ 
And they have endeavoured to find out 4 cauſe for 

this myſterious Event: and as they could not divine, 
how it was poſſible, that an holy creature ſhould become 
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unholy and impure of itſelf, or capable of finning till 


its nature was depraved: and as there was no tranf- 


greſſor to corrupt the firſt ſinner by temptation, they 


very gravely conclude, that God muſt have been the 


primary cauſe of his creature's {inning againſt himſelf; 


and hereby make him the origin of Moral Evil!! 


But, ſurely, it would have become them much better 
to have ſought out ſome other cauſe: for, the ſame reaſon, 


which in their opinion, militates againſt the idea of a 


creature's ſinning of itſelf, operates much more ſtrongly, 


againſt the ſuppoſition of Gods being the author of tin ; 


and if their argument amount to anything, it proves, 


that Moral Evil, muſt either have been from eternity, or 


elſe, that it could not have exiſted at all. If God be the 
author of it, It muſt have eternally exiſted in him. Ik 
could not originate in him as its author, becauſe, it is dia- 
metrically oppoſite to his nature and pertections, And, 
das there was no other being from eternity, but God 


| himſelf, if Moral Evil did not exiſt in him, it did 


not exiſt at all, 


Bur, as angels and men were made peccable, as ſuch, 
they were capable of ſinning of themſelves; and there 


is no neceſlity for ſeeking any other cauſe, than that 


which exiſted in their peccability. To fay, they could 
not {in without foreign aid, is to deny their pecca- 


bility; if they were not peccable, they could not have 


ſinned of themſelves, and therefore, in inning, were 


N | not 
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not Agents, but inſtruments: and if only inſtruments, 
then not reſponſible for their conduct. 


Ir may be further alledged, «© But why did God 
„make them peccable; does not this ſeem as if he 
6 intended them to ſin” ? It is matter of doubt whe- 
ther God could have formed a moral probationary creature 
that was impeccable; for that would in ſome ſort 
have been deifying the creature, by rendering him 
independant and immutable. But, do ſuch perfections 
correſpond with our ideas of a finite Being? and if 
| | not, the dificulty inſtantly vaniſhes, For it is not 
a miracle, that a creature capable of ſinning, ſhould 
commit fin of it-ſelf, without the intervention of any 


1 - external cauſe whatſoever. It appears a ſelf evident 


1 e propoſition, that, if God created a probationary Moral 
| | b Agent, that Agent muſt have had a capacity, both of obey⸗ 
1 | ing, and of dilobeying: for, if only capable of obeying, it 
could not be a probationer, and then, a teſt of obedience 
F would have been altogether unneceſſary, as it could not 
| have difobeyed without receiving new powers : and there- 
fore, it could not be conſidered, as in a ſtate of probation ; | 


though that was the very ſtate, in which, every rational 
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creature was placed, prior to the fall. And hence it ap- 
8 | pears, that the Deity was faultleſs, when he made his 
FZ intelligent creatures peccable ; for he could not have 
done otherwiſe, while he formed them mutable and 


_ probationary 
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probationary: and being thus created, they muſt have 
been liable, at leaſt, to have deviated from the rule 
of rectitude. But they could not have been made other- 
wile than mutable and probationary ; becauſe it does 
not conſiſt with the nature and fitneſs of things, that 
2 creature, ſhould either poſſeſs one of the diſtinguiſh- 
ing perfections of Deity ( 1 e immutability * that 
it ſhould be without a teſt, to prove its obedience to 
the will of its Creator, * 


| SnovLD any be diſpoſed to aſk, Why did God 
ſuffer in to enter into the moral world, ſeeing that 
he could have hindred it? And, whether his ſuffering 
it, does not ſeem to indicate, that he willed its exiſt- 
ence? and if he willed its exiſtence, may we not in- 
fer, that his will had ſome influence, or tendency to pro- 
duce it? We cannot doubt of Gods ability to have 


* 5 SEN 1 1 * he had of me 


75 All he could have; I made him juſt and right, 
4 0 | Sufficient to have ſtood, tho” free to fall. 


Such I created all th' etherial Powers 
And Sp'rits, both them who ſtood and them who faild; 
Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who fell. 
Not free, what proof could they haye givin fincere 
Of true allegiance, conſtant faith or loye, | 
/ | Where only what they needs muſt do appear'd, 
Not what they would? what praiſe could they recieve ? 
What pleaſure I from ſuch obedience paid, 
When will and reaſon ( reaſon alſo' s choice) 
Uſeleſs and vain, of freedom both diſpoiled, 
Made paſſive þoth, had ſerv'd neceſſity, | 
Not me; 


| Milton Par, Loft B III. line 97. 
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prevented the introduction of ſin, in one point of 


view: as, he could have deſtroyed his creatures, prior 
to their ſinning; or he could have influenced their 
minds, ſo as to have hindered their commiſſion of 
it; and thereby, utterly have put it out of their power. 
He, doubtleſs, could have confirmed them in a ſtate 


of innocence, and then it would have been as impoſ- 


ſible for them to have ſinned, as it is impoſſible for 


the angels to fin, who have been confirmed in Chriſt. But 


then, it is proper to conſder, whether he could have 


done this conſſtently with his character, as a Moral 


Governor; with the ftate of his creatures, as pro- 
bationers; and the oljefts he had in view by mak- 


ing them ſuch, viz. the trial of their obedience ; and 


the diſplay of the perfections of his nature, his holineſs 


and juſtice, in rewarding, or puniſhing them, according 


to their obedience, or diſobedience to that law, which 


he had inſcribed upon their hearts. If it was right, 
and fit, for the Divine Being to ſupport his character as 
the MoraL GoverxoR: to place his creatures in a ſtate of 


probation, that he might be obeyed freely and voluntarily; 


id to diſplay his moral rectitude, in rewarding the 


obſervers, and in puniſhing the violaters of his will : 


then it would have been wrong for him to have 
interfered, by the exertion of his agency and inſlu- 
ence, to prevent the introduction »f Moral Evil.— 
—He cannot do wrong, and the fact proves that it 


was right for him to do as he did;—i, e. exert 


his 
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his Leziflative Authority, and leave his creatures to act 
for themſelves, and to abide the conſequence. Had he 
ated otherwiſe, he muſt have ſuperſeded his own cha- 
rafter, as a Morar GovERNOR; ſuſpended his power and 
authority over his creatures, as a Lawgrver ; changed their 
ſtate, as probationers; and trevented the trial of their integ- 
rity and alle giance to himſelf? Upon a cloſe or atten- 


tive view of theſe things, it will not appear to have been 


| to ealy a matter, for the Divine Being to have pre- 


vented the introduction of Moral Evil, as ſome have 
imagined, He could not have done this, without mani- 


feſtly deranging the wiſeſt plan that was ever laid, a plan : 


every way calculated to diſplay the perfections of the 


Deity, in the moſt ſtriking manner. Nay, may we not 


conclude, that it was impoſſible in the nature of things, 


that the Divine Being ſhould have prevented the intro- 


duction of Moral Evil, when he had predetermined to 
leave this matter to the free choice of his rational creatures, 
to ſtand or fall of themſelves, having full power to do 
either: as we may reaſonably infer from the angels who 
fell not, for they were undoubtedly placed in a probation- 


ary ſtate, as well as thoſe who fell ; but they kept theit 
integrity, and were afterwards confirmed in Chriſt, in 


conſequence of their obedience. Had the reſt imitated 
their example, we may reaſonably conclude, they would 
Have ſhared the ſame privilege. For, we cannot ſuppoſe, 
that the Divine Being, had leſs regard for one part of his 


workmanſhip, than he had for another. He naturally 


loved the whole, with an equal affection, to every part. 


THE RE 
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TnztRE is an additional objection, which may be 
advanced concerning the introduction of Moral Evil, 
into our world, which does not operate againſt the intro- 
duction of itinto the angelic world. The angels ſinned as 
individuals, every one for himſelf: but Adam's ſin, in- 


volved in it, all the human race. How does it correſpond 


with the goodneſs and mercy of God, to have permitted 


Adam to have had an offspring? And his deſcendants to 


have been ſharers in his guilt and miſery ? That God ſuf- 


fered him to have an offspring; and that this offspring be- 


came involved in his tranſgreſſion cannot be denied. It is 


alſo, as indiſputably true, that God is good and merciful. 
And though, we ſhould not be able to fathom the depths 


of his myſterious providence, yet the ſtate of the queſtion 


ſtill remains the ſame: for facts cannot be controverted. 


—God is good and yet man was ſuffered to propogate a 
ſinful race nor is it an object that now concerns us, how. 


ſin and guilt were tranſivitted from Adam to his off. 


ſpring; whether as their ſcederal, or as their natural head, 


or in both theſe ways : for this makes but little difference 


in the matter before us. When the Divine Being created 


man, he virtually created the whole human race in one : 


for all mankind exiſted in the firt Adam; as the tree 


with all its branches, foliage, bloſſoms, and fruits, are en- 


veloved in the kernel before it is ſown. Had the Divine 


- Being immediately deſtroyed mankind, he muſt have an- 


nihilated his own workmanſhip, the far greater part of 


which he had deſigned for the enjoyment of himſelf, in 
2 ORD bis 
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ls heavenly kingdom. But, how would it have become 


him to have done this, when he was able to reſtore that 
which was loſt by ſin, to the glory of his moral perfecti- 


ons? May we not conclude, that whatever he has done, 


Was, what his divine wiſdom ſaw the moſt perfectly juſt 


and right? Were would have been the propriety of de- 
ſtroying the work of his own hands: of fruſtrating | 
his own counſels, and of making his own gracious 
purpoſes of none effect? Would it have become, the all 
wiſe ruler of the univerſe, that the conduct of a creature 
ſhould have changed his counſels, and deranged his plan 
of operations? ſurely not. There can be, therefore, no 
Toom for impeaching the goodneſs and mercy-of God, 
when both ſides of the queſtion are properly ſtated. Be- 
fides, this very Event, awful as it was, clearly unfolds ſome 
of the divine perſections, which otherwiſe muſt have been 
obſcured ; ſuch as his patience, wonderful forbearance, 
and mercy. And, notwithſtanding, our views of an inſi- 
nitely wiſe Providence, are narrow, hort, and contracted ; 


yet we {hall find, on a minute examination, that 


« God is good to all, and that his tender mercies are over 


all his works.” 


Tn vs, having endeavoured to prove, that Moral Evil 
did not originate in the Deity ; having anſwered ſome of 
the principle objections which have been urged againſt it's 
proceeding from a different cauſe; and ſhewn the futility 


of thoſe ſchemes, which evidently tend to caſt all the 
blame 
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| blame on the Moral Governor ; we will now ſeek after ano- 
. ther cauſe, lor the introduction of Moral Evil; and en- 
f deavour to account for it on other principles; principles 
N which better correſpond with the nature of the Deity, and 
6 dhe criminality ot his creatures. — However, as Divine 
| Revelation is ſilent, about the cauſe of it's firſt introduction, 
i it does not become us to {peak in a politive manner, 


while we endeavour to {ſuggeſt the moſt probable, and 

rational way, for it's entrance into the moral world ; a 
way which fully ſecures theſe two objects, the vindicati- 
on of the Divme conduct, and the proper crimination of 


the ſinner. 


Tur angels were created mutable, and ſo liable to 


| | | change: nor do we know that it was poliÞle in the nature 5 
; of things, for the Divine Being to have made them other- Tj 
| N wiſe: for, immutability is one of the diſtinguſhing per- 7 
| 4 i-6tions of the Deity. Their minds, alſo, were fmte, and 5 
| i ES therefore liable to err, or to form wrong notions of thoſe by 


ſubjects which were above their comprehenſion. We 


may rationally f:ppoſe, that a teſt of obedience was given 


| , them: in which we have Adam, as an example. We 
| may alio imagine, that their active minds were ardently 
| ; 5 employed in ſpeculating on Objects not clearly or fully 
: revealed, —And, that themſelves, and their creator, moſt 
| probably engaged their attention in the firſt place. 


Lucir R, whoſe inteleét might have been more capacious 


than that of the rſt, in lis vehement purſuit after 


knowledge 
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knowledge, ruminating on incomprehenſibles, ſuch as, 
Divine, and angelic nature; &c. might have tiken upa falſe, 
or unwortiy idea of the Supreme being. He might have 
doubted of his being the Creator of angelic nature Hof 
his eternal exiſtence; of his abſolute independence ;—whether 


he had not uſurped an unlaw/ul authority over them; —whe- 


| ther he had derived his exiſtence from the Deity ; whether 


he was dependant on him for the continuation of that exiſt- 
ence; and for his happineſs while he did exiſt ;—and 
whether he did not poſſeſs independence in himſelf, and fo 
was free from obligation to ary other. For, his inteli- 


gence concerning his own creation, depended on the vera- 


city of God; which he might allo queſtion. He might 
have argued with himſelf thus. If one Being can exit, 
without a cauſe, why not another? If owe independant 


Being can exiſt, why not another? And, as he had no per- 


ſoual knowledge how he came irito exiſtence, he might 


have entertained doubts concerning this matter. + Un- 


O 8 worthy⸗ 


7 It is more than probable, that ſome of my readers may be diſpoſed 
to ridicule theſe ſuppoſitions; and they may jay, It is impoilible that 
the angels ſhould entertain a doubt of their dependence on the Deity, 
Kc, For we ourſelves are capable of perceiving theſe things,. and can 
entertain no doubts, or ſ{cruples concerning them; and then how mucbi 
more muſt angels have been capable of this in a more exalted ſtate? 
This appears a very plaufible objection. But have the objectors conti— 
dered, that we firit imbibed the notion of dependence on the Divine 
Being, through the channel of education? and that when we caine to 
years of maturity, we endeavoured to inveſtigate the truth of this pro- 
poſition, impreffed upon out minds from our very inlancy, in a long 
train of reaſoning by inferences and conclutions drawn from ſome eſta— 
Hithed 4xioms, eſtabliſſed by another long train of reaſoning, Crawm 
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worthy notions concerning God, and too exalted notions 3 
of himſelf, would naturally diminiſh his reverence, and 
leſſen his eſteem ; they would cool his fervent love, beget 
indifference, make him leſs ſtrict in obeying his Maker's 


will, and then, by degrees, lead him on to direct acts 
Of rebellion. 


Ir we conſider 3 a Being, mvtable in its nature, is 
there any thing ſo very wonderful in its changing? If 


we view a finite, active, contemplative mind, is it marvel- 


ous, that it ſhonld conceive wrong notions of objects be- 
yond its comprehenſion ' P- It mi ta den ideas be entertain- 


ed concerning God and ourſelves, may We not naturally 


expect that they will produce their proper effect, i. e. 1 
{| | lefſen our eſtimation for him If a cr eature's conceptions | . 
| of the Deity be debaſed, his opinion of himſelf will of 
IF | courſe be raiſed ; and then how can we expect that his 
|. : reverence, and regard, ſhould continue the ſame as before? 
| It 


„3 * 


from ſome other Axioms, &c. &. And that if we had been trained up to 
manhood without any ſuch icntiment, or an idea of thoſe eſtabliſhed 
principles leading to the confirmation of that ſentiment, we might haye 
found that much more difficult, and involved in doubt and perplexity, 
which now appears plain and eaſy, and to which our minds are accu- 
fiomed to adyert with eaſe, without the neceſſity of gradually arriving 
at it by flow degrees? In ſhort, if the angels were not capable of 
erring, or forming wrong notions of the Deity, and of themſelves, and 
their obligations to their Creator, they muſt have been infallible, and 
it mutt have been impoſlible for them to have committed ſin. But they 
_ finned, which is a proof of their fallibility; and of their error in 
judgment, as well as in practice; though, it would be the height ol 
preiumption pohtively to allert, in what inſtance they erred, or began 


to err. I do not pretend to affirm anything, 1 only hazzard my 
conjectures, | 
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If his eſtimation of God be diminithed, does it not tend to 
weaken his ſenſe of obligation ?—And does not this lead 


directly to diſobedience ?—Is not the indulgence of 


unworthy and unbecoming notions of the Divine Being, 


a ſwerving from duty ?—And, can a pure created intelli- 


gence, leſſen his eſteem for. his Almighty Maker, love 
him with leſs than ſupreme affection, and over rate his 


own excellency, by indulging an over-weaning ſelf- con- 


ceit, and yet retain his original purity, and be guiltleſs ? 


The moment that a rational creature a&ts thus, he violates 
the law of nature, and the fitneſs of things. The mo- 
ment that he over rates his own excellency, and proudly 


neglects to aſcribe it to his Divine Creator, he is guilty 


of that pride which borders on ſelf-adoration; which is 


a fin of the firſt magnitude, and of the deepeſt dye. And 
how eaſily might all this come to pals, without, either the 
intervention of a ſuper-matural power, or the exertions 


of a foreign agency. 


Wien Lucifer had formed wrong notions of God, 
of himſelf, and of his fellow creatures; and had enter- 
tained doubts concerning their relation to the Deity, 
dependence on him, and obligation to him; how eaſily 
might he have communicated theſe ſentiments, and have 
inſinuated to others, that the Divine Being aſſumed an 
Authority over them, which he had no right to exerciſe, 
and thereby have excited rebellion, both in himſelf and 


others; and thus have become, the firſt cauſe of tranſgreſſing 


0 2 | that 
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that law, which was given to angels, as a teſt of their obe- 
dience And while ſome ſuffered themſelves to be influ- 
_ enced by his allurements to evil, and yielded to his ſuggeſti- 
ons, we have the greateſt reaſon to conclude, that others re- 
ſiſted, and retained their integrity, making a glorious ſtand 
in the moment of temptation and trial; who were afterwards 
confirmed in Chriſt as a reward of their unſhaken obedi- 
ence. Some may object, that this ſentiment does not 
correſpond with our ideas of ſovereign grace extended to 
angels, by which they were confirmed in Chriſt; for it 
repreſents this bleſſing, as the effect of merit, and not of 
grace. In anſwer to this objection, permit me to remind 
the reader, that every one placed in a ſtate of probation, 
muſt be under a legal covenant, and not under a covenant 
of grace: that this confirmation might be a condition of 
the covenant which angels were under. But to place 
them under a covenant with ſuch a condition, muſt have 
been an act of favour: for God might have continued 
them in @ ſtate of probation to all eternity ; and then they 
would have been liable to have ſinned, in any future period 
of their exiſtence. To limit, therefore, the period of their 
trial, muſt have been an act of lovereign tavour, and not 
of merit; and the objection, confequently, loſes its force, 
and becomes nugatory, I do not pretend to ſay, that ſin 
entered thus; but only ſuggeſt it a 4 probable way: : and 
Jure! Ys there can be no great danger in ſuppoſing, that it 
might have entercd after ſome ſuch 1 manner. 
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L am aware, that it may be objected by perſons of 
oppoſite ſentiments, that ,thele erroneous notions muſt 
have had a cauſe» The grand Seducer could not have 
formed thele notions without ſome object or other exciting 
them: there muſt have been ſome motive to have indu- 
ced him to think wrong, or elſe, why ſhould it have 


come to pals : for, doubtleſs, he was created with a diſpo- 


ſition to think right, &c. &c,——Therefore, there muſt | 


have been a cauſe for this effet. In anſwer to this, and 


fimilar objections, I would obſerve, that the cauſe could 


not be any real defect in his nature; for he was made as 


perfect as his nature would admit: had it been otherwiſe, 


then, he would have been an object of pity, and not of 
blame, as he did not create himfelf.—It could not have 


originated in God: for he cannot be the cauſe of Moral 
Evil, as we have fully ſhewn. It could not have exiſted 
in him, even remotely; his nature being immaculately 
holy. He could not poſſibly have put a ſtumbling block 
in the way: for he tempteth no man, His placing them 


in a ſtate of probation could not have been the cauſe ; for 
| ſome of the angels fell not; yet we have no reaſon to 


doubt of their being equally in a ſtate of probation, 


Wr muſt, therefore, ſeek for the cauſe of Moral Evil, 


in the creature, and in thoſe circumſtances which we have 


before mentioned, viz. his capacity to act and think of 
himſelf, without the controlling agency of others, his 
mutability, and liableneſs to err, being finite and peccable. 


All 
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All theſe, taken together, will furniſh u ſufficient cauſe 
lor the introduction of Moral Evil: for when we refleR, 


that the ſirtt tranſgreſſor had ability to think and act of 


himſelf, while God ſupported him in exiſtence and in the 


free exerciſe of his intellectual powers: and while we con- 


nect with this, the ideas of mutability, and a bounded capa- 


city, by which he was both liable to change, and to 


form wrong notions of incomprehenſible objects, what 


ſhould hinder us from concluding that he might have 


jinned of kamſelf, without the aid of external cauſes, or a 


Divine interpoſition. And if it can be proved, that he 


might have ſinned of himſelf, and from himſelf, then the 


point we are labouring to eſtabliſh, is compleatly gained, 


But from the foregoing arguments, it plainly appears, that 


he might have ſinned of himſelf, that no infurmountable 


 obftecle was in his way; being created with full power 
to obey or diſobey the will of God. There was no reſtraint 
laid upon him, but the denunciation of that law which he 
was made under; and the purity of his nature, which was 
mutable: and the light of his underſtanding, which, 


though clear and diſtinguiſhing, was nevertheleſs finite, 
and ſo liable to indulge wrong notions of objects beyond 


its comprehenſion, The firſt reſtraint might have been 


totally removed by unbelief, the ſecond might have 


yielded to mutation, and the third might have been 


liable to have taken up matters inconſiderately, in a 


miſtaken point of view, 
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IT is in vain to aſk, What could induce him to 


change? How could this originate in. himſelf, &c, ? 


Had he not been endued with ſelf motion, we ſhould 


have been under the neceſſity of finding out a firſt 


moving caule : but here we have it in himſelf, To 


deny that he was capable of tranſgreſſing of himſelf, is 
to ſay that he was not liable to err from the path of 


duty, viz. of himſelf alone: and then, he muſt either 


have had a coadjutor in the act of ſinning, or elſe he 


muſt neceſſarily have continued obedient, But who 


was that coadjutor ? for he muſt have been both a part- 


ner, and a ſuperior : yet, no ſuch aſſiſtant exiſted, 


excepting God, whoſe nature is fo abhorrent to ſin, 


that he could not have aided his creatures in the a& 


of ſinning; for then the Divine Being muſt have 


been an aflociate with all his creatures, in all their 


horrid acts of rebellion againſt himſelf; which I ſhould 


think no one will aflirm, Iv the Divine Being had co- 
operated with his creatures, with a deſign to have enabled 
them to tranſgrels his laws, that would have proved that 


he delighted in ſin; an idea from which the human mind 


recoils with juſt indignation. For reaſon lays, The part- 


ner in criminal actions, ought to be an equal tharer 


in the puniſhment. 


THz angels muſt have had an ability, both to obey, 


and to diſobey ? elſe, to what purpoſe were they placed 


in a ſtate of probation? How contradictory therefore to 


Treaſon 
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reaſon, and the nature and fitneſs of things, is it, to 
ſeek for a cauſe, not exiſting in themſelves? To ſay, that 
ſome external prior cauſe, was neceſſary, involves in it the 
following difficulties. 1. That the angels were not 
capable of {inning of themſelves, and therefore could not 
have been placed in a ſtate of probation, which contradicts 
an undeniable fat. 2. That ſome Being, or other, muſt 
have uſed wicked artifices, to have influenced the firſt ſin- 
ner to offend, which implies the pre-exiſtence of a wicked 
agent, prior to the frſt tranſgreſſor; which is a contra- 
diction in terms. 3. Or elle, that the firſt ſinner might 
have been contaminated by a pure Being, a greater abſur- 
dity than which, cannot well be conceived. 4. Or elſe, 
that the Divine Being muſt have ſecretly laid a ſnare 
to entrap him, and caule him to violate his laws ; conſe- 
_ quently, his tranſ greſſion could not have originated 
in himſelf, according to this hypotheſis: and if not 
in himſelf, he could not have been a criminal, and 
therefore, not a proper object of puniſhment. God has 
puniſhed the firſt inner; and therefore, we rightly conclude, 
that he deſerved puniſiment: which brings it clearly to 
this, that the fir jt Jenner muſt have been the Author of his 
own ſin. It muſt have originated in himſelf. Nor does 
this ſentiment involve in it any contradiction. For 'a 
mutable Being may certainly change of itſelf, —A finite 
Being may undotbtedly err of itſelf, while ſpeculatin g ON 
objects too ſublime for its comprehenſion. —That error 


may produce an evil effect on the mind, in leſſening its 
eſteem 
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eſteem for the Supreme Being, and in alienating it's 
affections from Him: and as natural cauſes will ever 
have natural effects, ſo, that alienation of affection will 
eventually produce wrong conduct. For there is a cloſe 
connection between ſentiments and actions: between 
our opinion of the Deity, and our behaviour towards 
him. As a finite capacity may err, in forming a judg- 
ment, or in ſpeculating on the Deity, or on creatures; 


there can be no neceſſity for ſeeking further for the cauſe 


of Moral Evil, From thence it may originate, and the 
Divine Being be eternally clear when he judgeth. For 
if he make a rational creature, it muſt be finite, unſtable, 
and peccable : and therefore may without any foreign 
agency, or influence, deviate from the path of duty, and 


rectitude, and become a tranſgreſſor of the Divine Law. 


Tus I have taken a ſurvey of the introduction of 
Moral Evil; and though I preſume not to affirm any 
thing, concerning the firſt offence ; either as to what it 
was, or how it was committed; yet IT hope it will evidently 
appear, to every unprejudiced reader, that ſin might have 
been introduced, without God's having abſolutely decreed 


it, and without the intervention of a foreign cauſe ;_ 
which is the whole of what was intended under this 


article. 

THE introduction of Moral Evil into our world; 
is particularly noticed in Divine Revelation : and we 
ind that the Serpent, or Satan concealed in the Serpent, 


P OY became 
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became the tempter. The temptation was powerful and 
Eve the immediate ſubject of it, raftly and rnconſi derately 
complied, without taking time to deliberate on the 
conſequences, without either conſulting her huſband, or 
imploring direction from God. How tar this raſhneſs 


may be ſuppoſed to have been owing to herlelf, or 


| whether the had any ability to reſiſt, or to act differently, 
peculiarly claim our attention and enquiry. For, her 


tranſgreſſion was either owing to herſelf, or to ſome 


foreign agent. She either had, or had not, a -POwer 
to ſtand, all things conſidered. 


IN the firſt place, we may ſuppoſe, that Satan acted 
entirely from himſelf, and not in conſequence of any 
Order given him by the Deity: for it would be impious to 


ſuppoſe, that the Moral Governor would firſt commiſſion 


him, and then condemn him, for executing his com- 
mands! Befides, ſuch was the horrid perverineſs and | 
rebellion of his heart, that he would have refuſed to 
have obeyed any mandate from the Deity. Neither can 
we, with any propriety, indulge the idea, of the Almigh- 
ty's prompting him to an act of wickednels; while we 


are aſſured from the higheſt authority, that ſin is abhor- 


ent to his nature. If it were inconſiſtent with the nature 


and periections of the Divine Being to commiſſion Satan, 


it muſt have been much more ſo, to have influenced 


the minds of our firſt Parents to comply with the tem p- 


tation: and therefore, we may ſafely conclude, that 
Satan and Themſelves were only concerned, in this 


tranſaction, | 1x 
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IN the ſecond place, it muſt be granted, that the 


Serpent either had, at all events, power to give efficacy 


to his artful ſcheme, or elſe it entirely depended on the 


will of our firſt Parents, whether they would yield to the 


temptation. If he had poſleſſed ſuch an abſolute power 


over their will, as to deprive them of their reſolution to 
reſiſt, in that caſe, they would have been faultleſs, being 
in a ſtate of neceſſity : for they would have been under 


the controlling influence of another, and not left to the 


freedom of their own will and conſequently, in an 


enſlaved ſtate before they had offended. But Satan had 
only the power to propoſe his temptation. And had 
they not power to turn a deaf ear: or to withdraw their 


eyes from the alluring object? Had not Eve the ability 


bo adviſe with her huſband, if ſhe found herſelf over- 
matched by the ſubtil adverſary? Might ſhe not have 


pauſed awhile, and have examined the probability, or 


improbability of what the tempter affirmed ? Might ſhe 


not have conſulted her own underſtanding, who was 


the fitteſt to be credited, the Creator, or a Serpent ? Were 
all her mental powers inſtantaneouſly ſuſpended ? Though 
the fact proves, that ſhe made but little reſiſtance; it by 
no means follows, that ſhe had not ſufficient ability to 
withſtand the trial: for if ſhe had not full power to reſiſt, 
wherein was ſhe to be blamed for complying ? The Di- 


vine Being never requires impoſſibilities of his creatures. 


where he has not ſtrawed. If Eve had not power to 
82 detect 
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detect the Deceiver, had ihe not ability to have called in 
Aſſiſtance? She muſt have known, that it was her in- 


diſpenſible duty, not to do anything of ſuch importance, 
without the concurrence of her huſband: and therefore, 


it evidently appears to have been a ſin of preſumption, 


When Satan had propoſed his temptation, it lay at her 


option, whether ſhe would make the trial: nor had he 
any power to force her compliance. The a& was en- 
tirely her own, and the might undoubtedly have refuſed, 
but did not: and therefore guilt and puniſhment were the 


fatal conſequences. Satan was undoubtedly in fault: but 


if he had poſſeſſed abſolute power over her, he would then, 


have been only in fault: but we find, that ſhe was in fault, 


as well, and therefore, ſentenced to ſuffer for her crime. 


Wurd Eve had tranſgreſſed, was Adam neceſſitated 
to follow her example? Had he no ability to reſiſt her 


ſolicitations? could he not have abſolutely refuſed to 
comply with her requeſt? It may appear ſtrange, that 


he ſhould ſuffer himſelf thus to be overcome: but the 


fact is indubitable ; yet, might he not have withſtood the 


temptation ?—He either had, or had not, ability to refuſe 


complying with her requeſt, It he had not ability ta 


refuſe complying, his fall was a puttable misfortune, that 


he could not avoid, and for which, he could not 


deſerve puniſhment; for if he could not avoid 


he was in a ſtate of neceſſity, and as ſuch, his con- 


duct was not the conduct of a Moral Agent; be- 


cauſe, he that is in a ſlate ol neceſſity is not a 


Moral 
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Moral Agent. The Divine Being blamed him for his 
compliance, and inflicted puniſhment on him; therefore 
he had ability to refuſe, though he neglected to exert 
that ability. But our opponents argue, as if the neglect - 
to exerciſe an ability, amounts to full proof that there is 
no ſuch ability, ſufficient, to be exerciſed. And becauſe 
that Adam complied, they affirm, that he had not mover 
to refuſe ; the motive was too ſtrong for him to reſiſt. 
It would be equally as good ſenſe to ſay, that a ſtout 
healthy man has not power to walk to a diſtant place, 
| becauſe he chooſes to ride. If it could be proved, that 
an active agent has no abilities, which he does not 


_ Exerciſe, then, this mode of reaſoning might amount to 


BE e . „C 


ſomething ; but as every man's common ſenſe informs 
him that he may have an ability which he does not exer- 


ciſe, it amounts to nothing. 


SHOULD any ſay, that Adam could not exerciſe 
His ability, becauſe, he wanted for inclination. It may 
be replied, if he wanted for inclination, it was either 
owing to himſelf, Or to ſome other agent; it could not 
be owing to another ; for no one but the Deity could 
take away his inclination, and we may be aſſured that He 

' would not take it away: and if it was owing to himſelf, 
and his own wilful negle&, to exerciſe his thinking 
powers, and the omiſſion of reflecting on the conſe- 

: quences of tranſgreſſion; then the fault was his own; 


he had properly no one to blame but himſelf ; and he 


might 
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might have had inclination, if he had choſen to deli- 
berate: therefore, it appears evident, all things confi- 

_ dered, that he had power to ſtand. And on this ground 
only, can he be juſtly criminated. If he could not poſſibly 
have reliſted, he was in a ſtate of natural neceſſ ity, and 
as ſuch, could neither be the fubject of cenſure, nor 
reſponſibility for his conduct. But every ſinners conſci- 
ence, when awakened tells him, that he might have acted 
a better part and that the blame totally devolves upon 
himſelf. If therefore, it be as our opponents repreſent, 
that every man is in a ſtate of abſolute neceſſity, and that 
all their actions are unavoidable, every man's conſcience | 
is a falle evidence ; and mankind are under a perpetual 
deception. To prove the truth, or rather falihood of this 
ſtrange abſurd notion, let any man in a ſtate of temptation, 
exert the powers of reſiſtance, with which he is endued, 
and then he will ſoon find, whether he does not poſſeſs 
more ability than is commonly exerciſed, under ſuch 
circumſtances. Let him refle& on the dreadful conſe- 
quences of ſinning; let him divulge the matter to ſome 
faithful friend; let him earneſtly implore the divine 
alſiſtance, and he will be fully convinced that he is not 
in a ſtate of abſolute neceſſity, to follow the dictates of his 
vicious inclinations. If mankind, after the fall, be 
5 - „„ capable 

II js upon this principle that our penal Laws are formed, with- 
out this ſelf agency, mankind might commit any depredations on civil 


ſociety with impunity : becaule, as Neceſlarians, they could not be tha 
Author of their crimes, and conſequently not reſponkble, 
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capable of practiſing ſelf denial, of reflecting on the 


direful effects of diſobedience, of ſtriving againſt fin, and 


of calling upon God for help; how much more muſt 


Adam have had this ability before ſin entered! And 
therefore the fault of eating the forbidden fruit was en- 


tirely his own, Hence it appears manifeſt, that the 


introduction of ſin was owing to, and originated in the 


frſt tranſgreſſors of the divine law; and that the Deity 
was not in any reſpect the cauſe of MokaL ExII. Thus, 


I have endeavoured to prove that Moral Evil is a real evil, 


hat the Divine Being could not be the firſt moving 
cauſe of it.— That there is no abſurdity in ſu ppoſing that 
a peccable probationary Moral Agent might ſin of itſelf. 


— That both angels, and man, in a ſtate of 1 innocence, | 


had full power in themſelves to continue obedient. —That 


5 their deſfection was from themſelves, and therefore havi ing 


ſinned, they deſerved, and received puniſhment from the 


bands of Divine Juſtice; which is no inconſiderable 


evidence of the truth of all the foregoing propoſitions : 
and now I will leave the point in diſpute, to the judg- 
ment of every impartial reader, ſecure in my own appre- 


henſion that what has been offered on this part of the 


ſubje&, will be deemed ſufficient to confirm him in the 


full credit of the doctrine of Moral Agency, as it ſtands 


oppoſed to Abſolute, Phyſical, or Moral Neceſſity. to which 


object I would now direct his attention. 


PART. III 
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ATECESSITY, according to ſome, has been de- 
©*  Pinguiſhed, into Phyſical, Moral, Simple, Relative, 


Antecedent and Concomitant, 


| PriystcaL, or NaTURAL NecessITY, is the want of 
a principle, an ability, or 2 means, neceſſary to act. 
Thus a man in a ſtate of delirium, cannot exerciſe 
his reaſon, He who has a broken leg, cannot walk. 
And he who is under the abſolute directing agency of 
another, cannot act of himſelf. 


Moxar NecessiTyY, is only a great difficulty, which 
is hard to be overcome ; , ariſing from long contracted 
habits, ſtrong inclinations, or violent paſſions. Thus, 

a covetous man, can hardly perform a generous action. 
A Prodigal finds great difficulty in practiſing frugality. 
NINE And 
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And a man of a choleric temper, cannot eaſily exerciſe 


meekneſs, amidſt ruffling circumſtances. 


SIMPLE or ABSOLUTE NecessITY, is nearly allied to 
Phyſical Neceſſity, depending not ſo much on any ſtate, 
conjuncture, or the ſituation of things, as on ſome in- 
vincible natural inability, or deficiency in the ſubject ; Such 


is the Neceſſity in a blind man, who cannot poſſibly 


diſtinguiſh colours, 


RELATIVE NecesITY, is that which places a man 


in a real incapacity of acting, or not acting, under thoſe 
circumſtances, and in that ſituation he is in; though 


under different circumſtances, and in a different ſtate of 


things, he might do either, Thus he who values his 
life when attacked by an highwayman, is under a relative 


neceſſity of parting with his money: He who has a 


propenſity to evil of ten degrees, and a diſpoſition to do 
: good of five degrees, is under a relative Nece fity to do 


evil: And he who has virtue of ſeven or eight degrees of 


ſtrength, and only two or three degrees of concupicence, 


to oppole it, is under a relative Neceſſity of doin g good. 


ANTECEDENT NECESSITY, is that which ariſeth from 


fome antecedent cauſe, neceſſarily operating on the 


lubject.—Such is the necellity of the Sun's riſing to 


Morrow morning. 


2 CoNCOMITANT 


* 
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Concomitant NEcessITY, is that which ariſeth from 
an antecedent cauſe, but depends on the circumſtances 
of the effect. Thus it is neceſſary that a man fits, if he 
be ſitting; i. e. till he changes his poſſition. 


Our preſent enquiries have only to do with NaTuraL 


and MoRaL NECESSIT V. 


PRVSICAL or NATURAL NECESSITY, is that abſolute 
certainty, which ariſeth, either from ſome internal phyſi 
cal impotency ; or from ſome external phyſical cauſe, influ- 
ence, Or agency, which renders the ſubject incapable of 

acting, or ſorbezring to act. And in this lenſe I uſe 
the Foes, Natural Neceſſity. 


Moxar Nadxssrrv, is that high degree of proba- 
bility, which ariſeth from the nature, inclinations, habits 
and connections of the Moral Agent. Thus, good men 
are under a Moral Neceſſity of doing good ; and wicked 
men are under a Moral Neceſſi ity of doing evil, viz. It 
muſt be ſuppoſed a great difficulty for them to do other- 
wiſe, In this ſenſe I uſe the Phraſe Moral Neceſſity. 


Mr. Epwanps in his Enquiry into the freedom oi 
the will explains Moral Neceſſity thus. —* That Neceſſity 
* of Connection and Conſequence, which ariſes from 


ſuch moral cauſes, as the ſtrength of Inclination, or 


„ motives: 
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« Motives, and the Conne&ion there is in many caſes be- 
« tween theſe, and ſuch certain Volitions and Actions, 
« And it is in this ſenſe that ( he ſays) I uſe the Phraſe, 
Moral Neceſſit y, in the following Diſcourſe.” page 29. 
And he affirms, that Moral Ncceſſity may be as abſolute, as 
Natural Neceſſity. That the effect may be as perfedly 
connected with it's moral cauſe, as a natural neceſſary 
| effet is with it's natural cauſe. By Moral Cauſe, he 
means that which induceth the will to chooſe any parti- 

cular line of conduct: that which influenceth a man 
to act as he does act; as, ſuppoſe a man to have been 


guilty of ſome crime, it you were to aſk him, what 
induced him to do the wicked deed ? And if he were 


honeſt enough to give you the true reaſon, that rea- 
fon would be the Moral Cauſe. And the true Neceſſa- 
rian muſt maintain, that this Moral Cauſe is under 
the directing agency of the Deity; or which amounts 
to the ſame thing, he muſt believe that it is con- 
nected in a ſeries of prior cauſes, the firſt of which 
is the ſovereign will of the Deity; and that he has 
5 laid ſuch a ſcheme of Providence, as effectually ſecures 
the performance of every action, and the bringing 
about every event, juſt as our eyes behold it, and 
that no action or event can poſſibly be otherwiſe 
than as it is. It is this idea of Moral Neceſſity that we 
have to combat. The ſelf-ſame with Philoſophical 
n the proper foundation of which, Doctor 
22 PRIEST r 
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PRIEST U v acknowldeges to be Materialiſm. In his 
Preface to his doctrine of Philoſophical Neceſſity, he ſays, 
The. doctrine of Neceflity is a direct inference from 


_ « Materialiſm,”—page 17. and again, — and leaſt of all, 


* had they (i. e. the heathens) any juſt idea of the proper 
* mechaniſm of the mind, depending upon the certain influ- 
* ence of motives to determine the will; by which the 


whole ſeries of events, from the begining of the world 


( to the conſummation of all things, makes one connect- 


« ed chain of cauſes and effects, originally eſtabliſhed by 
„the Deity.” ibid. p. 22.—Agreeably to this are the 


ſentiments of Mr. Enwarps, who affirms, that,. —“ All 


« Events whatſoever are neceſſarily connected with ſome- 


« thing foregoing, either poſitive or negative, which is 


the ground of its exiſtence. It follows therefore, that 


the whole ſeries of events is thus connected with ſome- 


« thing in the ſtate of things, either poſitive or negative, 


„ which is original in the ſeries ; i. e. Something which 


« js connected with nothing preceding that, but God's 


% own immediate conduct, either his acting or forbearing 


to act. From whence it follows, that as God deſign- 


6 edly orders his own conduct, and its connected con- 


60 ſequences, it muſt neceſſarily be, that he deſignedly 


orders all things,” 


: As 


or 
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As the principle Defenders of Neceffarianiſm have 


been ſo explicit and open, I can be in no danger of 
miſtaking their meaning, in the further proſecution of 
my reſearches after truth, as it reſpects the doctrine of 
necellity, Eo 


LEE: 
On, External Motives, and their Influence, 
WOW: 


Operative Agency on the Minds of Men. 


. HOSE Authors who have written in favour of 


the Doctrine of Neceſſity, have laid a conſider- 
able ſtreſs on Motives; and not without cauſe; for 
one main part of the argument reſts upon the oper- 


ative influence of external objects. They have conſi- 


dered Motives, as Inſtruments, or ſecondary Cauſes, by 
which mankind are held in a ſtate of abſolute Neceſſity; 
and rendered incapable of chooſing any other line of 
conduct, than that which they adopt. 


MorivEs 
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MorTives are of various kinds, and ariſe from 
various objects; it would be endleſs to enumerate them 
all, if not utterly impracticable. We are told, that 
Motives are excitements to action, they are thoſe cir- 
cumſtances which determine the will of Moral Agents 


to chooſe, or refuſe; that no action can be performed 


without them; and that all actions are governed there- 


by ; and hence it is concluded, that men's volitions are 
certain, and their actions neceſſary. The late Mr. Edwards 
of New England in his Enquiry fays, © Every act of 


&« the will has ſome cauſe : and conſequently has a 


« nece{fary connection with it's cauſe ; and fo is neceſ— 


"all ſary by a neceſlity of connection and conſequence, 


« which is evidently this. That every act of the will 
is excited by ſome motive.” p. 117. He alſo ſuppoſeth 


that the ſtrongeſt motive, upon the whole, will always 


direct the choice: and he ſuggeſts, that theſe motives 
are under the certain directing agency of Divine PRro- 
VIDENCE. Indeed if they were left to any other 
dzency, their power over the human mind would not 
be certain. But all things are ſo ordered by infnite 
wiſdom, that there is not a poſſibility of man's acting 
otherwiſe than he does: for the motives are too ſtrong 
for his will to refuſe a compliance! Adam could not 
continue in a ſtate of innoceioe ; becauſe the motives 


which influenced his will, were ſo powerful, that he 


could not will to continue obedient! Cain could not 
g 
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do otherwiſe than will to kill his Brother; becauſe the 


motives, and every thing elſe, neceſſary to induce him to 


do the wicked deed, were ſo ordered and connected by 


infinite wiſdom, that he could not reſiſt the influence! 


For if he could, the Inclination and the Mill were not 


certain; as Mr. Epwaxps affirms they are. 


Tus having briefly laid before my Readers, their 


fentiments concerning Motives, who have written in 


favour of the doctrine of Neceſſity: We will now 


attempt an inveſtigation of the matter for ourſelves. 


 —Morivss may be diſtinguiſhed into two Claſſes, 


External and Internal. Let us take a view of EXTERNAL 
Morives. ExTERNAL MorTives, are Objects of ſenſe ; 


ſuch as; Riches, Honours, and Pleaſures, Power, or 


Dominion, &c. Whatſoever offers advantage, or grati- 
fication, will fall under this Claſs of Motives, as they 
are called ; becauſe they are ſuppoſed to have ſome 
Influence on the mind, and to poſſeſs a power of exciting 


or awakening the Attention. Theſe Motives are ad- 


dreſſed to our ſentient faculties; and we are ſaid to 


do nothing without them. Let us then examine how 


far External Motives have the Influence, which has been 
attributed to them. 


8 : | | 1. 1 6 
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1. Ir external Objects poſſeſs an inffuence over the 
human mind, they muſt have ſome ability to attract 
the notice, and incline the will, I readily grant that 
they have a property by which they can announce 
_ themſelves preſent. But have they any ability to com- 
mand attention. or incline the will? To anſwer this 
enquiry, it may be proper to aſk, whether the ſame object 
polleſſes the ſame uniform ability to engage the attention, 
and to influence the will of every man? Making allow- 


ance for the Ugerent contexture of the ſenſible Fibres. 


"Upon a cloſe — of this matter, it appears 
| that the influence which attracts the attention of the 
mind, in mary inſtances, depends upon circumſtances, 
that bear no relation to ſenſible objects, and are fo far 
from exiſting in them, that they are wholly ſeated in 
the mind; ſuch as , Love of Novelty, Curioſe ity, Inclination, 
Leiſure, &c. The Love of Novelty may induce a man 
to gaze upon a ſtrange object, ſhould it happen to 
catch his Eye. Curigſity may call up the attention, 
when ſome extraordinary object is preſent. Inclination to 
an object will have the ſame effect; and Leiſure may 
diſpoſe a man to pay attention to trifles, about which a 
man of buſineſs would not hinder himſelf a moment. 
But ſhould all theſe be wanting, where then is the 
power of the object to atract the attention of the mind? 
It can have no ſuch power under theſe circumſtances ; 

which 
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which ſufficiently proves, that the Motive which calls up 
the attention is not in the object, but in the mind; or in 
the above-mentioned circumſtances, And if the Motive 
which excites attention be not in the obje&, then the 
object poſſeſſes no ſuch power as that of abſolutely en- 


| gaging the attention of the mind. 


Ir the object have no ability to rouſe the attention 
of the mind, how much leſs has it a power to influence 
the will? For the very ſame object which is ſuppoſed to 
induce one man to chooſe the promiſed good, will have a 
diametrically oppoſite tendency on another: and in pre- 
ſence of the object, while one is willing to embrace it, 
another rejects it with diſdain, Thoſe objects which 
are ſuppoſed to produce the ſtrongeſt effects, yet, when 
preſented to a mind, deſtitute of a diſpoſition to receive 
them, either produce no effect at all, or quite the reverſe 
ol that which they are ſuppoſed to produce on the minds 
of others. For inſtance, ſhould ſome low- lived diverſion 
preſent itſelf, while the vulgar would be eagerly flocking 
to enjoy it, the ſeriouſly diſpoled would probably turn 
from it with diſguſt, But, the rude, or barbarous diverſion, : 
as much contributes to drive the one, as to draw the 


other, For though different, and oppoſite effects, cannot 


be produced by the ſame cauſe; yet, one effect is as 

much to be attributed to the external object as the other: 

in fact, the cauſe in both inſtances, is in the temper 
R and 
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and diſpoſition of the mind, and not in the external object: 
that being no more than the occaſion, —l r appears, alſo, 
from experience, that the recollection of an object ſhall 
have nearly the ſame effect upon the mind, as the pre- 
ſence of it, and ſhall excite as ſtrong a defire of enjoy- 
ment. In this caſe, where is the Motive? It cannot be 
deemed to be in the object's preſenting itlelt, becauſe the 
object is not there; But the mind, as it were, conjures up 
an object, and is as much enamoured with, and as cordi- 
ally embraces the phantom, as if it was real. Which in 
my opinion 15 a further proof, that the Motive i is in the 


mind, and not in the Object. 


2. Ir the exter nal Object had poſitive influence, it 
might be ſuppoſed, that it would induce thoſe to chooſe 


the promiſed good, who have no prior innate diſpoſition: 
but this is rarely or never the caſe. It may be objected, 
that in ſome inſtances, perſons are attracted by objects and 
entertainments which they never before ſaw or taſted, and 


did not ſo much as know that they had any conſtitutional 


reliſh for ſuch enjoyments. In anſwer to this, it may be 


ſufficient to lay, the object of entertainment 15 a Novelty. 


—Have ſuch perſons no diſpolition to Novelty! ? Should 


this be denied May not a man have a capacity for 


reliſhing an Object, and that capacity remain in a dor- 


mant ſtate, for want of an opportunity to call it forth? 
for inſtance, a man may have a taſte, capable of reliſhin "= 


Turtle, 


if 
67 and their Influence, 123 
5 Turtle, but he cannot poſſibly know that he has, till 
he has partaken of it. But does Turtle give him 
ö a new appetite, or taſte? No power but the Creator's 
9 can change our natural inclinations and averſions. If 


therefore, a man may have a ſenſative appetite, or reliſh, 


and yet remain ignorant of it, till an occaſion offers, 
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9 5 ſuitable to diſcover it: why may he not, by the ſame 
parity of reaſoning, poſſeſs a moral, or immoral capacity, 


or inclination, and yet remain unconſcious of it, till 


an occaſion offers for diſplaying itſelf ? This appears to 
have been the caſe with Hazael before Eliſha anointed 
him to be king over Syria, when the prophet foretold 
what he ſhould do to the kingdom of Iſrael, ſaying : 
« Their ſtrong holds wilt thou ſet on fire, their young 
men wilt thou ſlay with the ſword, and wilt daſh their 
children, and rip up their women with child.” To 
whom he replied, © But what, is thy ſervant a dog that 
« he ſhould do this great thing?” ( 2. Kings, 2. 12. 18.) 
Our bleſſed Saviour ſuggeſted the ſame truth, when he 
faid to his diſciples, © Ye know not what manner of 
« ſpirit ye are of.“ (Luke 9. 55.) This he ſaid, when 
they thirſted after power, in the Church on earth. Is it 
not therefore highly reaſonable to conclude, that when a 
man finds a ſtrong inclination to chooſe an object he 
never before met with, that there is ſomething in it ſuit- 
able to his nature, which exiſted in him prior to it's being 
| preſented to his view? Otherwiſe we ſhall be obliged to 
R 2 conclude 
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conclude, that external objects have the power of creating 
new diſpoſitions in the human mind; the abſurdity of 


which 1s too glaring to be admitted. 


WareRE there is no prior innate diſpoſition to the 
_ promiſed good, external Motives fail in their influence, 
except in ſome caſes, when the party is moved by curuſity, 
Or a diſpoſe ition to oblige his friend. Would it not therefore 


be more proper to call theſe external objects, and circum- 


ſtances, Occajions, rather than Motives poſſeſſing influence ? 
| | Occaſions offered to the mind for gratifyi ing ſome innate _ 
3 ( | = | diſpoſition or appetite, The mind perceives an oppor- 
E tunity for indulging an habit, diſpoſition, or appetite, 
which it had before: and no ſooner perceives, than 
embraces it with eagerneſs. But is it a fair mode of 
reaſoning to aſſert, that if the object had not been pre- 
lented, the mind would have remained inactive; and 
that therefore the object was the cauſe of the minds acting? 
When it muſt be {elf evident, that the mind only waited 
for a convenient ſeaſon, to gratify a latent diſpoſition or 
habit. And in many inſtances, it goes in ſearch after the 
enjoyment. Is it right, therefore, to affirm, that the | 
opportunity is a Motive that poſſeſſes influence, and exer- 
cites an active agency, on the mind; and that it is the 
cauſe of that eratification ? Would it not rather be 
proper to ſay, that the diſpoſition, or habit i is the cauſe, or 
reaſon, which induceth the will to chooſe ſuch particular 


kinds 
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kinds of enjoyments, and entertainments? The Motive, 


therefore, that impels the will to act, is in ourſelves, 
and not in the external object preſented to view. For 
had there been no ſuch diſpoſition, the mind would 
not have choſen the Object, or Enjoyment, though pre- 
lented—The Object, or Enjoyment cannot create a diſ- 
poſition that does not pre- exiſt— ut, does not the cauſe 
of chooſmg, exiſt in the diſpoſition? The mind's not 
acting when the external Object is abſent, may be thus 
accounted for; the mind perceives, that it would be 
to no purpoſe to ſeck its own gratification, when cir- 
cumſtances are ſuch as to preclude the poſibility of 
enjoyment ; and will not therefore labour in vain, It is 
the proſpect of ſucceeding, that induces the mind to act 
conformably to the internal latent dif, pojition ; which fully 
proves, that the Motive i is in the mind. 


Zo Bur, even, when there is a diſpoſition, and an 


opportunity for gratifying that diſpoſition, the mind may 


chooſe whether it will embrace the opportunity, from 


its own ability to judge of the expediency, or inex- 


pediency of gratifying inclination, at that time, and 


under preſent circumſtances. IO deny this, is to let 


aſide the utility of reaſon, and judgement, to direct 


a man what line of conduct is the moſt proper for 


him to purſue, 


Ir 
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Ir we are neceſſarily governed by inclination and 


habits, the uſe of reaſon, and judgement is entirely ſet 


aſide, in the choice of entertainments, employments, 


and enjoyments; and they only ſerve inclination, to 


deviſe ways and means for gratifying its wiſhes, or to 


effec the reſſolutions of the will; but they do not aſſiſt 


in forming thole reflolutions; nor is it of any ſervice 
to conſult the underſtanding in the choice of employ- 


ments, or enjoyments; or whether we ſhall embrace 


the preſent occaſion, if we are under an abſolute neceſ- 


fity of following che impulſe of inclination. But 1 
truſt it will appear, to every unprejudiced mind; that 
mankind are not under the abſolute rule of inclination: 


and that in ſome inſtances we are Capable at; prag- 


4 g ſelf denial. 


Ir, therefore, inclination * opportunity e can- 
not ſecure the wills adopting ſuch a particular line 


of conduct, it muſt conſequently follow, that what ever 


Influence, external Objects may be ſuppoſed to have upon 


the mind, when in a ſuitable diſpoſition; yet the principle 
that determines the mind muſt be in it ſelf, and not 


in outward objects, For, when an external Object is pre- 


ſented to our view, have we not from experience re- 


peatedly proved, that we have power, not only to reflect 


on the propriety of embraceing, but alſo to turn away 
from the object, and ſliut up the avenues of ſenſe 


againſt 
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againſt its every ſoliſitation? Is not this exemplified 


in a poor man with ſtrong ſympathetic feelings, when 


implored by the needy ? He recollects his own circum- 


ſtances, and the calls of his numerous family, who 


have the firſt claim upon his liberality; and with tears 
of grief and commiſſeration reluctantly turns from that 


miſery, which to relieve, would be an act of injuſtice 


to his own offspring. This is not leſs exemplified, in 


the reverſe of this character; the covetous Mizer, when 


adreſſed by his ſuffering fellow mortals, turns away 


his eyes, and ears, from one of the moſt powerful 


of external Motives to acts of beneficence, leaſt he ſhould 


be induced to part with ſome of his worldly pelf.—Thus, 


though it were allowed, that external Motives may have 
ſome influence upon the mind, yet it is clearly evident 


from the above examples, that they have no abſolute 


dominion over it; and this I preſume is altogether ſuffi- 


cient to ſet alide the ar ouments of our opponents, drawn 


from external Motives, in favour of abſolute Neceſſity. 


Te External Motives have not abſolute rule over the 
mind, then it is not neceſſitated to choole the promiſed 


good. It they cannot infalliably direct the will, in every 


inſtance, to adopt that line of conduct, which they are 
calculated to promote, (to ſpeak in the language of our 
opponants,) then they are utterly incapable of ſecuring 


the certainty of actions: for if they only fail to eflect the 


will, 
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will, in one inſtance, out of ten, or a much greater 


number, they are but a bad foundation, on which to 


build the certainty of actions and events. 


LE x us now enquire whether external Motives poſſeſs 


any degree of influence? And whether they do really 


opperate upon the mind, in any meaſure? It is ſaid, that 


every external object, acts upon the ſenſible Fibres, and 


theſe influence the mind, and compel the will to chooſe 
that which they dictate, That external objects i in general, 
poſſeſs a certain quality, which is calculated to make | 


impreſſions on the organs of ſenſe, cannot be denied.— 


Every viſible object has a property, by which it is able to 
affect the optic nerve, — Every tangible object poſſeſſes 

a property that renders it capable of being felt. Every 
object of ſmelling may act upon the olfactory nerves.— 


Every object of taſte, may affect the guſtatory nerves.— 
Every object of ſound, is capable of ſtriking the auricular 
nerves, Lightening, Thunder, Tempeſts, Inundations, 


Earthquakes, Sc: are ſtrongly calculated to excite terror: 


ſo likewiſe are poiſonous animals; as the Viper, the 


5 Scorpion, the Rattle- ſnake, &c. together with beaſts of 
Prey, ſuch as the prowling Wolf, the fierce Tyger, the 
furious Lion, the ſavage Hyzna, &c,——Other objects 
are ſuppoſed to excite pleaſure and delight,—Others to 


create deſire. This object exciting one paſſion, and that 


another. But is it really fo, in the nature of things; or 


does 
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does this ariſe from ſome other ſource? Query, if we 
had never heard of the damage done to mankind, or the 


danger they are in, from the effects of Thunder and 
Li ghtening; and were we entirely free from a ſenſe of hav- 
ing offended the Mo ral Governor: would Thunder and 
Lightening excite terror, as well a8 amazement? They 


might ſhake our nerves, but I cannot perceive that we 


ſhould feel the ſenſation of terror : for, if I am not miſta- 


ken, terror ariſes from a combination of ſeveral ideas: 
the idea of danger, and the idea of having deſerved 
puniſhment, the conſequence of ſm; which muſt of 
courſe ſtrike terror to the guilty mind: and except we 
allow of original ideas, we muſt take into conſideration, 
alſo, thoſe reports of damage done by theſe inſtruments 


of divine vengeance, or our having been eye witneſſes 


of their deſtructive effects. But if it were otherwiſe: 
what has this to do with morality? Not any thing. 
Let us then examine the influence of thoſe objects which 
are ſuppoſed to excite ſinful deſires, and: are ſtiled cauſes 


of tranſgreſſion. 


INEBRIATING Liquors have been ſuppoſed to be 


of this denomination—But obſervation and experience 


fully evince, that they have not the leaſt impulſive 


force upon the will of him who is in the habits of 


ſobriety : and if he could enjoy them as freely as he does 


Spring Water he would never find the leaſt inclination 
8 to 
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to exceed the bounds of moderation, though he may 
have as good a taſte and reliſh for the flavour, as he who 
indulges to intoxication. If this be granted, as I ap- 
prehend it will: where then is the operative Influence 
of inebriating liquors on the human will? It cannot 


be in them abſtractedly conſidered; for then they would 


have a ſimilar Influence on all men: yet it is well known, 


khat they only Iuſluence ſuch who have a propenſity to in- 


ebriety. And does not this prove, that the cauſe of 
exceſs is not in them, but in the diſpoſition? A drunk- 
ard is diſpoſed, if he has an opportunity, to indulge 


his inclination. And plenty of his favourite drink gives 


him this opportunity. But how does this prove that 


it has an active agency, by which it operates on the 


will, and conſtrains men to chooſe their own bane ? The 
eye and taſte of the ſot diſtinguiſh the goodneſs of the 
liquor, and his pronenels to intoxication induces him 


to drink to exceſs. In my opinion it is idle to impute 


his drunkenneſs to the liquor, as the active cauſe of | 
his crime; though it may be the means of it; for the 
active cauſe, 18 8 diſpoſition 40 drink to exceſs . and the 


liquor can only be deemed an occaſion, or an oppor- 


tunity. And to ſay, if the liquor had not been there, 


he would not have been drunk, does not invalidate 
our argument, as it is not in point. The drunkard 


is moved and influenced by his own luſt, and there- 


fore when there is no object preſent to gratify him, 


he 
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he goes in queſt of it; which ſhews that luſt is the 


cauſe, This appears to have been the ſentiment of the 
apoſtle James, Let no man ſay when he is tempted, 
« I am tempted of . God: for God cannot be tempted 
« with evil, neither tempteth he any man. But every 
« man his tempted when he his drawn away of his own 
« luſt, and enticed,” This 1s the ſource, whence all 


temptations ariſe ; it is a man's being drawn away of his 


own luſt, and enticed. © Then when luſt hath conceived 


it bringeth forth ſin. ” ( ſee Jam. 1. 13. 14. 15.) And 
except External Objects can be proved to have the power 


of begetting luſt in the mind, all that can be ſaid by our 


opponents will amount to nothing. We have already 


proved, that External Obje&s have no power to change 
the diſpoſition, and thereſore rightly conclude that 
they are deſtitute of effettive influence. 


Tu ſame mode of reaſoning will apply to every 


other ſenſual enjoyment. But it may be urged, that 


if ſenſual enjoyments have no power to influence the 
will to chooſe that which is evil, 1s there no operative 
influence in perſuaſ on, irritation, provocation, and the 
like? And may not the will be influenced by theſe ? 


—When another attempts to perſuade one into any mea- 


ſure, does he not endeavour to repreſent that it will be 


an advantage to comply ; that ſome good will reſult from 
thence? And when the will aſſents, is not that com- 
Sg: | pliance 
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pliance owing to a deſire after the propoſed good? And if 


ſo, the motive that induces the will to comply, is not an 


external, but an internal motive? We liſten to the propoſal, 
becauſe, we have an inclination to enjoy the promiſed 
good. I allow, in ſome inſtances a man may do that 


which he does not entirely approve, becauſe, he wiſhes to 
oblige his friend, and then, obliging his friend is the good 
that induces his will to chooſe, — Yet ſtill, the motive is 
in himſelf; there is the ſpring of his ations. But if the 


motive be in himſelf, then, perſuaſion is only the accident, 


or occaſion of the will's compliance, and not the real cauſe; 


for that is certainly a diſpoſition to enjoy the propoſed good. 


If that good had been preſented to his mind in any other 


way, his will would have embraced it, The art of per- 
ſuafion then, is nothing more than diſcovering to the mind, 


which way it may gratify itſelf the moſt : and, therefore, 


is ever ineffectual, when it preſents nothing that i is ſuit- 


able to the diſpoſition of the mind, or that is approved 
by the raderfianding, 


WHEN men are provoked and irritated by the lan- 


guage of others, are the words heard, the cauſe of that 


irritation, or does it proceed from ſome other motive ? 
To examine this matter, let us imagine the bitter ex- 
preſſions levelled at an hated, or deſpiſed object, and then, 


they are ſo far from offending, that they may tend to 
pleaſe: and does not this clearly prove, that the cauſe of 


anger 


— 
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anger is ſel{-love, or pride? The mind perceives itſelf 


to be injured, and then is offended—An innocent char- 


acter is aſperſed, and a ſenſe of truth and juſtice reſents the 
injury. It is in vain to fay, if no ſuch thing had hap- 


pened, the mind would have been at reſt; for in that 


caſe the mind would have had no object to exerciſe its 


powers upon. The offenſive words were an occaſion, but 


not the active cauſe : for we know by experience, that we 
have the power to ſuppreſs our reſentment, when we per- 
ceive it will be more to our advantage than to indylge 


it: which proves, that the motive which produces action, 


is in the mind, and not in the external object: or at leaſt 


not ſo in the external object, as to cauſe the will to chooſe 
either this, or that ; much lcls to 9 it under an abſolute 


nece/ſi ”— 


THAT External Oljects are not aftive cauſes, but occa- 


Fons of Moral Evil only, may be alſo concluded from the 


following inſtances. The Jews were offended with our 


bleſſed Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt : but can any one 


prove, that the active cauſe of offence was in him, or 


that he did, or ſaid any thing, that was not perfectly 
right and fit, or that gave juſt cauſe of offence? Es it 
right to lay their wicked malice and envy at his door ? 
Or was there any thing in his character, the Conſtitution 
of his Perſon, his Office as Mediator, his Miracles, his 
Doctrine, and his manner of Life, that could be an ative 


Agent 
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Agent, to impel, or influence the minds of men to fin 


againſt God; or that had the leaſt active tendency that 


way? Surely not. God forbid, that we ſhould charge 


their ſin upon him, his purity and perfection He was 


nothing more than the innocent occaſion of their wicked- 


neſs: the cauſe was in themſelves, and not in Him. 
Cain {lew his Brother, becauſe his works were righteous, 


But, can it enter into the mind of any ſober thinking 


perſon, that Abels rightcouſneſs ſhould be the afive cauſe 


of Cain's murdering him. It was no more than the 


innocent Aae the cauſe was his own wicked envious 


diſpoſition.— 


Ambaſſadors of peace, ſent to them by the gracious pro- 


vidence of a merciful Redeemer, on purpoſe to teach 


them the way of ſalvation, and reconcile them to an 


offended God: and yet they oppoſed to the uttermoſt of 


their power, the reception of the Goſpel Revelation; and 
bo had it been poſſible, they would have totally extirpated 
the doctrine of Chriſt, But was this merciful diſpenſation 


from heaven the cauſe of their wickedneſs, or the occaſion 


of it only? Was not the cauſe of it in themſelves? And 
is it right to aſcribe it to that, which was deſigned for 


their eternal good ?——From theſe, and many other 


inſtances, I truſt, it will appear to every unprejudiced 


reader, that External Objects have no active Agency on the 
minds of men, fo as to determine the Will, to choofe 
that 


The Gentiles wickedly perſecuted the 
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that which it is not naturally diſpoſed to make choice of, 


ſhould an occaſion or opportunity offer. 


Some may object Eve's temptation, to what has 
been advanced above, and ſay, If external object, and 
perſuaſions have no active influence, how came {he to 
liſten to the temptation ? As a creature of limited capa- 
city, Eve was liable to deception : and we may ſafely 
allow, that in Satan's mode of reaſoning, there was an 
active agency, calculated to deceive her unſuſpecting 
mind, and to influence her to believe, that which was 
not true. He propoſed the attainment of a good, that 
was ſuitable toa diſpoſition within her, ie. Emulation; but 
he deceived her: for the good propoſed, was not attain- 
able in that way which he recommended. In deceiving 
her, he may be conſidered 25 the adtive cauſe or agent. 
But the Motive that induced her to eat of the forbidden 


fruit, was a deſire after an higher ſlate of exiſtence, and not 


the object ſet before her, the fruit of the tree. Should 


any ſay, It was the fruit that excited in her, a deſire to 
eat: for it is fai, When the woman ſaw that the 
tree was good ſor food, and that it was pleaſant to the 
be eyes, and a tree to be deſired to make one wiſe, ſhe 
« took of the fruit thereof, &c.” (Gen. 3. 6.)—There 


is no doubt to be made concerning the ſuitableneſs of 


the ſruit to gratify the ſenſative inclinations; it had a 


pleaſing appearance to the eye, the fruit looked fine, and 


good 
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good for food; her appetite, may, therefore, be ſuppoſed 
to deſire it; but the motive to eat, was that miſtaken 


idea the had received from the Serpent, that it was a tree 


that would mate her wiſe ; and a deſire of wiſdom ſeems to 


have been the Motive that induced her to eat of the 
forbidden fruit, conſequently, the Motive for eating was 


neither in the Tree nor in the Serpent, properly ſpeaking. 


Mr. EDwaRDs, for the purpoſe of ſecuring his ar- 


gument, very craftily makes up a cauſe of actions from 


various circumſtances, compounding Inclinations, Occa- 
ſions, and Opportunities, previous Diſpoſitions; preſent 
Objects &c. &c. But, notwithſtanding this artſul method, 


it is eaſy for the unbiaſſed mind to perceive the unrea- 


ſonableneſs, and abſurdity of atributing agency to paſſive 


Objects: and infallible influence to that which is deſti- 


tute of ſenſibility. O man! how art thou debaſed, who, 


| though conſtituted Lord of this lower world; yet, art un- 


der the governing influence of ſtocks and ſtones! This is 


indeed turning the world upſidedown, and inverting the 


laws of order. The chief cauſe of actions, are aſcribed 


to inſenſible inert matter, or mere paſſive objects and 


ſenſual enjoyments ; and ſenſible rational beings, of the 


moſt active kind, are reduced to a paſſive ſtate, to be 


wrought upon by every ſurrounding object! 


AND 


3 
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AN b it further deſerves our conſideration, if we 
were to grant a meaſure of influence, or active agency to 
the Tree, and to the Serpent, (for the ſake of argument, ) 


whether, even then, Eve had not power, in herſelf, ſuffici- 


ent to have refuſed a compliance? Had ſhe no power to 


call to her huſband, and conſult him on this momentous 


occaſion? No power to poſtpone eating, till ſhe had 


conſidered the matter hetter ?—Could ſhe not have re- 
treated from the tree, and from the tempter ?—For what 


influence could bind her, but ſelf-love, and a ſpirit of 


emulation Alt appears to me, that the might have done 


either of theſe things: and that ſhe might have denied 


herſelf: tor it was herſelf the had to ſtruggle with, after 
ſhe had credited the report ; and neither the Serpent nor 


the Fruit; for they had no abſolute power or influence over 


her mind. It was the ided of being wiſe, that entangled 


her, and induced her to eat. But might ſhe not have denied 


herſelf? It not, the was much weaker in a ſtate of inno- 


cence, than ſome of her fallen poſterity have been, when 


only aided by nature, 


From the foregoing modes of argument, we may 


venture ſafely to conclude, that every man's motive 


to action is in himſelf, and not in external objects; and 


that external objects are only occaſions or opportunities for 


ſelf gratification, laid in the way, as trials of our obedi- 


ence; and their being ſeen by us, very much depends on 
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our attention: if not ſeen, their ſuppoſed influence on 
the mind is entirely prevented: {ſhould they be ſeen, the 


_ inclination may not be in a ſuitable ſtate for embracing 


them; yet were it ſo, reaſon and conſcience may ſtep 


forward, and prevent the Will from complying at that 
juncture: or, if every thing within be in a fit ſtate, ſome 


circumſtances from without, may intervene, and ſo pre- 


vent our gratifying an innate diſpoſition, Yet upon the 


infallible influance of theſe external objects, ſome have 
laboured hard to lay the foundation of abſolute neceſſity. 


But ſurely, if the dodrine of necefjity be true: (and when 


applied to ſome objects, their motions and influence up- 


on other objects, it may be true, yea, is udoubtedly true ;) 


yet, it muſt have a better foundation to ſtand upon, than 


what men call external Motives: for theſe, without a 


divine agency, and the direction of an alwiſe providence, 


would but ill ſecure the certainty of actions and events. 
And I am aware, that while men plead for the certain 


influence of external Objects, they reſt this certainty with 


the Divine Agency, and the Divine Decrees, which we 


Jhall conlider under their Proper head. 
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#78 | 1 the foregoing Section, having taken 4 diſtinct 


and extenſive view of EXTERNAL MorTives, I will 


of INTERNAL MorTives, and their influence on the Will, 1 
in the choice of objects, or employments, ; 
To fay, that a man acts without Motive, is to aſſert, f 


that he acts without reaſon ; tor I conſider Internal Motives 
as the reaſon of the ſouls willing in every circumſtance of 
life, Aſk a man, why he has choſen ſuch a particular 
line of conduct; and if he be a man of any underſtand- 
ing, he will aſſign his reaſon for it, either good or bad, 
and that reaſon, is the Motive which induced him to walk in 
that track, But it is very probable, if we look narrowly 
into this reaſon, we ſhall find it principally to originate , 
in ſel love, or ſelfgratiſßcatian: this being the ſpring of | 
EE „ | action. 
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action. He obliges his friend to gratify himſelf.— He 


denies himſelf of ſome enjoyments.—He Jays himſelf 


out to promote a public good. —He ſerves his God, his 


Country, his Friends, and the intereſts of his Redeemer, 


with a view to gratiſy himſelf. —There is a leading prin- 
ciple in his mind, which naturally inclines him to do 


theſe things, and the doing of them, gives him pleaſure. 


He takes as much delight in acting honourably, as others 


do in acting diihonourably; for every man acts agreeably 
to the diſpoſition of his own heart, without the leaſt 


degree of embarraſſment : except, when an opportunity 


offers itſelf for gratifying ſeveral oppoſite inclinations at 


the ſame time; or when ſome paſſion of the mind is to 
ſuffer mortification ; and under ſuch circumſtances there 


is a conſiderable ſtruggle, and the Soul is perplexed, being 


at a loſs to determine which inclination to gratify, and 


which to refuſe. But the conteſt generally terminates in 


favour of that which is the moſt predominant : or is rather 
decided by ſelj-love; for when the mind has compared, 
reaſoned, and reflected upon matters, till it has diſcovered, 


in it's own judgment, which will contribute moſt to it's 


gratification ; or what injury, or inconvenience it can 


beſt endure, it is no longer in a ſtate of embarraſſment, 
but immediately makes it's election. 
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Tuus I hope we have found out the Motive that 


influences the will, under every poſſible circumſtance ; 


ſelf- love: this is the promum mobile of every man's 


actions. — To perſuade any man to adopt any parti- 


cular line of conduct, we have only to convince him that 


it will greatly tend to his own benefit. This was the 


mancevre by which the Serpent prevailed over Eve in the 


Garden, He perſuaded her to believe, that eating of the 


fruit of the Tree of knowledge would be N to 


her advanta ge. 


Udon the whole it appears e chat the ſuppoſed 
influence ot External Motives, as they are called, depends 
upon the mind of man, his diſpolitions, habits, and 


the exerciſe of his reaſon, and eſpecially on the under- 


ſtanding : for it is by it that we diſcern the ſuitable- 


neſs or unſuitableneſs of external Objects to gratify our 
inclinations, or ſelf-love, and judge of the expediency Or 
inexpdiency of chooſing the propoſed good. As choice 
depends on the underſtanding, it is highly proper to 


enquire, what it is that directs it, by whom it is exer- 


ciſed, and whether it be infallible and immutable? For, 


on theſe circumſtances, the certainty of actions and 
events, very much depends. The underſtanding muſt 
be directed and exerciſed, either by ourſelves, or by 
ſome other Agent. It may be a diſiculty, to ſay, how 


the Soul direcis and exerciſes this, or any other power 


which 
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which it poſſeſſes; but, that it does this of itſelf, may be 


proved by the following mode of argument. 


Ir the direction and exerciſe of the underſtanding 
be attributed to another, that other muſt be God: ſor it 
is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he would ſubject one of 
his rational creatures to the abſolute direction of another, | 
and the underſtanding of one intelligent being to the 


directing agency of another, which other muſt alſo be 


unable to direct itſelf, Much leſs, would he commit 


that direction to inanimate matter, to which, agency can- 


not be attributed, in any wiſe.—If we attribute this 
direction and exerciſe of the underſtanding, to God; as 


he is immutable and immaculate, we may reſt aſſured, 


that the exerciſes of the underſtanding would be uniform 


and right, there would be no darkneſs, no miſconcep- 


tions; men would then ſee things in their true and 
proper light: and not ſometimes in one light, and 
ſometimes in another; and the perceptions of all men 


vould be uniformly the ſame, ſo far as they ſhould ex- 


tend. For we cannot ſuppoſe that the Divine Being 


would miſlead his creatures, and cauſe them to err from 
that which is right. r if he had ſeen fit, that the 


underſtandings of his intelligent creatures, ſhould have 
depended on the laws of mechaniſm, then, ſo long as 
that mechaniſm ſhould be continued in a proper ſtate, 


the underſtanding could no more err than the planetary 


worlds z 
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worlds: and would no more miſtake an apparent for a 
real good, than a well trained Harrier would miſtake the 
> Aſcent of ſome other animal for that of the Hare; except we 
could ſuppoſe it in the power of him, who moves this 
wonderful machine, to chan ge it's motion at his pleaſure; 
but as it is God, who muſt do this, if it be done at all, we 


cannot conceive that he would direct it to a wrong motion 


5 and fo be the efficient cauſe of our miſtaken ideas, and 
: thereby of leading us in the ways of unrighteouſneſs, From 
hence we are led to this concluſion, that if our under- 
ſtanding were under the direction of the Deity, then we 


ſhould always think and judge aright in matters of mora- 


lity, and perceive the way of vitue to be the only way 
of happineſs, and the way of fin to be the direct road to 


f miſery: and being poſſeſſed of ſelf- love, we ſhould chooſe LI ol 1 ö 


the way of happineſs, and avoid that of miſery.— But we 
find by obſervation, that mankind reject the way of 4 
happineſs, and approve the way of deſtruction. —They do | 
not a& conſiſtently with the idea of being under the di- 
recting agency of the Moral Governor ; for wherever 
that is exerciſed, there are evident traces of divine wiſ- 
dom ; but the conduct of mankind, in a moral point of 
view, is made up of folly and abſurdity : which ſhews, 
that the direction and exerciſe of the underſtanding, is 
not to be attributed, either to the Divine Being, or to the 
laws of mechaniſm, but to ourſelves; and therefore the 
choice of objects, enjoyments, and employments, muſt 
| be 
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be our own act, and ought not to be aſcribed to a 
foreign agency; and the Motive to action muſt be in 


ourſelves, and not in another. 


Ir then, we reflect on the fallibility and mutability of 
mankind, we are obli ged to acknowledge that their under- 
ſtandings are fallible and mutable, as they are exerciſed 
by themſelves: and therefore liable to diſapprove that 
object to day, which they approved yeſterday. And if 
the influence of external objects, and our choice of the 
propoſed good, depend on the underſtanding, that bein g 
fallible and mutable, from whence can we derive the 
_ certainty of human actions and events? Not from exter- 

nal Objects, and their ſuppoſed Influence on the minds 
of men, for that depends on a mutable cauſe, and muſt 
| therefore be mutable: nor on the ſtability of Moral 
Agents, for though they have the Motive to action in 
themſelves, and are properly Agents, yet they are ſo 
mutable that no dependence can be placed in them, 
either as to their judgment or actions, that they ſhall cor- 


reſpond, to-morrow. with what they are to day. 


| From the view we have taken of Motives both exter- 
nal and internal, it appears, that external Objects poſſeſs no 
real active Agency, by which they can induce the minds 
of men to chooſe any particular line of conduct, or to 


embrace any prefent enjoyment, but that which depends 
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on the habits, inclinations and underſtanding of the 
Moral Agent. — That they have no influence over thoſe 


who have not, already, an innate diſpoſition to enjoy the 


propoſed good: which ſhews that they have no real in- 


fluence at all.—That Moral Agents have the power to 
refuſe the good propoſed, though ſuitable to their diſpo- 


ſitions; by conſulting their own advantage. That every 


man's Motive to action, is in himſelf, and not in another. 


— That this Motive, when traced to its original, is found 


to be ſelf-love.--That our choice of objects depends on the 


underſtanding, or the mind's perceiving that which is 


ſuitable to gratify Self-love.—That a defect in the under- 
ſtandin g, ora want of diſcernment, ſufficient to perceive 
that which will gratify this diſpoſition „in the moſt ratio- 
nal and e ffectual way, is the reaſon why men frequently 


_ Chooſe a real evil, under the miſtaken idea of a real good. 


— That the underſtanding being exerciſed by a fallible 
mutable being, muſt be fallible and mutable too, —And 
that, therefore, certainty cannot be founded either upon 
external or internal Motives, or on both theſe united 


together. 


Ueon the whole, then, we may ſafely conclude, that 
the doctrine of the certainty of man's actions, muſt either 


be eſtabliſhed on ſome more ſolid foundation, than that 


of the Influence of external Objects, and the immutability 


of the human mind, or abſolutely fall to the ground : 


that the Motive which impels mankind to action, is not 
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an External, but an Internal Motive, and the advocates for 
abſolute Neceſſity, have therefore laid too great a ſtreſs on 


External Motives, and mechanical Operation and Influence. 


And when ever they ſhall be diſpoſed to reconſider the 
ſubje& impartially, they will be obliged to confeſs, that the 


Will of a Moral Agent is not abſolutely under the direc- 
tion of a foreign power ; but that every ſuch Agent, has 


the Principle or Motive in himſelf, that determines his own 


actions, which Principle or e is exerciſed by himſelf, 
and not by another, 


SECT, 


S ECT. IV. 


An Attempt to prove that Mankind are not in a 
| ſtate of Natural Neceſſity, to tranſgreſs the 
Divine Law, 


fI*HE Advocates for phyſical, or natural Neceſſity, fup- 
poſe that the ſenſible fbres are ſo conſtructed, as to 
be under an abſolute Neceſſity of receiving i mpreſſions from 
external ſenſible Objects: theſe objects are preſented by an 
alwiſe unerring Providence; the ſenſible fibres, are me- 
chanically affected by them ; they again make correſpon- 
dent impreſſions on the Soul : that, reaſons, loves, hates 
and wills according to thoſe impreſſions, having no other 
mediums of intelligence, and being incapable of exert- 
ing itſelf without their aſſiſtance. Thus, through an im- 
mutable connection, between the preſentment of external 
objects, by a Divine Providence, and the ſenſible fibres; 
and between the ſenſible fibres and the Soul, the Soul is 
placed in a ſtate of abſolute phyſical Neceſſity ; and is inca- 
pable of acting in any one inſtance, but as it is neceſ- 


U 2 ſarily 
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ſarily directed by a divine agency, through the medi- 
um of external Objetts. 5 . 


Tuis kind of Neceſſity ſeems to be nearly the ſame 
with Philoſophical Neceſſity: which as Dr. PxIESTLV ex- 
plains it, is a Neceſſity to act, juſt as we do act, every day 


of our exiſtence; not having the power of doing ſeveral 


things, when all the previous circumſtances are preciſely 
the ſame. So that the choice or determination I made to- 
day, if exactly in the ſame circumſtances, I ſhould have 


done the ſame yeſterday, and ſhall do the ſame to-mor- 


row, or at any other time, and could not poſſibly do 
otherwiſe. He ſays, There is ſome ed law of nature 


&« reſpecting the will, as well as the other powers of the 


“ mind, and every thing elle in the conſtitution of na- 


© ture; and, conſequently, that it is never determined 


« without ſome real or apparent cauſe foreign to itſelf, 


4. 


£6 


40 


* determination of mind, according to the motives pre- 


ec 


ſented to it, is all that I mean by its neceſſary determination. 
This being admitted to be the fact, there will be a neceſ- 


_#* ſary connection between all things paſt, preſent, and 
4. 


o 


* 


* 


much in the intellectual, as in the natural world; ſo 


6 that-- 


i. e. without ſome motive of choice, or that motives in- : 
fluence us in ſome definite and invariable manner; ſo 
that every volition, or choice, is conſtantly regulated, 
and determined by what precedes it. And this conſtant 


to come, in the way of proper cauſe and effect, as 
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66 that—according to the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, no 
« event could have been otherwiſe than it has been, is, 
&« or is to be, and therefore all things paſt, preſent, and 


to come, are preciſely what the Author of nature 


© really intended them to be, and has made proviſion 
lor (Phi. Neceſſ. p. 8.) 


According to this mode of reaſoning, GOD muſt be 
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the firſt moving cauſe of all the actions of all his rational 
creatures: and we are conſequently wrong, while we at- 
tribute that kind of agency to them, which belongs to 
beings, who are juſtly anſwerable for their conduct, and 
are therefore, the ſubjects of praiſe and blame. Could our 
Opponents but make good their affertion, diſputation 
would be at an end.—As mankind, according to their 
hypotheſis, donothing of themſelves, it would be equally 


as rediculous and abſurd to impute moral good or evil to 

them, as to praiſe or diſpraiſe a muſica] inſtrument, for 
that effect, produced by the agent's play' ing on it, 
well or ill. 


To ends the force of this reaſoning, they alledge, 


that, as moral Agents a& agreeably to their choice, in 
which they differ eſſentially from a machine their actions 
muſt be their own, and, therefore, deſerving of praiſe or 
blame, But upon their own plan of reaſoning, by which 
they endeavour to prove, that the Will is directed by ex- 
ternal Motives, wherein conſiſts the difference between a 


man, and a machine that is moved by mechanical pow- 
ers? 
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ers? Only take away the motive power, and the machine 
ſtops ; being deſtitute of ſelf-motion.—Apply this to 
the will of a rational being, which, though not moved by 
the ſame kind of power, yet is moved (according to the 
deienders of Philoſophical Neceſſity) by thoſe external 
objects, and circumſtances, which a Divine Providence 


has appointed, as infalible motives, to excite it to make 


choice of ſuch a particular line of conduct, and it cannot act 


without thoſe motives.— And, if this be the caſe, where- 


in is the difference between a man and a machine? only 


this, that he is a rational machine: for it is plain from 


their hypotheſis, that he can neither move of himſelf, nor 


act, without a foreignagency.--If put in motion, he would 


not beable to vary his actions, (according to Mr. Enwars,) 
but like the chimes ofa clock, would require to be ſet to 


another tune; or being ſo conſtructed, would play ſuch a 


number of tunes in rotation, and then return to the firſt, 


to perform the ſame round.—Or like an Æolian Harp 
would ſound a number of fanciful Airs, dependent on the 
blowing of the wind, If a man cannot act of himſelf, he is 
no more than a machine; and to ſupport this Hypotheſis, 
Dr. PRIEsTLx has endeavoured to prove the materiality 
of the ſoul. Nor is it poſſible to ſupport Philoſophical 
Neceſhty on any other ground, I am aware, that my op- 
ponents may quote paſſages of ſacred Scripture to prove, 


that the Deity uſeth wicked men as inſtruments to fulfil 


the purpoſes of his good pleaſure, as (Iſa. 10, 5, 13,)“ O 
« Aſſyrian 
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« Aſſyrian the rod of mine anger: and the ſtaff in their 
“ hand is mine indignation. —Shall the ax boaſt itſelf 
« againſt him that heweth therewith ? or ſhall the ſaw 
« magnify itſelf againſt him that ſhaketh it? as if the rod 


„ ſhould ſhake itſelf againſt them that lift it up; or as if 


ce the ſtaff ſhould lift up itſelf, as if it was not wood,” If 


God uſe wicked men as inſtruments, to fulfill his purpo- 


ſes, it is neceſſary to enquire how he does this? Is it in 


the ſame manner that he would uſe a machine, impelling 


them by force: or, as he ſometimes uſeth good agents, 


whom he conſtrains by a ſecret impulſe ? Does he excite 


wicked men to acts of cruelty, and ſtir up their ſinful diſ- 


poſitions, that they may perform thoſe ſervices, which ex- 
ecute his juſt indignation upon the workers of iniquity ? 
No, he only leaves them to follow the bent of their own 


inclinations, and removes every obſtruction out of their 


way. Thus, while he ſuffered the Aſſyrian Monarch to fol- 


low the dictates of his own inclinations, his power ſuſtained 


him, and his providence concurred to make the nations an 
eaſy conqueſt; which had the Monarch been appriſed of, 


it might have ſtopped his vain-glorious boaſting, while he 


was accompliſhing the deſigns of providence. And in this 


way, only, can we conſider him as an inftrument in the 


Hands of the Deity. And is it not much better, thus, to 


interpret the ſacred writings, than to impute all his pride, 
wickedneſs, and oppreſſion to a divine impulſive agency? 
If he was not impelled by a divine agency, but acted from 

himſelf, 
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himſelf, then, he was not a mere inſtrument, but an agent; 


and conſequently, not in a ſtate of Phyjical or Natural 


Neceſſity to do what he did; and therefore, the obliquity 


of his actions may juſtly be attributed to himſelf, but can 


with no propriety be imputed to the Deity. Yet it is 
clearly evident, to every man of common underſtanding, 
that if the Afyrian Monarch had been actuated by a divine 


agency, the blame of his conduct ought to have been aſcrib- 


ed to that agency; for praiſe and blame cannot belong to a 


mere inſtrument. Therefore while the Divine Being uſeth 


the agency of wicked men to accompliſh his own deligns, 


their liberty is not taken away, they are not impelled, but 
only ſuffered todo wicked]y : they are not made to tranfgreſs, 
(for that is of themſelves ;) but their wickedneſs is over- 


ruled to ſubſerve the wiſe purpoſes of the Deity. Their 


wickedneſs like water burſting from its ſpring, is guided 


and directed by a Divine Providence, to flow in ſuch a 
channel, as he thinks moſt meet to ſuffer - but that Provi- 
dence is not the cauſe of its flowing. Thus, this objection 


taken from a miſapprehention of the word of GOD 


amounts to nothing more, than this, that the Divine 


Providence is concerned in directing the ſinful conduct 


of mankind, to the accompliſhment of proper Ends; 


but is not the cauſe of that conduct. 


80 ms of my Rrabkks may think, I have confounded 


me two ideas, of natural and moral Neceſſity, in the fore- 
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going Argument; and that I have not kept up the diſ- 
tinction between them. But phyſical or natural Neceſſity 
includes, not only that neceſſity which ariſeth from ſome 
internal phyſical impotency; but that alſo which ariſeth 


from ſome external phyſical cauſe, influence or agency, 


which renders the ſubject either incapable of acting, or 
of acting in a different manner. Whereas Moral Neceſ- 
ſity, is that which arifeth from the internal diſpoſitions 


and inclinations, or habits of the Moral Agent. That in- 


viſible agency by which, Neceſſarians ſuppoſe, mankind 
are invincibly and infalibly directed in all their move- 


ments, pendent on a "concatenation of cauſes and effects, 
is altogether as phyſical or natural, as that by which the 


planetary worlds are rolled along in their revolutions, 


round their centeral Orb: And is very properly term- 


ed Niloſophical by Dr. PRIESTLY ; but can with no 
propriety be called Moral Neceſſity, becauſe it has no 


dependence on the Moral Agent, for his will i is wholly 


dependent upon that, 


Mank1nD are either under a natural necefſity to do evil, 
or they are not. If they are, they were either created 
in that ſtate, or elſe they were brought into it by 


Tome foreign Agent, or by their own conduct. If the 


firſt man had been formed in a ſtate of natural neceſſity, 


it muſt have been, in a ſtate of neceſſity to render obe- 


dience to the Divine Will, and then he could not have 
erred any more than the planetary worlds: he did err, 
+ 4 and 
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and this proves, that he was not neceſſitated to continue 


obedient, —He had no natural defect, either in the pow- 


ers of his body, or in the faculties of his mind: he 
was not under the abſolute governing influence of external 
objects; for we have already proved, that they have no 
ſuch influence: and it would be one of the greateſt ab- 


ſurdities, to ſuppoſe, that the Divine Being ſhould make 
him under a natural necefſity of diſobeying his own Laws, 


which he commanded him to obſerve; and therefore, he 


could not be under a Natural Neceſſi ity of N 


diſobedient. 


Hap man been created in a ſtate of natural Neceſſity, 


his actions would not have been of the moral kind, and 
as ſuch they would not have been deſerving either of = 
| Praiſe or blame. His actions were of the moral kind, 

for they ſubjected him to puniſhment ; ; and therefore 


he. could not have been made in a ſtate of natural 


Neceſſity. 


He could not have brought himſelf into that ſtate, 


without deſtroying the powers of the body, or the facul- 
ties of the ſoul: unleſs we conceive that this might 
have been effected by contracting ſinful habits, inclina- 
tions and affections. It is true, when he had linned 


againſt GOD, he was incapacitated for rendering a per- 


fect obedience to the Divine Law, by reaſon of depra- 


vity: 
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vity : which incapacity is not a natural, but a moral incapa- 
city; for he did not looſe his natural abilities, but his 


moral inclination. , And therefore, it does not follow 


from hence, that he was brought under a natural Ne- 


ceſſity to commit fin; much leſs to commit juſt ſuch 


8 particular acts of ſin, and no other. In this ſenti- 


ment I have the countenance of Dr. PRixsrLV, who 


writes thus upon the ſubjeRt, © In the firſt place, [ 


% would obſerve, that I allow to man all the liber- 


ty, or power, that is pobſſible in itſelf, and to which 


the ideas of mankind in general ever go, which is 


« the power of doing whatever they will, or pleaſe, 


both with reſpect to the opperations of their minds, 
and the motions of their bodies, uncontrolled by 


© any foreign principle or cauſe. Thus every man is 


at liberty to turn his thoughts to whatever ſubject. 


he pleaſes, to conſider the reaſons for or againſt any 
„ claime or propoſition, and to reflect upon them as 


[6625 long as as he ſhall think proper ; a8 well as lO 


„walk wherever pleaſes, and to do whatever his hand 


= and other limbs are capable of doing.” And there- 


fore, even this pravity of nature, did not render his future 


actions any the more certain or neceſſary, than they 
were before the fall. While in a ſtate of innocence, he 
had an ability to perform a great variety of actions, and | 
yet continue in the line of duty: and after he had loſt his 
innocence, he had ability to perform a greater variety 
Es ALE | ol 
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of actions, and yet continue in the line of diſobedicnee. 
So that ſinning againſt GOD, could not bring him into 


a ſtate of natural Neceſſity, to walk in ſuch a . 


cular track and no other. 


Wr cannot conceive, that any Being, beſides GOD 


himſelf, ſhould be able to bring him into a ſtate of Natu- 


ru / Neceſſity, except in caſes of force and violence; be- 
cauſe, none other, have an independent controling power 
over him. The Divine Being, neither has, nor does, 
bring his inteligent creatures into a ſtate of Natural 


Neceſſity to commit Sin; for that is inconſiſtant with his 


nature, and moral rectitude: and, if he had brought 


them into 4 Rate of natural Neceſſity to obey his Will, we 


may be aſſured, that they could not have erred from the 


rule of righteoulnels, We therefore conclude, from this 
mode of reaſoning, that mankind are not in a ſtate of 
Natural Ne ceſſity; but act as free Agents: if we under- 
ſtand Natural Neceſſity to conſiſt in a want of ability, or 
means to enable them to act a different part. For before 
the fall, if man had been under Natural Neceſſity, either 
irom a Divine Agency, or from his natural make, it muſt 
have been a neceſſity to obedience, and not to fin. But 
he was capable of either; and therefore could not be in 
a Nate of Natural Neceſſity, And ſince the fall, though 
mankind are incapable of perfectly obeying the will of 


GOD, becauſe of depravity ; yet they are not in a ſlate of 
| Natural | 
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Natural Neceſſity to commit ſuch particular acts of fin; 


becauſe they are not actuated by an immutable foreign agency. 
— There is no ſuch agency exiſting but GOD's, and that 


cannot be exerted to ſecure ſinful actions and events. —There- 


fore, mankind are not in a ſtate of Natural Neceſfity, 


under the fall. 


Is any ſuppoſe, that Natural Neceſſity might have ariſen 


from the influence of a foreign agency, which could not be 


reſiſted : it may be obſerved, that prior to the introduc- 
tion of fin, there could be no foreign agency but GOD's: 
and that agency being only pure and holy, it could never 


have laid his pure creatures under 2 Neceſſi ity of commit- 
ting ſin. Should it be ſaid, man was not compelled to 
 Mnagainſt | is Will ; but his Will was infallibly ſecured by a 


foreign agency, which he could not reſiſt, and therefore, 
Sn agency | 


he muſt have been in a ſtate of Natural Neceſſity. I muſt. 
_ confeſs, there appears to be no eſſential difference, between 


a man's being compelled to act, whether ne will or no; 
and his being under a Natural Neceſſity, of willing to 


| chooſe a particular line of conduct, from the irreſiſtable 


influence of a foreign agency: for in both inſtances, he 
muſt be deemed in a ſtate of natural Neceſſity. But when 
choice proceeds from his own inclination, reaſon or judgment, 
without being compelled by a foreign agency, then he 
acts as a free Agent. That which we have to examine, 
then, is this, was man in a ſtate of natural Neceſſity to 

. tranſgreſs 
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tranſgreſs the divine Law, from an irreſiſtable foreign 
agency, which rendered it impoſſible for him to avoid 
ſinning againſt GOD? 


Ir man had been under a natural Neceſſity to fin againſt 
GOD, ariſing from the influence of an irreſiſtable foreign 
agency, that agency muſt either be attributed to the Di- 
vine Being, or elle to the Serpent. We have already 
proved, that the Divine Agency could not have been ap- 
plied to ſuch an unrighteous purpoſe. And, therefore, 
man muſt either have been under the Serpents agency, or 
otherwiſe i in a ſtate of Liberty. Was the Serpent, or Satan 
in the Serpent poſſeſſed of ſuch an agency? Was he able 
to exerciſe a compulſive agency over the will of our firſt 
Parents? If he was, why had he recourſe to Stratagem, 
to deceive the Mother of mankind? If we had no other 
argument, to prove him to have been deſtitute of ſuch an 
agency, this is ſufficient, in my opinion. It does not 
correſpond with our ideas of a creature, to ſuppoſe him 
poſſeſſed of an agency, by which he can act upon the 
will of another at his own pleaſure, ſo as to reduce him 
to an abſolute Neceſſity, of doing either good or evil; the 
utmoſt that a creature can do, is either to uſe perſuaſion 
or to compel by external force. Should any one ſay, 
Perſuaſion ſubjected our firſt parents to a natural Neceſſity 
of tranſgrefſing the Divine Law, and that they were not 
able to avoid being willing to chooſe the ir own deſtruc- 


L tion. 


tit, 
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tion. I anſwer, could not our firft Parents have with- 


ſtood the temptation ? Could they not have reaſoned on 


the matter after this manner.—Who is the fitteſt to be 


credited, a creature or the CREaToR? Had they not 


light enough to have perceived this? And if they had, 
might they not have exerciſed it? Could they not have 
pauſed awhile, and have ſeriouſly conſidered conſequen- 
ces? Or had they no power to diſcern, that they were 
at leaſt, changing a certainty for an uncertainty ? Had 
they called in reaſon, and conſcience to their aid, ſure- 


ly they might have detected the Serpent, and have ſeen 


through his artful devices: and if they neglected to exert 


thoſe powers, with which they were endued, and ruſhed 
precipitately forward without deliberation, whom had 
they to blame but themſelves ? But if they were made fo 


far inferior to the angelic order, as to lie abſolutely at the 


mercy of any one of thole tallen Spirits, who might chooſe 


to aſſault them with temptation, they could not be 


deemed culpable tor falling into that ſnare, which they 


had no power to eſcape. If they were under a natural 


Ne ceſſity of ſinning, and could not avoid it; or if their 


Will's were fo effectually ſecured by a foreign agency, that 


they could not have refuſed chooling their own bane; a 


righteous judge would not have condemned them, any 
more than a Parent would condemn his child, for falling 
into a ſnare, which was laid for him by ſome malicious per- 
ſon. GOD1 is a righteous Judge ; he condemned our firſt 
Parents; 
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Parents; they were not able to ſay, they could not have 
done otherwiſe ; and therefore it is reaſonable to con- 
clude, that they were not in a ſtate of natural neceſſity ; 
not deſtitute of ability, and means, to have acted a differ- 
ent part ; for they were in the full poſſeſſion of all their 
natural powers, both of body and mind, and were un- 
der no natural inability, to think and act, as rational 
Moral Agents. . 
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1 not have been created in a ſtate of moral Neceſſity; becauſe, 


( 161) 
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An Enquiry, whether Mankind were made i mn a 
Nate of i Neceſſity to * 7 a6 God. 


1 do not deny moral Neceſſity, when it does not include 
in it the idea of abſolute Neceſſity, or an impoſſibility 
of acting otherwiſe. Yet, I cannot conceive, that man was 
made in a ſtate of moral Neceſſity, to tranſgreſs the Law 
of GOD.—I could much ſooner believe, that he was 
under a moral Neceſſity to obey ; for he had much more 
reaſon to continue obedient, than he could have for ſin- 
ning. If by moral Neceſſity, we underſtand the infallible 
certainty of mans acting, in ſuch a particular manner, at- 
tended with an inability to act otherwiſe; then, he could 


that Neceſſity muſt have been, a Neceſſity to act right ; he 
Y . afted 
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acted wrong, which proves, that he was not made under that 
kind of Neceſſity. But if by moral Neceſſity, we only mean, 
art high probability, then, I think, we may ſuppoſe him 
to have been created in a ſtate of Moral Neceſſity : for 
there was, undoubtedly, an high probability of his con- 
tinuing obedient. He had a diſpoſition to obey, a law 
was given him armed with terrors, a ſanction that threat- 
ned the violation of it with death, and a promiſe of life it 
he remained obedient. Moral probability was, therefore, 
on the ſide of his continuing obedient; yet it did not 


amount to certainty, as the event fully proves. 


Tre Divine Being is in a ſtate of abſolute moral 
' Neceſſity, to do that which is good only; and this is the 
perfection of his nature. Yet I think it would be an 
unwarrantable preſumption, to lay, that he is bound by 
_ neceſſity to do either this or that: for he muſt be at full 
liberty either to act, or forbear to at, or elſe what is 


become of his Sovereignty. 


FallEx angels, and wicked men, may be ſuppoſed to 
be in a ſtate of abſolute moral Neceſſity, to do that which is 
ſinful : for ſuch is their depravity, that they cannot will 
to act otherwiſe: yet, Ican fee no reaſon to conclude, that 
they are obliged to commit ſuch particular kinds of fins, 
and no other : for there may be inſtances, in which two 
different fins are equally. eaſy to be committed, and alike 
grateful to the ſinner, and then becky, he is at liberty to 


make 
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make his choice. And there muſt be ſome ability to 

exerciſe ſelf-denial, in many caſes; and to do ſome 
Cal things which have the appearance of goodneſs, —This 
: 7 Neceſſity to act ſinfully, ariſeth from a moral inability to 
| render a perfe& obedience to the Law.—And is properly 
. called depraved Neceſſity, and neither accords with Dr. 
=> _ Pr1zsTLY's difinition of Philoſophical Neceſſity, nor with 
Mr. Epwarvy deſcription of Moral Neceſſity. 


Bur were we to grant, that man was made in a ſtate of 
Moral Neceſſity, out of compliſance to our opponents ; it 
muſt have been a Neceſſity to continue obedient ; for that | 
was the diſpoſition with which he was formed. Yet, how | 
extraordinary a mode of reaſoning, is that, which makes 
this Neceſlity an argument to prove, the unavoidable cer- 
tainty of his fall, as ſome of them have attempted to do: 
but, by what kind of Logic, I leave every man of 


common ſenſe to determine. 


Le r us now enquire, whether the introduction of 
ſin brought mankind into a ſtate of Moral Neceſſity, to 
tranſgreſs the Laws of GOD? If by Moral Neceſſity, an 
hizh probability be meant, then I think, it is manifeſt, that 
ſin brought mankind into a ſtate of Moral Neceſſity : for 
they have a natural diſpoſition to do that which is con- 
trary to the Divine Law: and, ſhould they be brought 
into ſuch a peculiar ſituation, by divine Providence, as 


to give them an opportunity for gratifying their depraved 


Y 2 inclinations 
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inclinations, it is more than probable, that th ey would be 
diſpoſed to embrace it. If by Moral Neceſſi ty, we under- 
ſtand, an utter incapacity to avoid finning againſt GOD : 


then, I think, we may ſafely conclude, that mankind are 


in that ſtate ; for it is impoſſible in the nature of things, 
that a depraved being ſhould do any otherwiſe than ſin: 
if he act at all, it muſt be ſinfully, becauſe the Law of 


nature requires him to love GOD with all his heart, 
and his neighbour as himſelf: ' but darkneſs itſelf 


may as ſoon emit a lucid ray, as enmity fulfil the Law | 
of love. This is not owing to any natural inability, in 
man, to do that which the law requires of him; but to a 


want of inclination : : which ſome have called, | a moral and 


criminal inability. But, if by moral Neceſſity, an abſolute 


Neceſſity to perſue ſuch a particular track, be intended, or 
to perform ſuch particular acts, and no other, then 1 


think, it is impoſſible that any man ſhould be under that 


kind of Neceſſity, and yet remain a Moral Agent. This, 
however, appears to be the Neceſſity pleaded for, by our 


antagoniſts, —Are mankind then under this kind of Neceſ- 


ſity? To prove the affirmative, our opponents ſay, that 
we are actuated by Motives; and in caſes, where motives 


of oppolite influence, and to oppolite enjoyments, pre- 
ſent themſelves to the mind, the ſtrongeſt motive pre- 


vails over the will, and governs the choice; nor is it 


poſſible to reſiſt the influence, It muſt be confeſſed, that 


2 rational being acts from motives: : 1. e. Some con- 


ſideration 
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ſideration or other, weighs with the mind, and is the rea- 


ſon why a man chooſes to act as he does: for it would be 


ſtrange indeed, if a rational Being ſhould act without rea- 


ſon, or without inducement ; but we have already prov- 
ed, that this reaſon or inducement is in himſelf, and not 


in external obje&ts.—SELF-Love, an idea of ſome advan- 


tage, an inclination that wiſhes to be gratified, curioſity, 
&c. &c. induce the mind to perfer thoſe objefts, which 
are preſented to his view. But, how does this prove, that 
his actions are abſolutely neceſſary, or, that he cannot walk 


in a different track? Man is not immutable, as may be 


eaſily perceived from the verſality of his conduct. As he 


is changeable, and ſo liable to alter his ſentiments every 


day, concerning thoſe objects, and enjoyments, with 


which he is continually converſant, the object that is 


ſuppoſed to have an influence on his mind to day, may 


have none at all to-morrow: and what then, is to ſecure 
his conduct? External Objects cannot; for they have ab- 


ſtractedly conſidered, no influence in theniſelves. But 


were we to grant them all the influence that is pleaded 


for: yet it is well known, to every man, that except the 
mind be in a proper ſtate, they effect nothing; what then 


is to ſecure the mind in that ſtate, a mind that is always 
mutable ?—9So, that, whether objects have influence, or no, 


they, of themſelves, cannot ſecure the certainty of a man's 


acting in ſuch a particular manner, If, indeed, his diſ- 
poſition were uniform, it might require little more than 


the 
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the preſentment of an opportunity for ſelf-gratification, 
to ſecure his choice, and to guide his conduct; but as 
that is rarely or ever the caſe, and even when 1t 1s, how- 
many little incidents may ariſe to prevent the conſumma- 
tion of his wiſhes So that an uniform diſpolition does 
not ſecure the certainty of a man's conduct. It is certain 
he will act, and as nearly as he can to the gratification of 
Himſelf ; but it is not certain in what peculiar manner, 
becauſe, circumſtances may turn up to prevent him, from 


doing that, to which his inclination prompted him. 


WuxNck, then, muſt we derive abſolute moral certainty, 
if we can neither derive it from the influence of external 
objects, nor from the diſpoſitions of Mankind ? Ican on- 
ly perceive one other ſource, from whence it can be de- 
rived, and hither our opponents are driven, when cloſely : 
attacked by ſolid argument, viz. The decrees of GOD, 

and the orders of Providence. They ſay, GOD has de- 
creed all actions and events, and the executive hand of 
Providence, ſecures the performance of what he has 
decreed. Could this be granted ; which it certainly may 
in all things, wherein morality is out of the queſtion ; 
what then would follow? It would then be evident, 
that moral Neceſſity is founded in, and originates from the 
nature and connection of things, from Phyſical cauſes, or 
natural Neceſſity, 3 
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Tuus, to ſpeak the language of their ſentiments, a man 
is ordained to be the author of ſome miſchief: and to 
ſecure the event, the Divine Being gives him a particular 

diſpoſition of mind; he then places him in ſuch a ſitua- | 
tion, that he ſhall infallibly meet with thoſe external ob- 
jects of temptation, calculated to induce him to commit 
the horrid deed, at the very time, and in the very fitua- 

tion, that is the moſt ſuitable to his inclinations ; every 
obſtruction ſhall be taken out of the way, and he ſhall 


have no ability to practice ſelf-denial, on the occaſion; 


and ſo, neceſſarily accompliſkes the divine pleaſure. Vet, 

1 becauſe he is willing to do that which has been appointed : 
for him, he muſt needs be a Moral Agent, at all events; 

2 and the Neceſſity he is under, muſt be moral Neceſſity ! 

| Though it be clearly evident, all things conſidered, that 

Y he has neither ability nor means to act otherwiſe ; and 
therefore is, to all intents and purpoſes, in a ſtate of phy- 


ſical, or natural Neceſſity ; not having an ability to will to 
act in a different manner. For if he had this ability, he 
might perhaps will to act otherwiſe, which would at once 
deſtroy the doctrine of abſolute Neceſſity, If he has not 


ability to will to act otherwiſe, owing to the agency of tome 


| ſuperior controling power, or external influence which 
he cannot reſiſt, then he is maimed, and in a ſtate of 
Phyjical Neceſfity ; + and can no longer be conſidered as a 

1 5 Moral 


+ Ix this concluſion I have the countenance of Dr. PRI ESTIT, who ſays, 
© When it is conſider ed, that the deſtinction between things NATURAL and 
** MORAL Entirely ceaſes on the ſcheme of Neceiſity.“ Phil, Neceff. p. 127. 
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Moral Agent: and, therefore, this argument muſt fail, 
both on this account, and becauſe it is impoſſible that 
the Divine Being ſhould abſolutely decree, and by his 


Providence, purpoſely ſecure, the performance of ſinful 


actions and events. Yet he muſt have fecured them, or 
elſe they cou. d not have been abſolutely neceſſary. There- 
fore I conclude that mankind are not in a ſtate of abſo 


lute moral Neceſſi iy, in the ſenſe of our r opponents. 


Is, indeed, it could be admitted, that mankind are like 
ſo many wheels connected together in the great machine 
of the univerſe, and utterly incapable of moving, or of 
remaining in a ſtate of reſt, ſeperately, bein g firmly lock- 
ed together, and depending on the maſter wheel, and on 


the motions of all the reſt ; then it might be affirmed, | 


that they are in a ſtate of abſolute Neceſſity ; and in that 


caſe, all their movements would be certain and neceſſary; - 


but that is not the ſtate of mankind: for every man is 
himſelf a diſtinct agent, and not a part of a machine, and 
can move and act, without being acted upon by another, 


from a principle of action in himſelf; as we have e 


ſhewn, in it's proper place. 


Tnar mankind, lince the fall, are inclined to do that 
which is ſinful, or have a ſtrong propenſity to Moral Evil, 
is evident, from obſervation, experience and the word of 
GOD. But the queſtion in diſpute is this, are men 


under 
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under a Moral Neceſſity of doing every particular ſinful 


action, which they commit while paſſing through life, 
and to commit them in ſuch particular moments? For, 


Moral Neceſſity is carried to this length by our opponents: 


and nothing ſhort of this amounts to infallible certainty. 
I have been acquainted with ſome perſons; who, after 
having addicted themſelves to drunkenneſs for many 
years, have laid aſide the uſe of intoxicating liquors ; and 
after living a ſober life for ſeveral years more, have be- 
taken themſelves to the ſame habits again. In ſuch in- 


ſtances, where is that Moral Neceſſity, that amounts to cer- 


| tainty ?—Cannot the common blaſphemer refrain ſrom 
ſwearing? Take him into the preſence of a magiſtrate, 

and make the experiment. Cannot a covetous Miſer do 
a generous action, on Tome particular occaſion, though 
he ſhould repent of it as ſoon has he has done it? Can- 
not a man forego the gratification of a ſordid appetite ? 
May he not do it from a rational conviction, that to for- 


bear will be to his advantage? I own, there is a great 


difficulty in theſe caſes, and therefore we ſay, that a viti- 


ous man is under a Moral Neceſſity of acting wickedly, i. e. 
it is very difficult for him to avoid doing ſo: But, {ſhould 


a prophane perſon conſider the impropriety of his con- 


duct, might he not reform his manner of converſation ? 


Living evidences of this frequently occur. And then, 


where is that Moral Neceſſity which amounts to abſolute cer- 


tainty. So long as a man is rational, may he not reflect 


Z on 
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on his own behaviour? I do not ſay, that a wicked man 


can do that which is poſitively good: Hut ſurely, he may 


refrain from much poſitive evil, And if he may, where is 


that Moral Nec eſſity which amounts to abſolute certainty. 


From every view of the ſubject, I am more and more 
convinced that the Moral Neceſſity pleaded for, is nothing 
more than natural Neceſſity. And they who account for 


the fall of man, on the principle of Neceſſity, can have 
no other Neceſſity in view, but natural Neceſſity : for Mo- 


ral Neceſſity was dire&ly oppoſed to the introduction of 


ſin. Therefore it muſt be natural Neceſſity, which they 


have pleaded for, under the title of Moral Neceſſity : fo 


called probably, leſt their ſcheme ſhould be charged, with 
Waking GOD the author of ſin, 


Sous bans difagd Moral Neceſſity to be, a Neceſſity to 


act occording to choice. No one will attempt to deny 


this: for it may be admitted on both ſides the queſtion. 


If we ſuppoſe it to be neceſſury, that a man ſhould act ac- 


cording to the preſent diſpoſition of his will; yet, how 
does this affect the argument? When it is maniſeſt, 
that the a& of willing or chooling, 1s only an effe& pro- 
ceeding from ſome cauſe. That cauſe is either in our- 
ſelves, or in ſome other, We have already proved, that it 
is in ourſelves. If it be in ourſelves, it muſt either 
be a voluntary, or neceſſary cauſe, If it be neceſſary, 
it muſt ariſe either from our own nature, or from 


the 
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the will of ſome other Agent. If it originate in the will of 
ſome other Agent, then it muſt be natural and not Moral 
Neceſſity: for choice is quite out of the queſtion, when 
the cauſe of it is in the will of a foreign Agent. And in 


that caſe, moral agency is entirely deſtroyed. If it proceed 


from ourſelves, i. e. from our own particular make, diſpo- 


ſition, habit, intelligence, or intereſt; then, as we are mu- 


table creatures, and ever changing our opinions, and con- 
ſtantly varying in our inclinations and habits, there can 


be no permanency in our actions, and therefore no abſolute 


certainty of them in the view of any, but that of infinite 
intelligence, which ſees all things in the moſt perfect and 


comprehenſive manner, calling things which are not, as 


though they were. And yet his perfect unerring per- 
ception, does by no means alter the nature of our actions. 


If the nature of our actions would have been free, muta- 


ble, and uncertain, without the Foreknowledge of GOD, 


they muſt have been fo with it: becauſe it has no influ- 


ence on them; it is not a cauſe of action, much leſs of 


the certainty thereof, I do not deny that all things are 


certain in GOD's view ; for if they were otherwiſe, how 


could he perceive them? But as this has no influence on 


our actions, our actions are nevertheleſs free, mutable, 
and contingent in their nature, being our own ; and for 
which we are reſponſible as Moral Agents. Could it be 
proved, that the F oreknowledge of GOD had an influence 
on the conduct of rational Agents, and the nature of their 


2 2 5 actions; 
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actions; then we ſhould be obliged to conclude, either 
that he did not foreſee future ſinful events, or elſe that 


; 
1 
$ 
b 


his creatures were under the neceſſity of ſinning againſt 
him ; neither of which can be admitted. The Divine 
Being, is a GOD of ſuch infinite intelligence, that were 
he to give his creatures all the liberty and freedom ima- 
ginable, of ating for themſelves, this would not preclude 
his foreſeeing all their future ways, with unerring preci- 
ſion, and with the minuteſt exactneſs. But were we to 
ſuppoſe, that his Preſcience had a neceſſary influence on 
the ſinful actions of men, then it would be impoſſible for 
the Divine Being to ftoreknow them; becauſe it would 
involve in it the act of giving exiſtence to moral evil; and 
10 make GOD. the author of ſin. But we have already, 
F - fully cleared up this point, in it's proper place. Crea- 
. | tures are not under a neceſſity of committing ſuch parti- 
cular acts of ſin, from any foreign agency ; for if they 
were, their conduct would not be criminal, and, there- 
fore, they could not ſin under ſuch circumſtances ; : conſe- 
quently they cannot be in a ſtate of Neceſſity to violate 
the law of GOD, from a foreign agency. If therefore, 
they are in a ſtate of Necefi ty, that Neceſſity muſt entirely 
originate in themſelves, which, in my apprehenſion, 
is that kind of Neceſſ ity, ſtrictly called moral: a Neceſſity, Bw 
wriſing from diſpoſition and habit, and not from the ne- a 


ceſſary influence and agency of foreign or external ob- 
BEN jects: ſince we have already proved, that external objects 


haye 
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58 have not that influence upon the will, which ſome 
5 have attributed to them. 


1x Moral Neceſſity proceed from our inclinations, 
diſpoſitions, &c. Then, as mutable creatures, there can 
be no oreat ſtability in our choice ; as may be ſeen in 
Adan!' s defection ; for ſuch was his nature, and ſuch his 
motives to have continued obedient, that it was morally 
certain he would have ſtood, in the moment of tempta- 
tion: yet, it proved otherwiſe : for he fell, when there 
appeared to be every thing on the ſide of his ſanding 
that could be found i in a Meral Agent. The conſequence 
is clearly this, that the introduction of moral evil, could 
not be the effect of Moral Neceſſity, as it is called; or if 
it could, that Neceſſity muſt haye had its origin in natural 
Neceſſity, as it's proper cauſe. How ſtrange is it, then, 
that men in the heat of diſputation, ſhould lay fo great a 
ſireſs on Moral Neceſſity ; as if it ſecured the end as firm- 
ly, as natural Neceſſ ity : whereas, it only ſecures this, that 
a rational being will a& according to his choice, be that 
ever ſo abſurd. Yet, while choice is governed by reaſon 
or inclination „&c. the certainty of events, is much eaſier 
proved from that which is the cauſe of choice, then from 
the act of chooſing; tlie cauſe, reaſon, or inclination, &c. 65 
: exiſting i in, and depending on an inconſtant Agent, left 
to determine his own actions, muſt be a mutable cauſe : | 
and there is nothing more certain than this, that the con- 
duct 
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duct of ſuch a Being will be changeable: the cauſe being 


ſo, from whence his conduct proceeds. And to prove it 


certain and fixed, we muſt have recourſe to ſome foreign 


immutable agency. But if we do this, we deſtroy the idea 


of Moral Agency, and reſponſibility: for how is it poſlible 


to reconcile the ideas of Moral Agency and reſponſibility, 


with that of a ſtate of abſolute Neceſſity? Theſe two ideas 


are as oppoſite in their nature, as meridian light and mid- 


night darkneſs ; and cannot exiſt in one and the ſame 
ſubject, and in relation to the ſame actions. 


Mr. EDbwakps fays, * Moral Neceſſity is a certainty 


Hof the inclination and will itſelf ; which does not admit 


20 of the ſuppoſition of a will to oppoſe and reſiſt it. For 
« jt js abſurd, to ſuppoſe the ſame individual will to op- 


« pole itſelf, in it's preſent act; or preſent choice to be 


5+ oppolite to and reſiſting preſent choice : as abſurd as it 
* is to talk of two contrary motions, in the ſame moving 
body, at the ſame time. And therefore the caſe ſup- 


* poled never admits of a trial, whether an oppoſing re- 


* ſiſting-will can overcome this neceſſity.” (ſee page 33.) 
He ſuppoſes the will to be determined by the ſtrongeſt 
motive, —That the previous Bias and inclination may 


be ſo ſtrong, or the motive preſented ſo powerful, that 


the act of the will may be certainly and indiſſolubly con- 
nected therewith : and in that cafe the difficulty of willing 


otherwiſe would be infurmountable, He fays, When 
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&« motives or previous bias are very ſtrong, all will allow 
« that there is ſome difficulty in going againſt them. 
« And if they were yet ſtronger, the difficulty would be 


« {till greater: and therefore if more were added to their 
= ſtrength, to a certain degree, it would render it impoſſi- 
3 ble to ſurmount.“ page 30. In this mode of reaſoning 

Mr. EpwaRDs admits of various degrees of ſtrength in the 


motive, or previous bias: and this motive and bias is 


ſomething from without, in the direction of which we 


have no hand: for if we have, our mutability would deſtroy 
certainty : therefore, the certainty of our actions depends 
upon a foreign agency, and the degree of ſtrength in that 
Agency. But how does this latter argument accord with 


the former; where he ſays, 1 Moral Neceſſity is a certain- 


«ty of the inclination and will itſelf, which does not ad- 


mit of the ſuppoſition of a will to oppoſe, Nc.“ But on 


what does this certainty depend? And what is the cauſe 
ol it ? For if the eſſect be certain, the cauſe muſt be ſo. 


But if the cauſe depend on a mutable Being, in any mea- 
ſure, it cannot be certain. It muſt therefore depend up- 
on GOD himſelf, for all other Beings are mutadle, and. 
no other Being can ſecure the certainty of a man's being 
willing to commit ſuch particular acts of ſin, but GOD. 
We have already proved, that the cauſe of ſinful actions is 
not in GOD, but in the creature; that his willin gtodo that 
which is ſinful, does not depend upon external motives : 
and then, how comes it to pals, that moral certainty, is & 


certat nty 


* 
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certainty of the will itſelf; except v we b Hs an infallible 
immutable agency; which cannot be admitted. Thus far, 
however, we may allow, that an active Moral Agent, 
when diſpoſed to action, muſt will to do this or that: it 
18 certain, that if he wills, he muſt will ſomething or 
other; and if this may be called a certainty of the will it- 


| ſelf, we readily coincide with his idea. But what ſervice 
will this certainty be of, to his ſcheme of Moral Neceſſity 2 


That he may prove the certainty of the Will, he ſays, 


« For it is abſurd, for the farce individual Will to oppoſe 
« ;t{elf, in it's preſent act, &c. as abſurd as ta talk of two 


« contrary motions in the ſame moving body, at the 


« ſame time.” There is no Neceſlity for ſuppoſing two 
Wills, in the ſame mind, at the ſame time: becauſe: one 
is ſufficient to every purpoſe. Or that the Will ſhould 

oppoſe itſelf, But, it is evident, to every man of com- 

mon ſenſe, that there are different powers in the human 
mind, and, that theſe are not always in perfect harmony; 
but, in ſome inſtances, directly oppoſed to each other: 


and there is then a conteſt between them, when we 


come to make choice of certain objects and enjoyments ; 


reaſon and conſcience dictate one thing, and inclination 


and affection quite the reverſe. Here are two contrary. 


motions, in the ſame active Agent, at the ſame time, 


which may hold the mind in a ſtate of ſuſpence for a 


ſeaſon: but the mind can determine whenſoever it 
pleaſes, and which way it thinks fit: for it is not a 


machine 


* 


machine to be wrought upon by ſome foreign power; 
* 


but, reaſons, reflects and determines for itſelf. Not like 
a balance preponderating by the heavieſt motive ; for it 
is often ſeen, that the lighteſt prevails as much as the 
heavieſt; and the weight of every motive is determined 
by the mind, and not by any intrinſic worth, importance, 
or excellence in itſelf. The ſame mind will eſteem that 


light and trifling at one time, which it eſteems important 


at another; this is probably owing to it's different views 


of the ſame Object; or to it's mutability. Where then 


is the certainty of the inclination and will itſelf? Or on 
what is that certainty founded? And on what does it 


depend? If it depend on man, man is mutable ; what 


pleaſeth him to day may diſguſt him to-morrow. And 
who ſhall enſure that the object {hall pleaſe him to day, 


or at that moment when it is neceſſary, according to our 
opponents, that he ſhould act his particular part in the 


univerſal Drama? External motives cannot; for their 


importance with him entirely depends on his capricious 


humour. 


Br ſuppoſe we were to admit, that external motives 


had an abſolute power, to turn the mind of man, and in- 


fluence his Will, as our apponents repreſent it ; would 


this relieve their ſcheme * By no means; for thoſe mo- 
tives muſt be preſented with abſolute certainty, to ſecure 
the certainty of his actions. And who can do this, but 
GOD? Which brings it, at once, to the ſame point as 

A 2 before 
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before: viz. That the certainty pleaded for, muſt origi- 


nate in the Deity. But this involves a contradiction, and 


is impoſſible in the nature of things. Beſides, the pre- 
ſentment of thoſe motives, with a view to make a man 


commit fin, would be tempting him to evil. Which 


the inſpired Apoſtle denies, by ſaying,“ Let no man ſay 


„when he is tempted, I am tempted of GOD: for GOD 
« cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any 


« man.” (Jam. 1. 13.) —And further, if the Divine 
Being ſecure the actions of men by his agency, either 


through the preſentment of motives, or any other way, 


they would then be in a ſtate of abſolute natural Neceſſity 
to do evil : nor could they avoid it. They could not 


will to avoid it: for the motives having an abſolute 
aſcendency over their Will, they could not will to do 
otherwiſe. If a man cannot will to do otherwiſe, owing 
to a foreign agency, he is not only under Moral Neceſſity ; 


but that Moral Neceſſity derives it's certainty from natural 


Neceſſity: and this is the neceſſity Mr. EpwaRDs pleads 
for, in his Treatiſe on the Will: for according to his 

mode of reaſoning a man's not being able to will other- 
| wiſe, is not ſo much owing to his own natural diſpoſiti- 
ons, as to the directing foreign agency, which he is 


under, by a Neceſſity of Nature. 


Mr. Ezwarvs affirms that the Moral Cauſe is as per- 


fettly connected with it's moral ehe, as the Natural Cauſe is 


with 


| Rn 
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with it's natural effect: and, that Moral Neceſſity is as abſo- 


lute as Natural Neceſſity. If this be true, Moral Neceſſity 


muſt depend upon GOD, and not upon man; for if it 
depend on a mutable Being, it cannot be ſo certain, as 
thoſe events which are the effects of natural cauſes ; events 


which are ſecured by an immutable agency, and owe 


their exiſtance to the infinite wiſdom, and unalterable 


counſel of the Deity. But, if Moral Neceſſity do not de- 


pend on man's ſelf, he is no longer a Moral Agent : there- 
fore Moral Neceſſity is rightly defined to be ſomething 
highly probable, but not abſolutely certain. For, it is 
impoſſible in the nature of things, that Moral Neceſſity 


ſhould be as certain as Natural Neceſſity; becauſe, it de- 


pends on the will of a mutable Agent. 


Ir any intelligent creature had been preſent when the 


Serpent entered the garden of Eden, and had known his 


whole ſcheme of artful deception; having alſo been pre- 


ſent when the Deity made a covenant with Adam; and 


had reflected on the probability of his ſtanding or falling, 
from a view of his nature, which was pure, the covenant 


made, the threatenings and promiſes, the idea of chang- 


ing a certainty for an uncertainty, &c. Would not ſuch 


a creature have concluded, that the moral certainty was 


on the ſide of his ſtanding? And, that the motives for 
ſtanding were ten times more powerful, than thoſe pro- 
poſed, as the means of his ſeduction? Nature itſelf was 

l 5 againſt 
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againſt his tranſgreſſing the Divine Law; and every cir- 
cumſtance ſeemed combined together, to guard him 


againſt the awful event. Yet Satan prevailed upon Eve, 


and ſhe perſuaded Adam, againſt moral probability. To 
what then, can this event be attributed, but to that which 
we have already aſcribed it? a fimte capacity, peccability, 


mutability, and emulation. For, if we impute it to moral 


cauſes, thoſe cauſes do not appear adequate, to pro 1 


the effe*t, all things conſidered. We muſt conclude, 
that mankind had a power to reſiſt; otherwiſe eating of 


the forbidden fruit could not be deemed their crime, but 


their misfortune; and the crime would have devolved upon 


that agency, which necſſitated them to eat the forbidden 


fruit. Upon Mr. EDwarDs' mode of reaſoning, it muſt 


be admitted, that the temptation was a more powerful 


motive, than natural purity, rectitude, habits of obedi- 


ence, the promiſed good, or than the threatened evil of 
that law, which they were under. Had it been really fo, it 
mult have been ſo, either in itſelf, intrinſically, or it muſt 


have derived it's power from ſomething elſe, which gave 


it efficacy. Let us then examine it's intrinſic power, a5 


ſtracted from every other confideration. On one {ide, there 
was purity of nature, love to GOD, a diſpoſition to do 
his will, a promiſe of life on condition of obedience, and 
the threatenings of death in caſe of diſobedience; and 
ſuperaded to theſe, a knowledge of the truth, faithfulneſs 
and goodneſs of the Deity, On the other fide, an im- 


peachment. 
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peachment of the divine moral character, and his truth, an 
idea of the continuance of life in the way of diſobedience, 


a ſtate of independance, (for ſo I underſtand the words, ye 


ſhall be as GOD's, Elohim, veſted with divine powers, or if 


I may be allowed the expreſſion, Mightivs,) and an increaſe 


of knowledge, your eyes ſhall be opened, and ye ſhall know 


good and evil: and all this upon the bare ipſe di it of the 
Serpent, in 1 direct contradiction to the Deity. If reaſon, 
or common ſenſe, had been conſulted, or called in to 
judge, whoſe word was fitteſt to be credited, the word of 
him who had created them, bleſſed them, dignified them 


with honour, and dominion, and made them compleatly 


happy : or the word of a ſtranger, whom they had never 


ſeen before; for ſo a ſpeaking Serpent muſt have been, 


if they had but indulged a moments reflection? Would 


reaſon have helitated a moment, in a judging, who was fit- 
teſt to be believed, the Creator or a creature? Or if the 
evidence was too obſcure, would reaſon have changed a 


certainty for an uncertainty ? and changed at the certain 


conſequence, of incurring the diſpleaſure of the Deity! 
Who, having power to create, muſt alſo have power to de- 

ſtroy! Allo, the improbability of the fruit of a tree do- 
ing that for them, which the Serpent affirmed. Put al! 


theſe together, and let any man of common ſenſe deter- 
mine, whether of theſe motives, reaſon, and reflection, 
would have deemed the ſtrongeſt, or moſt powerful. It 


alſo deſerves our notice, that there was then, no wrong 
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inclination in man, which might have given a bias 
to the Will. | 


HavinG made this appeal to reaſon and common 
ſenſe, here I leave it: ſecure in my own apprehenſion, 
that the vote will be on my ſide, while I affirm, that the 
power which gave efficacy to the temptation, was not in 
the external motive, but in ſomething. elſe. Vet the 
temptation ſucceeded! There muſt, therefore, have been 
ſomething elſe, which gave it a ſuperiority over the mind 
of Eve, or elſe ſhe would not have ſinned. Can we ſup- 
poſe that the Serpent poſſeſſed influence and agency, ſuffi- 
cient to change the nature of Eve; or to induce her to do 
that which was contrary to her own judgment? This I 
ſhould think, no one will affirm, in the ſober exerciſe of 
reaſon. But ſhould this be admitted, the conduct of 
Evewould have been the effect of Natural, and not of Moral 
Neceſſity. Will any venture to affirm, that GOD gave 
virtue and efficacy to the temptation „by his decree, his 
agency, or his influence? Every mind, unprejudiced, 
muſt recoil from ſuch an idea with indignation! But 
were we to admit of this abſurdity, it would then follow, 
that Eve's conduct muſt have been the effect of 2 Natural 
and not of a Moral Cauſe: according to Mr, EDwaRDS 
own definition of Natural and Moral Cauſes.—I would aſk 
again, on what power did the certainty of her actions de- 
pend? For it muſt be certain at all events, with thoſe 


men, 
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men, whom nothing but certainty will ſatisfy! Yet, who 
does not perceive, that the certainty of Eve's conduct, de- 
pended on her deception ; and that on her own credulity; ; 
her not calling in the aid of her own reaſon ; nor conſult- 
ing her huſpand; nor aſking direction of the Deity : but 
haſtily and raſhly ſwallowing the bait, ſuited to her emu- 


lation, without taking time carefully to deliberate, or 


weigh the matter over. Do any aſk for the reaſon of this 1 
* raſhneſs? Or is there any neceſlity for ſuch a queſtion ?_ ED. 
"0 I ſhe had ability to act otherwiſe, and did not exerciſe 
2 thoſe powers with which ſhe had been endued ; and which 
if exerciſed, „ would have enabled her to have eſcaped 
the ſnare ; and, if theſe powers were not under reſtraint, 
from a foreign agency, (as conſiſtent with our ideas of 
moral agency, they could not ;) how could her conduct * 
be abſolutely neceſſary ? Did ſhe not act freely, and without 


5 = compulſion ?—Should any aſſert, that Eve's remiſs con- 
; 2 duct was owing to a foreign agency, and that ſhe could not 
I will to a& otherwiſe: then, the cauſe muſt have been a 
1 . Natural and not a Moral Cauſe. For, if ſome ſecret agency, 
1 20 beſides the temptation „ and her own natural inclination, 


operated on her will, and bound her to a compliance, the 
ſucceſs of the Serpents attempt, depended not on a Moral 
but a Natural Cauſe, And if her conduct was the effect of 
a ſecret agency, which ſhe could not withſtand ; then ſhe 
could not do otherwiſe, and was not in the circumſtances 
of a Moral Agent: and the effect did not entirely depend 
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on a Moral Cauſe. Where the effect wholly depends on a 


Moral Cauſe, it is uncertain in itſelf; or at leaſt, it is not of 
equal certainty, with the effect of a Natural Cauſe, There- 


fore, in the nature of things, abſolute Moral Neceſſity can- 


not exiſt, among mutable intelligences, but by the influence 
of an immutable agency. Yet, an immutable agency could not 


have been the cauſe of 11n's introduction: ſor that would 


criminate the Deity, and exculpate the ſinner. 


TH VGH Moral Neceſſity, ſhould only be under- 
ſtood of an hich degree of probability: yet, even then, I 


think it will be a difficult taſk, to prove, that man's defec- 


tion was owing to Moral Neceſſity ; for, probability was on 


the other ſide, It is therefore ſtrange, to me, that any 
intelligent mind, ſhould concieve, that the introduction 
of ſin, was the effect of abſolute Moral Neceſſity, What, 


| becauſe an event has taken place in time; and becauſe 


the infinite intelligence of the Deity foreſaw that event, 


before time commenced ; muſt it therefore follow, that 


rational agents are under an abſolute Neceſſity of commit- 
ting ſinful actions, and that events are neceſſary before they 
have taken place? This borders fo much on the doctrine = 


of FATE, maintained by heathen Philoſophers; and is ſo 
inconſiſtant with every juſt idea of Moral Government; that 


Jam utterly at a loſs to reconcile it, with the moral per- 
fections of the Deity, and with thoſe blefſed inſtructions, 


and that glorious diſpenſation of grace and mercy, revealed 
o us in the ſacred Oracles of truth, 
Ueoy 


"Fx 
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Uyon the whole then, it appears a ſelf evident propo- 
ſition, founded in the reaſon and nature of things, that 
mankind were originally, neither under a Natural nor a 
Moral Neceſſity to tranſgreſs the Divine Law; but had full 
power in themſelves to have retained their innocency: and 
on this ground alone are we able to prove the culpability 


ol our firſt Parents, and the juſtneſs of their puniſhment, 


S1NcE the introduction of fin, the circumſtances of 
mankind are materially different: yet even now, they 
cannot be deemed in a ſtate of abſolute Neceſſity: the Ne- 


&F 8 ceſſty of walking juſt in ſuch a particular track, and no Ek 
2 other, for the reaſons we have already aſſigned. They 


are not under the abſolute dominion of external objects: 


They are not impelled by a divine agency: — They are 


not under the influence of any foreign compulſory power 
” | whatſoever : — They are mutable in every point of view a 
= not only liable to be changed ; but liable to change of 
themſelves :— They are ſelf-mooving, ſelf- acting beings : 
and, a ſtate of abſolute Neceſſity cannot comport with our 
ideas of Moral Agency; for wherever the former exiſts, 
the latter muſt be excluded : becauſe, we cannot conceive 
it poſſible, that a being ſhould be both in chains, and in , 


ſtate of liberty, at the ſame time, and in reference to the 
fame actions, 


To ſuppoſe, therefore, a rational creature under the ab- 
ſolute governing Agency of a ſoreigu power, and at the ſame 


time 


_— „„. —— . F 
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time to declare him an accountable Moral Agent, is, ſurely, 


one of the greateſt abſurdities that could ever have enter- 


ed into the mind of man: for it 1s an abſolute contradiction, 


in the nature and fitneſs of things; and as ſuch, it can 
have no foundation in truth. One of theſe two ideas, 


muſt be given up: and we muſt either conclude, that 


mankind are not in a ſtate of abſolute Neceſſity ; or elſe that 
they are not Moral Agents. Mankind, are Moral Agents; 
and therefore they cannot be in in a 9 fate of abſolute Neceſſity. 


| Turns is no ſuch thing as abſolute Moral Neceſſity 
to be found in mutable Moral Agents, nor is it poſſible 


that it ſhould, in the reaſon and nature of things : it is 


an idea, moſt glaringly abſurd, and involves in it a pal- 


pable contradiction. It either denies their Moral Agency, 


or elſe their mutability. If abſolute Moral Neceſſity be 
attributed to the agency of a foreign power, which neceſ- 
farily actuates the will of the Moral Agent, then it denies 


Moral Ag ency: for that being can never be deemed a Moral 
A gent, whole actions are directed by the will of another. 


And if it be aſcribed to the nature, conſtitution, and habits 


of the Moral Agent, then it denies his mutubility: for if the 
Free actions of a Moral Agent be abſolutely neceſſary, that 
Agent muſt be immutable: for, otherwiſe, he would be li- 
able to vary his conduct. Thus, it will appear I truſt, to 
the canded unprejudiced reader, from every point of view, 
that the doctrines of abſolute Moral Neceſſity, and Philo- 
fophical Neceſſity, (which are very nearly allied,) have no 
foundation in truth, | 


SECT. vl. 
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On Contingency, as it ſtands oppoſed to Neceſſity. 
Or an Enquiry whether any actions or 
Events are Contingent. | 


Eine ſtands oppoſed to ABSOLUTE 
. — NEC ESss ITV. Actions and events are ſaid to be 
* contingent, when they may, or may not come to paſs, 
T Thoſe actions and events may alſo be deemed contingent, 
which depend on the free will of a mutable Agent, and not on 
the directing agency of a foreign power: while thoſe acti- 
ons may be conſidered as neceſſary, which are directed by 
an irreſiſtable immutable foreign Influence: and in this ſenſe 
we ule the words Contingency and Neceſſity in this ſection. 


THE object of inquiry is, whether any action, or 
event, be contingent in itſelf? Whether there be an action, 
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ih | $ or event, that does not depend on ſome fixed prior cauſe ® 
; || li his queſtion may be reſolved, by having recourſe to 
ji known and eſtabliſhed principles, which cannot be receded 
8 Y from, without manifeſt abſurdity. As 1. Sinful actions 


and events cannot have an immutable cauſe; for there is no 


[ ammutable cauſe, but God, and thoſe caules which are im- 5 
| 2 meediately dependant on himſelf, Sin cannot owe it's 
=. origin to God, but is an eſſect produced by creatures; 
therfore the cauſe of ſinful actions and events, muſt be a LE 
mutable one, and the actions dependant on mutable cauſes 1 S 
muſt be ſo too, in the nature of things; and if this be the 3 


cale, then, contingent. 2. Moral Agents, can begin, * 
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continue, and perform an action, of, and from themſelves, 
without any external cauſe, exciting them to it. i. e. If they 


be ſuffered. They are generally left to the freedom of their 
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| „ own will, and to act for themſelves, And they are changeable 


| 7 Agents: conſequently their actions, and thoſe events 
| dependent thereon, muſt alſo be of the mutable kind, ; 
and ſo contingent, We add, Ze Many of thoſe free Agents, 
| are perfect humouriſts in nature; and conſequently : 

the moſt caparicious in their diſpoſitions, Reader, let 


|} | us figure to ourſelves, a Moral Agent of this complection, 
left to act according to the freedom of his own will, with 
_ out the impulſive agency of a foreign power; and then let 
; vs judge, whether his actions will be contingent, or neceſſary. 
FROM the foregoing general eſtabliſhed propoſitions, it 
| way 
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may be underſtood, what is meant by contingent actions 


and events, —They are actions performed by a Moral 
Agent, left to the freedom of his own will, without the 


interpoſition of a compulſive foreign power, impelling 


him to action. 


Some authors have ſuppoled, that a contingent action 


or event implies a contradiction ; that it ſets aſide Divine 


PF ² A ener wWnge. Ape es 


Preſcience; and is an idea that ſubverts providential gov- 


ernment. And if this could be made to appear, reaſon 


would fay, it is an idea, which ought to be abandoned. 


But we have before ſhewn, that moral Free ag ency has no 


ſuch tendency; and as that is the ground of Conting gency, 


Contingency itfelf can have no ſuch tendency: : for a contin- 


gent action, or event, 18 only a proper effect of free agency: 


if fre? agency be admitted, the actions of mutable free Agents 


muſt be contingent, according to our notion of the word, 


as it is oppoſed to the doctrine of Neceſſity. Nor does this 


idea imply a contradiction; for it perfectly correſponds 
with the nature and fitneſs of things. If a Moral Agent, 
be accountable to another, for his conduct, it 1s fit, that 
he ſhould direct his own actions; and not that they 
ſhould be directed by the irreſiſtible agency of a foreign 


power. | Yet, there is, perhaps, no propoſition more ſelf- 


evident than this, that the actions performed, by ſuch a 


free Agent are contingent, in our ſenſe of the word; the 


Agent being mutable, If ſinful acts are not in ſome ſort 


contingent, 
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Or event, that does not depend on ſome fixed prior cauſe ? 
This queſtion may be reſolved, by having recourle to 
| known and eſtabliſhed principles, which cannot be receded 
from, without manifeſt abſurdity. As 1. Sinful actions 
and events cannot have an immutable cauſe; for there is no 
immutable cauſe, but God, and thoſe cauſes which are im- 
mediately dependant on himſelf. Sin cannot owe it's | 
| origin to God, but is an ellect produced by creatures ; * 
therfore the cauſe of ſinful actions and events, muſt be a 
nutable one, and the actions dependant on mutable cauſes 
muſt be fo too, in the nature of things; and if this be the 


caſe, then, contingent. 2. Moral Agents, can begin, 


continue, and perform an action, of, and from themſelves, 
without any external cauſe, exciting them to it. i. e. If they 
be ſuffered. 'They are generally left to the freedom of their 
own will, and to act for themſelves. And they are changeable 
Agents: conſequently their actions, and thoſe events 
dependent thereon, muſt alſo be of the mutable kind, 
and fo contingent, We add, 3. Many of thoſe free Agents, 
are perfect humouriſts in nature; and conſequently 
the moſt caparicious in their diſpoſitions. Reader, let 
us figure to ourſelves, a Moral Agent of this complection, 


left to act according to the freedom of his own will, with- 


out the impulſive agency of a foreign power; and then let 
ps judge, whether his actions will be contingent, or neceſſary. 
FROM the foregoing general eſtabliſhed propolitions, it 


may” 
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may be underſtood, what is meant by contingent actions 
and events, —They are actions performed by a Moral 


Agent, left to the freedom of his own will, without the 


interpoſition of a compulſive foreign power, impelling 


him to action. 


% 


Some authors have ſuppoſed, that a contingent action 


or event implies a contradiction ; that it ſets aſide Divine 
Preſcience; and is an idea that ſubverts providential gov- 


ernment. And if this could be made to appear, reaſon 


would fay, it is an idea, which ought to be abandoned. 


But we have before ſhewn, that moral free agency has no 


ſuch tendency; and as that is the ground of Contingency, 
Contingency itſelf can have no ſuch tendency: for a contin- 
gent action, or event, is only a proper effect of free agency: 
if fre? azency be admitted, the actions of mutable free Agents 


muſt be contingent, according to our notion of the word, 


as it is oppoſed to the doctrine of Neceſſity. Nor does this 
idea imply a contradiction: for it perfectly correſponds 


with the nature and fitneſs of things. If a Moral Agent, 


be accountable to another, for his conduct, it is fit, that 


he ſhould direct his own actions; and not that they 


ſhould be directed by the irreſiſtible agency of a foreign 
power. Vet, there 18, perhaps, no propoſition more ſelf- 
evident than this, chat the actions performed, by ſuch a 
free Agent are contingent, in our ſenſe of the word; the 


Agent being mutable. If ſinful acts are not in ſome ſort 


contingent, 
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contingent, then, they do not depend upon a changeable 


Being but upon an unchangeable one; in fine, they 


muſt depend upon GOD. If the certainty of ſinful events 


depend upon GOD, he muſt either be the firſt active cauſe 
of thoſe events; or elſe he muſt be the orderer and di- 
rector of thoſe events. GOD cannot poſſibly be the cauſe 


of thoſe events, as we have fully proved from the nature 


of things. And if he be the orderer and director of them, 
he muſt direct them by means. For inſtance, we may ſup- 
poſe, that ſinners have a nature that diſpoſes them to com- 


mit ſins of various kinds. Are we then to conſider GOD 


as ordering their conduct, by reſtraining, and bounding 


their actions within certain limits, which. they ſhall not 


paſs? This may be admitted as a fact: for it is reaſonable 


to conclude, that the providence of God is concerned, in 

leſtraining the conduct of all his ſinfull creatures, But 

the queſtion ſtill returns, will this reſtraining providence 
uniformly exerciſed for the good of his creatures, ſecure 
the ſinners keeping to the utmoſt bounds of limitation 
preſcribed to him, on all occaſions, and that without any 
| intermſſion ? The ſinner cannot —_ beyond the limits: 


but may he, in no one inſtance, fall ſhort; as he is left to 


a& from himſelf ?—And being mutable, and poſſeſſed of 


_ reaſon and conſecience, and favoured with various means 
of information, concerning the conſequences of his wicked 


practices, may he not, in ſome inſtances, deny himſelf, 


and exert his natural powers in obeying the will of God? 
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AG An, if it could be fairly proved, that his diſpoſi- 
tion to tranſgreſs the law, would inſure his going to the 
uttermoſt limits preſcribed: yet this will not apply to the 
origin of moral evil; and if the firſt act of ſin was not 
made certain by ſome immutable agency, as every follow- 


5 ing ſinfnl action, and event, depended on that action, 
© they muſt have been contingent as depending on a contingent 
3 or mutable cauſe. Reaſoning after the manner of our oppo- 
; © nents, we may ſay, the preſent ſinful a& depends on ſome 
= prior caule ; to prove that it is not contingent, in ſome ſort, 


we muſt prove that prior cauſe, not to be contingent : and 


=. not only the immediate prior cauſe, but every remote cauſe, 
4 up to the firſt link in the great chain, of prior cauſes and 


effects: for if the firſt he contingent, every ſubſequent act 
bl ſin muſt be ſo. If the frſt cauſe of finful acts were not 
| | contingent, but neceſſary ; then, the firſt ſinful act was the 
” effec of ſome certain immutable cauſe. But what certain 
immutable cauſe can there be found for {in, when we have 
clearly proved, that the cauſe of lin is not in GOD, but in 
the creature? The creature being changeable in it's nature, 
and left to the freedom of it's own will, is but ill calcu- 
lated to act with certainty: and as ſin originated in a 
mutable creature, how then is it poſſible that it ſhould 
9 have an immutable, certain, or neceſſary firſt cauſe? If ſin 
1 have not an immutable firſt cauſe, no act of {in can be a 
1 certain and neceſſury act, all things conſidered; even, 


though we ſhould allow that the Divine Being orders, and 
diſpoſes 
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diſpoſes all ſinful events, by his alwiſe and gracious pro- 


vidence, by which, he reſtrains the ſinner, and over-rules 


his actions to ſubſerve the purpoſes of his own good plea- 


ſure. If, therefore, there be any truth in our firſt propo- 
ſition, that GOD is not the firſt cauſe of moral evil; then 


it is abundantly evident, that all ſinful events muſt, in 


ſome meaſure, be contingent, as s they UI on the will 


of a mutable Beis. 


Tu RxE is yet one difficulty in our way, objected to 


us by our opponents. How does the Divine Being fore- 


know thoſe events which are contingent? This difficulty 


we will endeavour to ſolve under it's proper head, and 


will give all the proof that can be reaſonably expected 


for the eſtabliſhment of a propoſition of that kind. Infi- | 


nite intelligence cannot be ignorant of any event ; for 


that intelligence which does not know every thing is not 


infinite; the Deity is poſſeſſed of infinite intelligence and 


therefore muſt know every thing. And his knowledge of 


events, makes no difference in the nature of thoſe events. 


If they are contingent in their nature, his fore-knowledge 


of them does not make them to be otherwiſe. To lay | 


that GOD cannot fore-know a contingent evident, 


is to affirm, either, that there is no ſuch event, or elſe, 


that there are ſome actions which he 3 not fore-know. 


 Inpinire infallible knowledge, Nut comprehend . 


all poſſibilities ;—A L L contingences are poſſibilities, 


THEREFORE, 
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—TnzRxEroRE, infinite infallible Knowledge; muſt 


comprehend all Contingences. 


„THE ſame effect or event, which is in part the 
foundation of uncertainty, with reſpe& to finite or im- 
10 perfect knowledge, may be the diſtinct or proper object 
« of knowledge, in itſelf, infallible and infinite; Now, if 
% we grant that there is any knowledge in itſelf infallible, 
we cannot imagine that any thing poſlible ( as every 
6 contingent, though conſidered as future is poſſible) 


, [Ig 


% ſhould be uncertain unto ſuch knowledge :”- 


Dr. Jacksoxs, Tom. 11, Page 49. 


Taurkz can be nothing concealed or hid from a GOD 
of infinite intelligence we muſt not, then, deny his fore- 
knowledge of ſinful events. And, if we deny contingency, 
we take away moral agency, and that liberty, which is eſſen- 
| tial to the performance of actions of the moral kind ; there- 

fore we cannot deny Contingency. Both theſe propoſitions 
muſt be true, in the nature of things: and yet we may 
never be able to explain how the Divine Being fore-knows 
ſinful or contingent events, But is this a matter that ſtum- 
bles us! In the Deity there are many ſuch things. We 
ſay, GOD is a ſpirit ; and that ſpirit bears no relation to 


matter: by conſequence, a ſpirit can have no diſcernment 
of material objects; yet GOD has made a world of mate- 
rial exiſtances; and has admirably adapted one thing to 
© 1 another 
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another, providing as ſuitably for the gratification of the 
corporeal ſenſes, as if he himſelf poſeſſed the ſame organs: 
let them that ſtumble at the idea of GOD's fore-know- 
ledge of contingent events, explain this matter to us in a 
ſatisfactory manner. Or let them account for the exiſt- 
ence of the Deity as a Spirit. And if they cannot do theſe 
things, why will they pretend to account for GOD's fore- 


knowledge of future events, events which do not originate 
in himſelf. The exiſtence of GOD muſt be ever incompre- 
henſible; and therefore the incomprehenſibility of a thing 


can be no objection to the truth of it. Some effects have 


been known long before their cauſes were inveſti igated, or 1 3 


diſcovered : and there are others, the cauſes of which yet 


remain to be diſcovered. 


Sou may be ready to aſk, whether any action or 
event is uncertain in GOD's view of things? It every ; 
thing be certain in his view, muſt they not be certain in 
themſelves? And if they be certain in themſelves, how 
then can they be contingent ? That the Deity foreſaw all 
the future tranſactions of time, in the ſame perfect man- 
ner, that he ſees the preſent, or the paſt, muſt be acknow- 
ledged ; otherwiſe, his intelligence would not be infinite, 
but his intelligence i is infinite; and therefore he muſt have | 
fore ſeen all the tranſactions of time, in the ſame manner $ 
1 | * | and order, in which they come to paſs ; which is abun- 
$ | os dantly manifeſted in the propheſies of the old Teſtament, 


where 


9 
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where, even the minuteſt circumſtances are foretold, far be- 
yond what the moſt intelligent and faithful hiſtorian 
ſhould be able to relate; entering deeply into all the latent 75 
ſprings of action, in the minds of men, and in the Courts | 
and Counſels of Princes. But GOD's perfe& fore-know- 


ledge did not alter the nature of thoſe actions, or the motives 


from whence they proceeded. It did not change the free | L 0 
actions of the Moral Agent, into the actions of a machine, im- 1 


pelled by force, and influenced by the abſolutely irreſiſt- 


i 4 ble agency of a foreign power. They ſtill remain to be 

24 contingent, or the actions of a Moral Agent left to the freedom 
of his own will, without the certain directing influence of 

0 foreign power. Therefore, GOD's certain fore-know- 
ledge of future ſinful actions alters not the ſtate of the 
queſtion ; nor makes thoſe actions, in the leaſt, the more 
certain than they would have been, ſuppoſing he had not 
fore-known them. They are {till the actions of mutable 
Agents left to the freedom of their own will, 


Ir any one ſhall fay, after all, they muſt be certain: 
it is ſufficient to anſwer, they are the actions of mutable 
Free Agents, who are ſelf. determined. And if it be cer- 
tain that a mutable ſelf-determining Agent will perform 
ſuch actions, at ſuch preciſe periods of his exiſtence, of 
himſelf, without the directing influence of a foreign pow- 
er, then you may call his actions certain. In GOD's view 
— they are certain; and yet they are contingent in our ſenſe - 
= B b 2 Ts of 
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of C ontingency: for they are the actions of a free Agent, 
in a proper ſenſe; and not an effect of the irreſiſtible in- 
fluence of a foreign power, If, therefore, this may be 


called certainty, it is a very different kind of certainty, to 


that which our opponents plead for, with ſo much art 
and zeal, | 


Sinxess! Let us intreat you not to conſider your ſins, as 


neceſſary and unavoidable ; leſt your conſciences become 
ſtupid and your hearts callous and impenitent. Suffer your 
conſcience to ſpeak, —ſtifle not it's voice; but liſten to it's 
_ declarations.—Will it tell you, that you are in a ſtate of 
Neceſſity, and that you cannot avoid prophaneneſs, flan- 


dering, drunkenneſs, lewdneſs, fornication, ſabbath- 


breaking, blaſpheming GOD's holy name, and the violation 


of moral and religious duties, enjoined by the laws of 


60D Will you be able to plead this, before the awful 


tribunal of Heaven, when ſummoned to give an account 


of every deed done in the body, whether it be good, or 


whether it be evil; and ſay you could not avoid « com- 
mitting theſe fins ? 


When the Spirit of God convinces a Sinner of the 


wickedneſs he has committed, and the aggravated na- 
ture thereof; do his tranſgreſſions appear to have been 
the effect of Neceſſity ?--Does he not think that he might 
have acted far otherwiſe ?—Does not his guilt flaſh in his 
face? Does he not bitterly regret the paſt? Convinced, 


that 
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that he has ſinned againſt light and knowledge, and that 
he had power to have acted a much better part? Ol ſin- 
ners, why will you then, lay the reins upon the neck of 
your luſts; and follow the devices and deſires of your 
wicked hearts? Why will you reject the mercy of GOD 
in Chriſt, and blaſphemouſly ſay you cannot do otherwiſe, 
| becauſe it is ſo decreed; or that a ſecret agency prevents 
you, making the Almighty the author of your iniquities : 
and that your ſinful actions are neceſſarily connected with 
thoſe circumſtances, in which GOD has placed you? 
Have not others been created under the ſame circum- 
ſtances and yet have conducted themſelves in a far differ- | 
ent manner; and will you be held guiltleſs for comply- 
ing with every temptation that offers itſelf, and running 
on in the broad road of everlaſting deſtruction, contrary 
to the dictates of reaſon and conſcience! Away with all 
ſuch deſtructive notions, and turn from the error of your | 
ways; before that awful period arrive, when the ſhadow of 
death ſhall be ſtretched over you, and that night com- 
mence, in which no man can work. How dreadful! to 
| awake from your deluſion, in that lake, where the worm 
7 dieth not, and the fire is not quenched!—Where no deli- 
verer is near, but all is horror, darkneſs, irremedileſs de- 


ſpair, and every cry for mercy, will be for ever vain, 


Dos the Divine Being ſet bounds to the conduct of 
5 wicked men, and thereby reſtrain them from doing all 
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the miſchief that is in their hearts? Pray to him that he 
would keep you from ſinning againſt him. Beg of him 
grace, that you may not comply with your evil diſpoſi- 
tions: but that you may be able to reſiſt them. Intreat 
him to fortify you againſt temptation, and the wiles of 
the enemy, that you may not be overcome by him.—Be 
watchful, be prayerful, leſt you be drawn into ſin by ſur- 
priſe. —Confſider your ways, and turn again to the Lord; 
for there is nothing that binds your ſouls to vice, but 
your own luſts: no fatal Neceſſity but that which ariſeth | 
from your own perverſe inclinations, and your eaſy com- 
pliance with temptation. Therefore ſtrive againſt ſin ; 
and endeavour in the ſtrength of divine grace to over- 
come yourſelves, « Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found, call ye upon him while he is near. Let the 
« wicked forſake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
„thoughts: and let him return unto the Lord, and he 
will have mercy, upon kim: and to our GOD, for he 
« will abundantly pardon, ( Iſa, 53. 6. 7. 


"PART iv. 


PART . 


Some Objections againſt Moral Agency, from 
the Decrees of GOD, Divine Preſcience, 

1 and various Paſſages in the Writings of the 

* Old and New Teſtament, conſidered. 


VV 


Oljedtions to Moral AGENCY, from the 
Decrees of GO confilered. 


1 imagine, that every profeſſor of chriſtianity, who has 
diligently peruſed his Bible, and made the word of 
GOD his rule of faith, muſt acknowledge, that the Divine 
Being has decreed ſome things, at leaſt ; for the ſacred 
ſcriptures clearly diſcover this truth, to every impartial 
reader. We may alſo preſume to ſuppoſe, that every 
man, bleſſed with a moderate ſhare of common ſenſe, and 
endued with a capacity to refle& on the nature and fitnefs 
- B b 4 5 
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of things, muſt believe that before the Divine Being 
created the univerſe, he, as an infinitely wiſe Agent, 
formed ſome plan of opperation reſpecting the producti- 
on of the world; it's manner and form; the number, 


magnitude, natures, properties and order of it's ſeveral 


parts; the different ſpecies of creatures, which ſhould 


inhabit every diſtin&t globe, clime, or element: the man- 


ner in which he meant to govern the whole; how long | 


this mighty fabric ſhould continue in exiſtence ; and 
what events ſhould take place, either as the effect of his 
own agency, or by the free agency of his rational intelligent 


creatures. He muſt have purpoſed to make all the different 


ſpecies of creatures, with natures ſuitable to their reſpec- 


tive ſtations, capacities, employments, modes of exiſtence, 
and manner of life, And, as the Divine Being is pofleſſed 


of infinite intelligence, he neceſſarily foreſaw the conduct 


of his rational creatures, through the whole period of 


their continuance, in this preſent ſtate and world it is 


therefore reaſonble to conceive, that he decreed, or purpo- 


ſed in himſelf, what line of conduct he meant to purſue, 


reſpecting his rational creatures, the puniſhment of their 


crimes, the extenſion of mercy, the exerciſe of patience, 
forbearance, Nc. &c. 


EvERY wiſe Agent conducts his affairs with deli- 
beration and counſel. He firſt conſiders i in his own mind, 
what buſineſs he ſhall tranſact, or what work he ſhall 
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perform. And when he has determined this, he then 
deviſes the beſt mode of executing what he has planned : 
ſo that in every movement, there mult of neceſſi ity be in- 
cluded, the idea of a prior directing purpole, or reſolu- 
tion. For what is it to decree? Is it not to purpoſe the 
doing of ſome work, or the performance of ſome ſervice? 
And can any thing be done without it? A man cannot 
build an houſe, without firſt purpoſing to do it. He can- 
not employ the means for affecting this purpoſe, without 
firſt reſolving to employ thoſe means. He cannot per- 
form any action, which depends on a reſolution of the 
will, without firſt purpoſing, or decreeing to perform it. 
And ſhall the Divine Being (only,) act without thought, 
without deſign, and without counſel! If he be a wiſe 
Agent, he muſt have laid a compleat plan of all his pe- 
ſect operations; ; and then he muſt either have reſolved 
to have carried that plan into execution, or to have drop- 
ped it. or elſe, he muſt have remained in a ſtate of ſuſ- 
pence, Every intelligent mind muſt perceive, that ſo 
long as an agent remains 1n a ſtate of doubt, that it is im- 
/ pol ible for him to carry his ſcheme into execution. If he 
reſolve to drop it, it muſt come to nothing of courſe; 
and nothing ſecures the performance, but determining to 
| 2 ccompliſh it, 55 And from this view of the ſubject, I per- 

ſuade myſelf, that every rational creature will conclude, 
that the Divine Being, as a wiſe agent, has decreed ſome 
events, and that whatever he has e deſigned, ſhall 
Infallible 
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infallibly come to paſs ; which is clearly evinced by the 
fulfilment of many remarkable Prophecies, foretelling the 


accompliſhment of what he had decreed. 


Tur object of our enquiry then is, what events has 
G00 decreed? Has he predetermined every event? Or 


only ſome? There can be no hazard in concluding that 


he has decreed his own conduct, under every poſſible cir- 


cumſtance. Or in other words, that he has predetermined 


every event which is produced by his own agency, or 
brought to paſs by the influence of his all-wiſe provi- 
dence. If the event be dependent on his ſovereign will, 
I can perceive no reaſon for ſuppoſing that he has not de- 


creed it; becauſe, he muſt either will or not will it's ex- 


iſtence, if he willed it's exiſtence, he purpoſed it, for to 


will, with him, is the ſame as to decree. And accor- 


ding to our former mode of reaſoning, he muſt either 


have predetermined that it ſhall, or ſhall not exiſt, as an 


event dependent on his lovereign will, 


T' H E queſtion then to be diſcuſſed is, Is there any 


event that does not depend on his ſovereign will? Can 
any event come to paſs, GOD not willing it At muſt 
be confeſſed, that the will of GOD has ſome concern in 


every event of time; for no event can happen ſhould 
GOD determine it to be otherwiſe ; becauſe he is able to 


prevent it. And, as he is no unconcerned ſpectator of 


what, 


r 


ren 
e 
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what is doing in the moral world, we may reaſonably 


conclude, that all the events of time are the objects of his 


will: for he has either willed to effect them by his own 


agency, and then they are ſure to be accompliſhed - OL 
elſe he has willed to ſuffer them to be brought about, by 


the free agency of his intelligent creatures, leaving them 
to their own option; which events are no leſs certain, in 


his view of things than the former, although, his will be 


not the efficient cauſe of that certainty, having no influ- 


ence on their choice; but, as the Divine Being poſſeſſes 


infinite intelligence, and muſt have fore-known what 
events his creatures would be diſpoſed to bring about, if 


left to the freedom of their own will, he is not liable to 


decree the ſufferance of events which will not be effected; 


and therefore a decree to ſuffer the accompliſhment of 


thoſe events, renders them certain in his own mind, with- 


out the leaſt ground for charging them as an effect of the 


Divine Agency or influence. Thus creatures are culpa- 


ble while GOD is clear. It is one thing for GOD to de- 
cree the ſufferance of ſinful events; and it is quite another 
to decree that his creatures ſhall be left to act according to 
the freedom of their own will In the former caſe, GOD 
 foreſees that they will be diſpoſed to act ſuch a particular 


part, and he muſt either decree to ſuffer them, or not to 
ſuffer them; if he decree not to ſuffer them, then they are 
prevented ; it otherwiſe, they effe& that which they are 
ſuffered to effect; or elle his nnn is ; fallible. 


In 
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In the latter caſe, creatures though left to the freedom of 
their own will, may continue to obey; as the angels 
which fell not ; for GOD would not decree to ſuffer them 
to ſin, when he foreſaw them obedient ; for ſuch a decree 


would have been nugatory. 


W may further conceive, that the Divine Being 


might decree to ſuffer his creatures to proceed in acts of ; 
fin to a certain point, and no farther. And that while he . 
decreed to fuffer them to follow the ſinful diſpoſitions of 5 7 
their own hearts, he might alſo decree to over-rule their 3 
finful actions, to ſubſerve the purpoſes of his good plea- 1 
fare, and to glorify the perfections of his nature; for it T 
can hardly be ſuppoſed that he would decree to ſuffer 9 


them to do that which he could not, eventually, over- rule 
for his own glory. We then take it for granted, that the 
Divine Being has decreed all thoſe events, which are 
brought about by his own agency, — that he has likewiſe 
decreed to ſuffer thoſe ſinful events, which are produced 
by the voluntary agency of his rational creatures, and 
that he has alſo decreed that ſome events ſhall be brought 
about by ſuffering wicked agents, to follow the dictates of 
| their own rebellious hearts, though they themſelves are 
totally ignorant of his deſigns, and have no intention to 


render him any ſervice, 


Trwat 
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Traar which now remains, as an object of conſider- 


ation, is, to eſtabliſh the poſitions laid down, to ſhew 


their conformity to moral agency, and illuſtrate the 


whole by examples adduced from the ſacred ſcriptures. 


I. To eſtabliſh theſe poſitions, it may be ſufficient to 


_ obſerve—1. That, foi the divine Being to have decreed 


his own conduct, under every given circumſtance, per- 
fectly accords with our ideas of an infinitely wiſe agent: 


not to do this, muſt have betrayed, either a want of fore- 


fight, reſolution, or underſtanding, to determine what was 
' moſt fit and proper to be done; neither of which, can 
have any exiſtence with God. —2. That, for the divine 
Being to have decreed to ſuffer his creatures to act for 
- themſelves, to tranſgreſs his laws, if they choſe it, and 
thereby incur the threatened puniſhment, perfectly agrees 


with his own character as a Moral Governor; with the 


character of his creatures, as Moral Agents; and with their 


ſtate, as Probationers. Nor could he have acted otherwiſe, 


without deſtroying theſe relations, and ſubverting the pro- 
per order and nature of things, And the introduction of 
fin, fully proves, that he muſt have decreed to ſuffer it; 
otherwiſe it could not have exiſted, according to our 


former mode of reaſoning, Neither can we, conſiſtently, 


ſuppoſe, that his decree to ſuffer his creatures to ſin, was the 


efficient cauſe of their tranſgreſſion; for they had full a- 


bility to obey, and acted as free agents; confiquently, 


their 
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their ſin was not a matter of neceſſity, but of choice.— 
3. For the Deity, to have decreed that ſome events {hall 
be produced, by ſuffering his rational creatures to follow 
the dictates of their own wicked inclinations, is abund- 
antly evident, from thoſe paſſages of holy writ, which de- 


clare, that, events accompliſhed by actions of the worſt 


kind, have been predetermined by the divine Being; ſuch ; 1 
as, the crucifixion of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt; 5 
by the Jews and Pontius Pilate, who, when they had = ; 
killed the Lord of life and glory, are faid to have dene 
nothin but what his hand and counſel, had before determined ” 
to be done. (Acts 4. 28.) God had decreed his crucifixion, 3 
which was to be effected, by ſuffering the perpetrators of 
this horrid deed to purſue their cruel, and malicious jp” 


inclinations. * —Hence he may be ſuppoſed to have 
decreed 
5 Appoſite to this are the ſubſequent remarks of a learned Divine. God 
did order or direct the Avarice of Judas, the Malice of the High Prieſts, | 
the Popularity of Herod, and Ambition of Pilate for the accompliſh- 
ing of That, which He had fore · determined concerning Chriſt, we ſhall 
„ retain the form of wholſome Dod rine, in thus ſpeaking and thinking, we 
think and ſpeak as the Spirit teacheth us. But if any ſhall ſay or think 
« that God did ordain either Judas to be covetous, or the High Prieſts to 
„ be malicious, or Herod and Pilate to be popular and Ambitious to this 
„End and purpoſe, that they might reſpectively be the Betrayers and Mur- 
« therers of the Son of God ; this is dangerous. The Orthodoxal truth, 
« and wholſome Form of expreſſing it, in this and the like Point, is acutely 
« ſet down, in that diſtinction which (for ought I find) was unanimouſly 
* embraced by the Ancients, and by all at this Day, that be moderate, ac- 
„ knowledged to be true. Deus ordinavit Lapſum Adami, non ordinavit ut 
« Adamus laberetur. God did diſpoſe, or order Adam's Fall (for by his all- 
1 ſeeing 


s. 
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decreed the ſending of Joſeph into Egypt, which was ef- 
fected, by ſuffering his bretheren to ſell him to the Iſh- 


malites; over-rulling this wicked tranſaction to ſecure an 
important good, viz. the preſervation of them in a time 
of general famine. In like manner, we may conceive, that 
the Almighty decreed the deſtruction of nations, by 

ſuffering the pride, and ambition of the Aſſyrian Mon- 


arch to exert it ſelf to their utter overthrow : for he was, in 


the words of the inſpired prophet; the rod of God's anger, 
the taff of his indignation to deſtroy his enemies, and to re- 
move the bounds of the people. Yet while he was ardently 


engaged in fulfilling the righteous indignation of the 


Deity, he did not once conſider himſelf as an inſtrument 
in the hands of Providence, but aſcribed all his eaſy con- 


queſts to his own wiſdom and courage, boaſting himſelf 


againſt that Almighty Being, who had determined the 


deſtruftion of thole very nations, by ſuffering him 


to follow the bent of his own inclinations; for we 


cannot ſuppoſe, that the divine Agency had any 


thing 


* ſeeing Providence, and all-ruling Power, he turned his Fall into his own 
and our greater good) but He did not decree, ordain or order, that Adam 
** ſhould fall or commit that Tranſgreſſion by which he fell. For fo, he 
+ ſhould have been the Author both of Adam's firſt Sin and of all the Sins 
«© which are neceſſarily derived to us from him. For no Man, (I think) will 
« deny that GOD is the Sole Author of all his own Ordinances and decrees, 


or of whatioeyer he hath fore-decreed or fore-determined us for to do.” 


Dr, Jacks. Tom. 2, 397. Fol. 
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thing to do with his wickedneſs. There are many other 
ſimilar examples on ſacred record, but theſe, I imagine, 
are ſuſſicient to prove the truth of our propoſition. And 
when the divine Being thus decrees to avail himſelf of 
the agency of wicked men, he acts perfectly conſiſtant 
with the rectitude of his own nature, and abundantly dif- 
covers his infinite wiſdom, without participating in the 
leaſt degree with the wicked in their wickedneſs. To 
have decreed to ſuffer wicked men to a& from their own 
evil diſpoſitions, is perfectly conſiſtent with the holineſs 
and rectitude of the divine nature, as the Moral Gover- 
nor; and to avail himſelf of their agency, to perform ſer- 
vices that are neceſſary to be done, but which a go 
agent neither would nor could perform, is ſurely a diſ- 
play of conſummate wiſdom. Where could the Deity 
have found a good a gent, that would have been concern- 
ed in crucifying the Lord of Glory ? Certainly no where. 
But ſhall this important Event, big with the ſalvation of 
mankind, fail, for want of agents to accompliſh it? By 
no means. We lee the divine Being uſing the hatred 
and malice, the violence and perfidy of wicked men, 
to effect this glorious deſign: Judas is admitted as an 
apoſtle, whoſe covetouſneſs was ſufficiently enormous for 
the ſelling of his Lord and Maſter, and whoſe unexam- 
pled treachery, and audacity, were equal to the part of be- 
traying him into the hands of the chief priefts, Annas 
and Caiaphas are admitted to fill up the pontifical office, 


who 
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who were every way qualified, by their cruel and mali- 
cious diſpoſitions, to be the ringleaders in this bloody 


ſcene: for he became the object of their inveterate hatred, 


becauſe, his virtue, piety, doctrine and miracles, tended 
to bring them into juſt contempt with the people. Pontius 
Pilate was made governor of Judea, who was every way 


well adapted to anſwer the purpoſes of the chief prieſts 


and the ſcribes; To condemn a man without any evi- 


dence of his having done amiſs, even after waſhing his 


Hands in their preſence, and declaring that he found no 


fault in him; and that, from no other motives than a 


defire- to obtain the favour of the Jews, and perhaps 


through fear of their reporting ſomething · to his ſuperiors 


that might prove injurous to his worldly intereſt, It is 


obvious, that there could be no neceſſity for decreeing all 


the wickedneſs tranſacted by the crucifyers of the Prince 


of Life; it was enough for the Divine Being to predetermine 


to leave theſe men to follow the bent of their own ſinful 


; hearts, and then ſubſerve his own gracious deſigns by the 


treachery of one, the malice of another, and the injuſtice, - 


| cruelty, and puſillanimity of a third, &c. without infuſing 
any evil diſpoſition into any one of them, without exert- 
Ing his agency, to bind their wills to this buſineſs, without 


poſitively decreeing that they ſhould perform it ; having 


: only to appoint them to their reſpective offices, and to ſuf- 
fer them to tranſa& the horrid deed, inſtigated by their 


own wicked inclinations, —Such was the cruel bent of their 


4e minds, 
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minds, ſuch their eagerneſs to accompliſh their wiſhes, as 


entirely ſuperſeded the neceſſity of their being impelled 


by a Divine Agency. Theſe Examples I think, ſufficient- 


ly evince that the Divine Being may, and has decreed that 
ſome Events ſhall be brought to paſs, by ſuffering wicked 
men to follow their own vicious inclinations. As it is ex- 

preſsly ſaid in the Acts of the Apoſtles, chap. iv. ver. 27. 
4 For of a truth againſt thy holy child Jeſus—both Herod 
« and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the People 


* of Iſrael, were gathered together, for to do whatſoever 


« thy hand and thy counſel determined before to be done.“ 
It is evident that the ſufferings and death of Chriſt were 


predetermined by the counſel of God. And the decreeing 


of this event, as a means of redeeming loſt ſinners, was not 


only a righteous, but a gracious determination : though 


the a& of crucifying him was the moſt unexampled act 


of cruelty that ever diſgraced human nature. We cannot 


ſuppoſe, therefore, that the Divine Being decrecd the per- : 
petration of this act ; but he might decree that the death 


of the Redeemer ſhould be accompliſhed by ſuffering the 


act to take place, and thereby ſecure the greateſt good to 
mankind, while he left the perpetrators of it to the free- 
dom of their own will. Here we have the ſenſe of the 
above cited expreſſions of the Apoſtle s fully and clearly 


preſerved, without throwing the leaſt ſhade upou the cha- 


racter of the Moral Governor. But to conceive, that God po- 
ſitively decreed all the wicked conduct of thoſe who were 


concerned 


1 
1 
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concerned in the crucifixion of his only begotten Son, 


and that they were in a ſtate of abſolute neceſſity, while 
they imbrued their hands in his innocent blood, is at 


once to acquit the murderers and criminate the Deity, 


$novLD it be urged from the words of the text, © they 
did nothing but what his hand and counſel determined 
„ afore to be done ;” that this is expreſſive of decreeing 
the fact; I anſwer; it is expreſſive of the decree of his ſuf- 
ferings and death; and it is evident that this was decreed, 


for this end he came into the world : and to this object the 


words refer, and not to their conduct. It may further be 
| objected, that if God decreed his crucifixion, which was 


an end, as 2 wiſe agent, he muſt have decreed the inſtru- 


ments and means. I anſwer, the Divine Being decreed 
that this end ſhould be acccompliſhed, by ſuffering the 
perpetrators of this horrid deed, to act according to their 


own wicked diſpoſitions. 


Bur ſhould it be further objected, that this is not pro- 


4 2 perly a decree of the means, being only a negative decree, | 
1 ; | which can effect nothing. If by a decree of the means, F 
: 3 | a decree of that wicked conduct is meant, which the Jews | 1 1 
A were guilty of, when they cructhed the Lord of Life and 
5 Glory; then I confeſs that God did not decree it; for it 4 

was impoſſible that he ſhould decree their wicked conduct, — 


conſiſtently with the perſections of his nature. But, if by a 
Cc 2 5 decree 
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decree of the means, no more is intended, than a deeree of 


' thoſe circumſtances which were ſufficient to enſure the 


event; then I think it may eaſily be proved that God de- 


creed the means, even all the means that was neceſſary for 


that purpoſe: he needed not to decree their wicked con- 
duct; for his infinite intelligence foreſaw what they would 
do, in this buſineſs, if ſuffered to act according to their own 
free will. Foreſeeing, therefore, that they would crucify 


him, if no circumſtance prevented, he could have nothing 


more to do in the decree of the means, than to determine 


to leave them to the freedom of their own will, and to re- 


move out of their way every thing that might hinder the 


accompliſhment of their wicked deſigns. It is in vain to 


ſay, but he did not decree their conduct, and therefore he 


did not decree the means: becauſe, there was no neceſſity 
for decreeing it to ſecure the end, their conduct was fore- 


leen by him, and it only required his ſufferance, and the 


removal of impediments to make it certain. And thus, it 


appears evident, that the Divine Being has determined, that 


fome events ſhall be produced, by ſuffering wicked agents 
to accompliſh their own purpoſes. He did not decree to 


ſuffer any other to do it, therefore no other had opportu- 


nity to do it: theſe had opportunity to do it, becaule they 


were ſuffered ; and their malice and hatred were ſufficient 


to urge them on. But does this prove that he decreed their | 


wicked action? Or rather does it not prove that he decreed 


to ſuffer it, and thereby over-rule their malice to bring 


about 
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about an event, that ſhould be productive of the greateſt 
good ? The acting of this wickedneſs, therefore, depended 
on themſelves, and not on God's poſitive decree. In cru- 
cifying Jeſus Chriſt they acted from themſelves ; the prin- 


ciple that determined them was in themſelves, even en- 


mity and malice. They were free agents; for they acted 


under no neceſſity, but that which may be ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from the evil diſpoſitions of their own hearts; and this 
kind of neceſſity does not in the leaſt deſtroy Moral Agen- 
cy. Thus having eſtabliſhed the Propoſitions laid down, 


we will, 


5 II. Sngw their conformity to Moral ageney, and 


Moral government. Moral agency, as we have already ex- 


plained it, depends on a liberty to a& freely, without be- 


ing under the compulſive directing agency of another: 
and Moral government conſiſts in governing by law, and 
not by agency, in leaving the ſubje&s of it at liberty to 


act from themſelves, and in adminiſtering ſuitable re- 


wards and puniſhments, 


Fon the Divine Being to decree his own conduct under 


every circumſtance, muſt be perfectly right; becauſe that 
conduct is righteous. If it be righteous, it can never 
be the cauſe of the ſinful actions of his creatures, nor of 


their departure from the path of duty; and, therefore, he 
can never be ſuppoſed to do that which ſhall deſtroy their 
7 liberty 
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liberty to obey his laws, Conſequently the predeter- 


mining of his own actions, under every poſſible circum- 


ſtance, does in no wiſe interfere with the freedom of his 
rational creatures, or with his Moral Government exerciſed 


— 


Over them. 


For the Moral Governor to ſuffer his rational creatures 


to act for themſelves, and (if they be ſo diſpoſed) to ſin 


againſt him, is ſo far from deſtroying the nature of Moral 


Agency, or Moral Government, that it fully eſtabliſhes both. 


And when the Divine Being foreſaw the diſpoſitions of 


the wicked, and what they would do, it left to the free- 
dom of their own will, it was perfectly right for him to ſuf- 


fer them (under thoſe diſpoſitions) to bring about certain 


events which his infinite wiſdom had ſeen meet and fit to 
be accompliſhed, though they themſelves be, nevertheleſs, 


criminal, while effecting thoſe purpoſes. Thus, the Al- 


mighty, offended with the conduct of Ifrael for worſhip- 


ping idols, determined to puniſh their Idolatry, by ſuf- 
tering Hazael, king of Syria, to follow the didtates of his 
cruel di'polition, to wage an unrighteous war againſt 


them, and to ravage their country, and deſtroy the in- 


habitants,—During the period that Iſrael was governed by 
judges, the facred hiſtory of thoſe times repeatedly in- 
forms us, that when the people ſinned againſt the Lord 


their God, he being incenſed againſt them, fold them 
into the hands of their enemies; that is, he permitted 
e heir 
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their foes to invade and plunder them, which was done 
with a gracious deſign, to correct them for their rebellious 
conduct; which clearly evinces, that the Divine Be- 
ing may decree the puniſhment of his people for their 
ſins, by ſuffering wicked men to oppreſs them; and at 
the ſame time act perfectly conſiſtent with his character 
a8 a Moral Governor, and without infringing on the li- 


berty of his rational creatures, as Moral Agents. 


TRE decrees of God, according to ſome, have been 
conſidered as of two kinds ; thoſe which are effective, and 
may be called poſitive and abſolute ; and thoſe which do 

not affect any thing, and may therefore be termed 7 
crees of fufferance, or permiſſion, I have no great objec- 
tion to the ideas held out to us under theſe phraſes: for 
I think it clearly evident that God has decreed ſome 
things poſitively ; and that he has decreed the ſufferance 
of others, or in other words, decreed not to hinder them. 
Yet, if I might be permitted to uſe my own phraſes, I 
5 ſhould chooſe to ſay, that the decrees of God are all po- 
3  ſtive and abſolute ; and, that they entirely relate to his 
4» own conduct: nor can I perceive, that there is any ne- 
ceſſity for ſuppoſing, that he has decreed the conduct of 
any of his rational creatures, except in ſome extraordi- 
nary inſtances, wherein he chooſes to interfere for the 
good of his creatures, and the glory of his great name. 


To me, there is ſuch an apparent abſurdity, in the idea of 
3 —— God's 


God's having predetermined the conduct of Moral Agents, 
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and probationary Beings, who are governed by laws, and 
not by agency, that I confeſs myſelf at a loſs by what 
name to call it. But, the idea of God's having YR, 
that ſuch creatures frould act dir eely oppoſi ite to the requires 
ments of thoſe laws, by which he governs them now, and 
will judge of their conduct, and acquit, or condemn them, in 
the laſt day of account, is ſtill more ridiculous, being replete 


with contradiftion and injuſtice : and, in my apprehenſion, 


there is no epithet xaos d ſevere, or degrading 7, for ſo. 


abſurd a Sentiment, 


Ie the Moral Governor had actually decreed all the 
conduct of his rational creatures, the giving of them 
laws, with ſanctions, promiſes, and threatnings, would 
have been entirely uſeleſs; for the die muſt have been 
already caſt: they could not then, have choſen their fu- 


ture courſe, that being already ordained, and a plan laid 


down, that ſhould inevitably make them willing to walk 


in the path appointed for them. But how does this ac- 
cord with our notions of Moral Government, and Moral 


Agency? Or how is it poſſible, that either of them ſhould 


have any exiſtence, if we admit of ſuch an hypotheſis? 


Ir, therefore, feems moſt conſiſtent with ſound reaſon, 
to canclude, that the Divine Being has only decreed his 


own conduct, reſpecting his creatures, from the begin» 


ing 
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ing to the end of time; namely, as to their formation, 
| their rank in the ſcale of being, the power with which 
they ſhould be inveſted, the mode in which they ſhould 
be governed, the meaſure and degree of controul he 
would exerciſe over them, with reſpe& to the reſtraint of 
Moral evil, or the ſufferance of thoſe actions which are 
repugnant to the precepts of his holy law; the puniſh- 
went he would inflict on the rebellious, the ends and 
purpoſes for which he would over-rule their evil conduct, 
the meaſure of merc y he would extend, the patience and 
forbearance that he would exerciſe, the benefits that he 
would beſtow, the rewards that he would confer, the 
good that he would do for them, work in them, and per- 
form by them, and the duration of their exiſtence, in this, 


or any other ſlate, for which they might be fitted, 


GOD's decreeing his own conduct, appears, to me, to 
be fully ſufficient to anſwer every purpoſe, neceſſary to 
his wiſely governing and directing the worlds which he 
has made, with all their numerous inhabitants of every 
degree, order, and rank. Indeed, what elſe can there 
be wanting? For his infinitely capacious mind neceſſi- 
rily comprehended every poſlible event both of time and 
eternity;—And, therefore, he might decree what line of 
conduct he would purſue, under every circumſtance that 
could ariſe. To diſcern the truth of the above obſerva- 
ton, we only need to apply it: what has the Divine 


Being 
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Being to do in the government of the inanimate world, 
but to determine his own conduct reſpecting it, and the 
modes and ends of its exiſtence? For the inanimate world 
is governed þy his agency. What has he to do in the 
government of the brute creation, but to decree what 
natures and appetites he would beſtow on the ſeveral 
ſpecies of animals? And what can he have to do in the 
government of his rational inteiligent creatures, that may 
not fully be comprehended under the idea of decreeing 
his own conduct reſpecting them, the powers with which 
they {ſhould be endued, the ſtations they ſhould occupy, 
the places of their habitation, the connections and al- 
liances which he would form for tliem reſpeRively, or 
fuffer them to form for themſelves, the laws which he 
would preſcribe for the rule of their conduct, the ſuffer- 
ance of their diſobedience, the bounds or limitatations 
within which he would reſtrain it, and the ends to which 
ne would over-rule it, the puniſhments he would inflict on 
the guilty, the rewards he would confer on, the obedient, 
the mercy he would extend, the good which he would work 
in them, or perform by them, the changes they ſhould 
undergo, and the gifts he would beſtow on them, both in 


this, and in a future ſtate of exiſtence ? 


Can there be any thing further neceſſary for the go- 
yernment of mankind, than the decreeing of his own 


conduct 
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conduct reſpecting them? And how it could ever enter 
into the minds of men, to imagine that he has decreed 
their conduct, which is ever mutable, I am at a loſs to 
conceive; but ſurely it is a ſentiment the moſt incon- 
fiſtent with every juſt idea of Moral Government, that we 


can poſſibly entertain. 


Ir the Divine Being had decreed the conduct of man- 
kind, as all his decrees are perfectly conſiſtent, righteous, 
and holy, we may be aſſured that their conduct would 
have been immutably conſiſtent, righteous, and holy ; 
put, as it is in general quite the reverſe, we may ſafely 
and reaſonably conclude, that he has done no more than 
decreed, to leave them to act according to the freedom of 
their wills, and to over-rule what they do amiſs, to ſub- 
{ſerve ſome good purpoles ; the diſplay of his mercy, or 
the manifeſtation of his juſt indignation againſt moral 
evil, which amounts to no more than the decree of his 
own conduct, which in every point of view is abſolutely 
juſt and right. For inſtance, he has righteouſly decreed 
to cut off the life of ſome notorious offender ; he could 
accompliſh this without any agency but his own ; but 
perhaps he has ordained that this ſhall be effected by ſuf- | 
fering lome ruffian to follow the bent of his own inclina- 
tion. But in ſo doing he only predetermines his own 
conduct reſpecting the ruffian ; namely, the ſuffering of 
nim to act agreeably to his own ſavage diſpoſition, GOD 


may 
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may alſo decree to ſuffer the ruffian to aſſaſſinate an inno- 
cent perſon, whoſe life he has determined to take away 
1 ſuddenly; either out of love to him, or in vengeance to 
ſome of his connections, for their unkind and ungrateful | 


conduct towards him. In this caſe, he ordains nothing 


but what is right in itſelf, for he has a right to take away 
the life of any of his | creatures, when, and how he 
pleaſeth: and the innocent perſon may ſuffer no more 
in being cut off in this way, than by what is called, a 
natural death: fo that no injury is done to him by the 
Divine decree. God has not decreed the ruffian's wicked 

conduct, he has only decreed to ſuffer it, the ruffian is at 
his own option, and may do as he pleaſeth, without any 
bias on his mind from the Divine Agency, either more 


immediately, or more remotely. 


GOD has alſo decreed to ſuffer the men of the world 
to perſecute his own people. Witneſs thoſe horrid 
perſecutions carried on againſt the Chriſtians under the 
Roman Emperors, while Pagans, (foretold in the Apoca- = 
lypſe.) He did not ordain the act, but only the ſufferance 
of it; over-ruling their perſecuting conduct, either to 

correct his own ſervants, for their undue attachment to 
the world, or to give evidence of the truth and reality 

of. religion, by their patient ſufferings, and martyr- 
dom ; —or to ſhew, that he never utterly deſerts them, in 
any circumſtance whatſoever; —or elſe, to diffuſe abroad 
the 
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the knowledge of his name, and bring thoſe to be ac- 
quainted with the glorious doctrines of the Goſpel, who 


might otherwiſe have remained in a ſtate of ignorance. 


TRE Divine Being, having determined to bring a 
dreadful famine upon the earth, for the preſervation of 
his ſervant Jacob, and his family, decreed to ſu fer the 
Patriarch Joſeph, Iſrael's favourite ſon, to be ſold by his 
brethren ride Egypt ; he. alſo determined to ſuffer his 
miſtreſs to lay a temptation before him, and on failing to 
accompliſh her wiſhes, to accuſe him to his maſter, and 


thereby procure his impriſonment ; and he likewiſe de- 


creed to ſuffer Pharaoh's ſervants to tranſgreſs and offend 


their Lord, and to be caſt into the ſame priſon where Jo- 


ſeph was confined : all which ſteps evidently led to his 


future honours and preferment ; and eventually to the 


relief of his father's houſe, But in all this, where do 


we find it neceſſary to ſuppoſe a poſitive decree of any one 
ſinful act? There are decrees of ſuffering ſinful actions, 
but n) decree of thoſe actions, in a politive ſenſe. Nei- 


ther was there any neceſſity for decreeing thoſe actions 


which are of the Gnful kind, for the agents of thoſe ac- 


tions are all ready to perſorm them, if the Divine Being 


withdraw his reſtraining hand, and ſuffer them to act ac- 


cording to the diſpoſitions of their own hearts luſts, 


IN Iirael's releate from the Egyptian Bondage, there 


dale 
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are many circumſtances that mark the divine interpoſition 
in the moſt pointed manner. We may reaſonably ſup- 


poſe that the event itſelf was decreed by the Deity, and 


all the leading circumſtances thereof; as firſt, the ſuffer- 
ance of Pharoah's cruel edi&ts, which God over-ruled to 
diſpoſe the minds of the people, to leave that fertile coun- 


try, and to go and take poſſeſſion of the promiſed land. 


Ahe birth of Moſes, his being hid three months, the 
putting of him in an ark of bulruſhes, his being found 
by Pharoah's daughter, her adoption of him for her ſon, 


his being brought up at court, and educated in all the 


learning of Egypt,—the ſufferance of his raſh act, the kil- 
ling of the Egyptian; and his baniſhment in conſe- 


quence of it, —The raiſing up of Pharoah to the throne, 


the enduing of him with ſurpriſmg conſtitutional ſiren oth, 


nervous vigour, and firmneſs of mind ſuperior to others ; 


expreſſed perhaps in thoſe words. For this cauſe have 
« ] raiſed thee up, for to ſhew in thee my power.” (Exo. 


9. 16.) A weak, or timid prince, would undoubtedly have 


been a very unſuitable perſon for this purpoſe. —T he ſuf- 


ferance of his ſtupid infidelity, And of his earneſt deſire 
to keep the Irſaelites in Bondage; fo that, while his ner- 
Vous ſyſtem continued firm and unrelaxed, and ſufficiently 


ſtrong to hold it out againſt the awiul judgments of God, 


nothing could induce him to let the people 20. — God 


might decree to invigorate his nervous frame; which pro- 


bably may be the meaning of thoſe paſſages, where God 
: ſays, 


TAR 
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ſays, © I will harden Pharoah's heart.“ (Exo. 4. 21.7. 
3.13. 14. 4.) For we cannot ſuppoſe that the Divine 
Being infuſed into him, any evil, or ſtubborn diſpolition. 
This he inherited as a ſinful depraved man, and ſo long as 


the Divine Being ſupported his conſtitution in it's full 


ſtrength and vigour, he would dely omnipotence itſelf, un- 


der every circumſtance of accumulated diſtreſs; and ſo | in- 
vincible was his natural pride and obſtinacy, that no- 
thing could dilmay him. And if the Divine Being de- 
creed to renew the ſtrength of his nervous ſy ſtem , as often 


as it ſhould be ſhaken and impaired by his judzments, that 


circumſtance alone, would have enabled the proud mo- 
narch to have hardened his heart repeatedly, till at laſt it 
| terminated 1 in his total overthrow. And thus, we may ac- 
count for thoſe ſeemingly contradicting paſſages, which 


- ſometimes, attribute the hardening of Pharoah's heart, to 


himſelf, and at other times to the Divine Being, for both 
theſe aſſertions are true in one and the ſame inſtance, ad- 


mitting of the above ſuppoſition, and are thereby made 


5 beautifully to harmonize. But God might certainly 
predetermine to do this, without decreeing his ſinful con- 
duct; which was the effect of his own perverſe diſpoſition, 


and not of the divine preordination. His rebellion was 


not decreed ; God decreed to ſuffer it: and we have 
before ſhewn, that this decree perſeftly correſponds with 
our ideas of Moral Government and Moral Agency. God 

” 1d 
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| | 1 did not decree Pharoah's conduct; he only decreed his 
; 4 own, which was a righteous one; for ſurely he had a 
i | right to endow him with a ſtrong conſtitution of body, and 
9 a Courageous mind, and to ſupport them in full vigour 
| | by his own agency, though he knew that he would make 
| N | . an evil uſe of theſe benefits. That which God beſtowed 
| / | on him was a great temporal good, and if he made a 
M0 1 ES” wrong uſe of it, the crime was wholly his own ; except it 
| | | can be proved that he was neceſſitated to do ſo, by a fo- 
4 f 1 | reign agency. And if this could be proved, yet unleſs 


that agency was God's, the Divine Being muſt be clear: 2 
it could not be his, becauſe it was an evil agency, pro- 
ducing wickedneſs, and rebellion. Was he under the 
agency of the Devil? The word of God is ſilent con- 
cerning this: yet it might be difficult to prove that the 3 
Devil had no hand in this matter ; but if it could be pro- . 
ved that he exerciſed an abſolute uncontrollable a gency 8 
over him, and that this was the cauſe of his rebellion, I 
ſhould think that Satan was the ſinner, and Pharoah only 
an inſtrument, and therefore not culpable. It is to be 
ſuppoſed, that many more tranſactions have been charged 
to the Devil's account than he deſerves : and it is not im- 
probable, that laying our crimes to the Devil, firſt origi- 
nated in the dottrine of Neceſſity, and was a fcheme in- 
vented to relieve conſcience. Mankind in the firſt in- 
ſtance, could not have the audacity to charge their fins 
directly upon God: and therefore they attributed them 


to 


ie 
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to the Devil. The practice of charging our ſins upon 


another is very ancient, as ancient as fin itſelf, as the 


conduct of our firſt Parents ſhews. 


1 will grant, for the ſake of argument, that Satan might 
propoſe a temptation to Pharoah, and make uſe of per- 


ſuaſion, but he could not compel hi m; for it reſted with 


him, whether he would comply with his Tolicitatious, 
and if he did, the fault was his own. As a rationai being, : 
could not Pharoah have reaſoned with himſelf thus? 


Am able to contend with the God of the Hebrews, who 
„ by the motion of his ſervants rod brings to paſs events 


equal to that of creating? Can I ſtand againſt him, who 


makes uſe of the Elements for the weapons of his war- 


4 fare f 2 Is it to any purpoſe for me to hold it out againſt 


1 him, who can deſtroy all the ſubſtance of my ſubjects 
by inſects, and imbitter every enjoyment of life, at his 
« pleaſure; while I am unable to perceive him, and there- 
« fore, utterly incapable of fighting againſt him? Let 

* me then give up the fruitleſs conteſt, before I and my 
people are utterly deſtroyed” Should any one ſay, that 
he could not thus have reflected with himſelf, it will lie 
upon him to prove it, which I think will not be an eaſy 
talk; for he was not deſtitute of underſtanding, and there- 
fore he could not want for ability; and if he wanted a 
dilpolition, that was his crime; and by ſo much the 
more that he was averſe to the exerciſe of reaſon, and re- 
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flection, and diſpoſed to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of the 


wicked one, by fo much the more muſt he be culpable, 


in the eye of ſober reaſon. If he could have reaſoned on 


this wiſe, why might he not have reſiſted the temptation 
of the wicked one? For Satan had no power to compel 
him whether he would or no; neither could he exerciſe 


any influence over his will, mote than perſuaſion would 


effect: for after all, if Pharoah had ſeen it to be his inte- 


Teſt to have acted a different part, and his pride would 


have ſuffered him to have purſued that intereſt, all the 


Devil's perſuaſions would have been unavailable; for he 


was under no neceſſity to comply with thoſe perſuaſions, 
but ſuch as aroſe from his own vicious diſpoſitions, being 


a free agent, and at liberty to act for himſelf. 


FRO theſe inſtances, with many others that might 
have been adduced, it appears evident, that for the Divine 
Being to decree his own conduct, under every circum- 


ſtance, anſwers all the ends and purpoſes of his moral 


and providential government: without the aid of that 


moſt ridiculous of all notions, viz. God's having decreed 


the conduct of Moral Agents. Here we have propriety 
eſtabliſhed ; the liberty of moral agents ſecured ; the 
moral character of the Deity defended from the worſt of 


all imputations, viz. the decree of ſinful aQions ; and 


the glory, dignity and authority of the divine Legillator, 


exhibited i in all their infinite amiableneſs, 
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Ler no man henceforth quiet his own guilty conſci- 
ence in the practice of vice, by ſaying, it was decreed 
that I ſhould do all this wickedneſs, and therefore I cau- 
not avoid it. I am under a fatal neceſſity, and can no 
more change my mode of action, then the plenstary 
worlds can alter their courſes: and therefore, it is in vain 
for me to attempt a reformation ; though the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures preſs it with ſo many torcible arguments and exhour- 
tations. But know of a ſurety, O wicked man, that the 
day 1s coming when you {hall be judged for all your 
ſins; when you ſhall be fully convinced that your con- 
duct has not been the effect of a divine decree, but of the 
- perverſeneſs of your rebellious and ſtubborn heart. And 
be aſſured of it, you ſhall then receive a full recompence 
for all your impieties, if you continue in your preſent 
courſe. Let me therefore leave you, to the laſhes of your 
own conſcience, and the mercy of God, intreating that 
you may be influenced to break off your ſins by righte- | 
ouſnels ; i and return to the Lord. 
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On Divine Preſcience, ſhewing that it furniſhes 


no Argument in favour of abſolute Moral 
Neceſſity. 


HE moſt approved theological Writers, of every 


age, have generally profeſſed their belief in the 


FoREKNOWLEDGE of God, and have conſidered it as a 


| diſtinguiſhing, incommunicable, perfection of the De- 


ity, which periectly comprehends all the poſſible events, 
and tranſactions of time. Having no intention to com- 
bat the point with unbelievers, or to advance any thing 
upon the ſubject, but what immediately relates to the ob- 
ject of this Treatiſe, I chooſe to pals over their objections, 
who deny the Divine PRESCIENCE, in ſilence. Taking 


that for granted, therefore, which has obtained the credit 


of good men, in all ages; which is clearly revealed in 


the ſacred ſcriptures; and eaſily deduced, from general, 
received notions of the Deity: I will conſider this Divine 


Perfection, 
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Perfe&ion, only in its connection with Moral Agency, and 
attempt to explore its influence on the exiſtence of Moral 


Evil, and on the ſinful conduct of rational beings. 


Some Divines have endeavoured to derive an argu- 


ment from Divine PRESCIENCE, in favour of the Doc- 


trine of abſolute Neceſſity; reaſoning after this manner; 
If the Divine Being foreſaw all the actions of rational crea- 
tures, with certainty, then their actions muſt have been cer- 
tain, and could not have been otherwiſe than what they are, 


For, if their actions are not certain, then fore-knowledge is 


not certain; but foreknowledge is infallibly certain, and, 
therefore, their aftions muſt be certain. If their actions be 
certain, then they are neceſſary : they cannot be otherwiſe, 
than as the Divine Being foreſaw them, in his eternal mind. 


Rational creatures, then, cannot act in a different man- 


ner, from what they do a. For inſtance, the Antide- 
luvians, according to this ſyſtem, could not have done 
otherwiſe, than provoke the Lord to deſtroy them, by an 
univerſal deluge, (But why do J ſay, provoke the Lord ; 
for, ſurely, he cannot be provoked with thoſe actions and 
events which he has made neceſſary, by an immutable 
decree.) The men of Sodom could not have avoided 
living in their filthy practices: the nations after the flood 
could not have done otherwiſe than have turned idola- 
ters : and David had no power to have refuſed commit- 
ting thoſe two abominable ſins, adultery and murder! 
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To confirm their argument, they ſay, Every action is the . 
eſfoct of ſome cauſe : and as moſt actions are produced by . 
ſ»coudary cauſes, every action may be traced up to to its firſt 
cauſe, 1 the actions of rational creatures, depend upon a 


mutable cauſe, they cannot be certain; God foreknows them | 
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of matable agent; but majt depend upon an immutable cauſe, 


[IJ with certainty, therefore, they muſt be certain, they cannot, 1 
be | therefore, depend on a mutable cauſe, ſuch as, the free will a 


or the we of an immutable agent. There is no immutable 
agent, Lut God, and, therefore, if actions are certain, 
their original cauſe muſt be in God, And all the inter- 
mediate cauſes, as they muſt be certain to ſecure the cer- 
tainty of actions, ſo they muſt depend upon the immu- 
table agency of him, who is the firſt immutable cauſe of 
every action and event; for if any one of thoſe interme- 
diate caules ſhould fail, the action or event dependent, 
would neceſſarily fail, and then it would not be certain: 
but all actions are certain, becauſe, God ſoreknows them 
with certainty, and, therefore, they only depend upon 
bis immutable a: Zency ; ; and owe their exiſtence to a divine 
mflux, They are the objects of his poſitive decree: 
for all actions and events, which owe . exiſtence toa 
Divine Agency, muſt be the objects of his determining 
counſel : which clearly brings the matter to this conclu- 
ſion, that God can only foreknow thoſe actions and events, 


which he has decreed; and no action or event, dependent 
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all actions ad events are ſore:nown by lin; ; therefore,” 
there is no ſuch action or event, as depends on the free- 
wall of a Moral Azent, and, conſequently, there is neither 
Moral Action, nor Moral Agent, in the univerſe, accord- . 
ing to our ideas of Moral Actions, and Moral Agency. And 
if this mode of argument be admitted, the diſpute is 


9 cloſed. 


80 ME wake if the certainty of £ aSions to depend upon 
phyſi ical cauſes : but ſtill it amounts to the ſame thing; 
for, who is the author of phyſical cauſes? Is not God? 


And, if there are ſuch certain immutable phyſical cauſes, 


exiſting in nature, that will ſecure the certainty of events, 
thoſe cauſes muſt owe their origin to God, or elſe they 


muſt exiſt of themſelves, or by the agency of ſome other 


being. To ſay they exiſt of themſelves, is to run into 


the heathen notion of fate; which they conſidered as a 
power ſuperior to the gods, To ſay that they owe their 


exiſtence to the well of a mutable creature, is to derive an 
immufable cauſe, from mutability. Therefore, if there be 
immutable phyſical cauſes, of Moral Evil, they muſt owe 


| their origin to the Deity, which makes God the author of 


Moral Evil, and creatures are no more than inſtruments, 
and as ſuch, they are neither capable of Moral Good, nor 
Moral Evil; and their INOS, (as done by them) are not 5 
of the moral kind. 
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Trnvs, having ſtated the arguments made uſe of, by the 


advocates, for the doctrine of neceſſity ; I hope, in a fair 


and candid manner, though not in their own words, (for 


that would have laid me under the neceſſity of tranſcribing 
many pages, without anſwering any good purpoſe to the 
reader, which I wiſh to avoid as much as poſſible:) I will 
now attempt to anſwer theſe modes of reaſoning, upon ra- 
tional grounds, It is obvious to me, and I truſt it will appear 
ſo to others, that the whole weight of their argument, de- 
pends upon a ſuppoſition, that God can foretnot no- 


thing, but what he has poſitively decreed; that he cannot 


 foreinow the actions of a free Agent, or of one that is not 


in a ſtate of neceſſity, from his own compulſive agency, Or a 


chain of cauſes, which depends upon himſelf. But how is 
this hypotheſis maintained? Upon the moſt diligent 


ſearch into their writings, I find nothing to ſupport it, 


but a mere ſuppoſition, that God's foreknowledge muſt 
proceed from his decree; or that he can only foreknow 
things by evidence, We have before proved, that God 
cannot poſitively decree ſinful events, or the ſinful actions 
of his creatures, and, therefore, his fcreinowledge of 
them, cannot proceed from his decrees, And then, as 


to evidence, who is capable of defining what is evidence, 


with infinite wildom ? What evidence God had from the 


beginning, that his rational creatures, (placed in a ſtate of 


probation, and left to the freedom of their own will, with- 


out any compulſive agency from himſelf, ) would act ſuch a 
ſinſul 
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ſinful part as they have done, and are ſtill doing, from 


one period to another, it is not for me to determine; and 


how infinite Intelligence comprehends all the thoughts and 


. ways of moral free Agents, not in a ſtate of neceſjity, is a myſ- 


tery, that a finite being can never unveil, But the advocates 


for neceſſi ity ſay, he muſt have certain evidence; but, there 
can be no certain evidence of uncertain actions and events: 
whatever depends upon the free will of a mutable agent, 
muſt be uncertain: and, in ſhort, there can be no cer- 


tain evidence, but his willing, or decreeing thole actions 


and events, at the ſame time ſecuring their accompliſh- | 


ment, by his own agency; or, in other words, holding 
the firſt link, in the great chain of cauſes and events, in 
his own hand, and conneRing all things with it, by his 
infinite wiſdom, and unalterable counſel. And does not 
this amount to the ſame thing with the foregoing argu- 
ment? And may not the ſum of their reaſoning be thus 
expreſſed ? The evidence by which he foreknew ſinful ac- 
tions, 1s, his having decreed them. He has decreed them, 


becauſe he foretnet them: he foreknew them, becauſe 


he had decreed them! It our opponents were to deal 


fairly, ſhould they not prove one of theſe two points, 
without the aid of the other? But if they want to prove 
that God decreed ſinful actions, they do it by ſaying, he 
foreknew them ; and if they are required to prove his 
certain Aforernowledge of them, they do this by ſaying, 

he decreed them. And i is this uy thing more than ſay- 


ing, 
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ing, it is ſo, becauſe it is fo? We have, by a ſolid ar- 


gument, drawn from the nature and fitneſs of things, 


proved that it was impoſſible for God to decree ſinſul ac- 


tions: and, from his infnite Intelligence, we prove that it 


was impoſſible for him not to have foreꝶ noten them. 


Tn E arguments of our opponents, inſtead of eſta- 
bliſhing the Divine Preſcience, prove that no ſuch per- 
ſection belongs to the Deity: for, what is FoxExnow- 
| LEDGE, thus explained, but the remembrance of what he 
has decreed? What is it more than any rational intelli- 
gent agent poſſeſſes? Do we not all remember what we 
have decreed to effect? And, if we had ability to carry 


our ſchemes into execution, and ſtability enovgh to abide 


in the ſame diſpoſition of mind, would not this amount 


to all that is intended by theſe writers, when they treat 


of Divixs PRxsciEx ck, though upon a ſmaller ſcale? 


Suppoſe an ingenious Engineer had conſtrutted a well- 


formed machine, to be moved by water, might he not 


fore nom, that it would move at whatever time he thought 


proper to pull up the flood-gates ? Yet, upon theſe prin- 
ciples, the advocates for the doctrine of neceſſity explain 


DivinE PRESCIENCE. They ſuppole that God has made 


his rational creatures, and placed them in ſuch a ſitua- 


tion, that, if they act at all, it muſt be in ſuch a manner 


only; and his agency ſecures their acting, and on this 
ground he foreknew all their actions with certainty. 


This ſcheme is very applicable to the material, unintel- 


ligent 
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ligent parts of the univerſe: but it ill applies to rational 


Moral Agents, governed by laws, and not by agency; for it 


entirely overturns the idea of Moral Government and 


Agency, and renders the giving of laws, totally vain and 


uſeleſs; except we can perſuade ourſelves, that they an- 
ſwer the end of weights or ſprings, to put rational beings 
in motion: yet this they cannot do, in criminal actions, 


for there, they only act as reſtraints, and that, only, in a_ 


very weak and imperſe& manner. They cannot ſerve as 


criminal laws to inflict puniſhments, for ſuch laws were 


never framed for beings that have no will of their own, 


beings in a ſtate of abſolute neceſſity, as all thoſe are, 


whoſe actions are made certain, by a certain cauſe origi- 


nating in the Deity. If, therefore, we had nothing more 


to offer againſt the arguments drawn from Divine PRE 


SCIENCE, in favour of the doctrine of neceſſity, what has 


been already obſerved, ſufficiently diſcovers its glaring | 


abſurdity, and inconſiſtency with common ſenſe, to make 


every unprejudiced mind, turn from it with juſt abhor- 
rence and indignation, 


IHA ® ever conſidered Divine PrEsciENCE, as the 


 foreinowledge of actions performed by intelligent crea- 


tures, without the influence of a Divine Agency; and as 


comprehending thoſe events, which do not originate with 


the Deity, as their frſt cauſe. And, if we could ſuppoſe 


the actions and events of time, to have been ever ſo dif- 


terent from what they are, that God would have fore- 


| bnown 
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known them with the ſame exactneſs, with which he ſore- 
knew the actions and events which daily come to paſs : the 
certainty of his PRESCIENCE, not depending on the natural 
certainty of events, but upon his infinite wiſdom. And to 
ſuppoſe that Divine FoRRRNO .] EDGE depends entirely 
upon decrees, power, and immutability, for its certainty, 
is to reduce it to memory, or to the knowledge of what has 
been decreed ; it is to obliterate it at once, as a diſtinct 
perfection of the Deity. But, Inſtead of preſuming to 
account for God's foreknowledge of future events, by 
ſaying, he decreed them; would it not be much better 
to reſolve it into his infinite intelligence? And does not 
this appear the moſt rational way of accounting for his 
forebnowledre of ſinful events? Events, which cannot be 
thought to derive their exiſtence from him, as their firſt 
cauſe, as we have already clearly demonſtrated. And how 
it came to paſs, that any man ever attempted to account 
for the foreznowledre of God, on any other principle, 1 


corifeſs, I am utterly at a loſs to conceive. 


Ir we ſuppole, and ſurely we may, that the actions 
of rational creatures are their own, i. e. the actions of 
free agents; could not the Divine Being fore/now thoſe 
actions? If he could not, then his forelnotledge would 
not be infimte ; for that knowledge cannot be infnite, 

which does not comprehend every thing: which brings 
the matter to this point, either that God has not made a 
free, Moral 4 gent, or elſe, that he does not forelnow, what 
tl: 
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that Agent will do, when left to the freedom of his own 
will. Our opponents ſay, God does fore/now, with cer- 
tainty, all actions and events, and, therefore, he has not 
left any of his creatures at liberty to act freely from them- 
ſelves. According to this mode of argument, there is no 
free Agent in the univerſe, conſequently, no action of a 


moral kind, and, therefore, no penal evil, either in this 


world, or in the world to come. This brings the argu- 


ment of our opponents to a palpable contradiction, 
in two points; for there are actions of a moral kind, 
and God ſorelne them from all eternity; thus, both the 
above concluſions naturally reſulting from their ſcheme, 
are repugnant to divine revelation, the nature and fit- 
omr If they 
ſay, the Divine Being knows all things; yet, accord- 


neſs of things, and even to common ſenſe. 


ing to their hypotheſis, he can only know thoſe events 


which owe their origin to himſelf. This is affirm- 


ing, that ſin originated in God, and amounts to a contra- 


diction: God is perfect goodnels, and holineſs; yet, ac- 
cording to them, he has given exiſtence to Moral Evil, and 
is the firſt cauſe of all the wickedneſs that ever has been, 


or ſhall be, in the world! And if they aſſert, that the 


Deity does not ſorel not the free actions of Moral Agents, 


then they limit the extent of his knowledge ; and he ceaſes 


to be a God of infinite Intelligence; which contradicts the | 
nature of his Eſſence. To ſuch difficulties are men re- 


_ duced, when they follow ſyſtematic plans, inſtead of ad- 


hering to {imple truth, 


Burt. 
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Bur, let us admit that God can foreknow the actions 
| | of free Agents, when left at liberty, and ſee what abſurdity 7 L 
| 195 7 | will thence enſue. Then it may be ſaid, that the Dr- 8 1 
VINE PRESCIENCE is incomprehenſible ; and we are not 
able to determine on what principle the Deity foreknows 
the ſree actions of his creatures. And does not this, in 
our view, aggrandize this incommunicable perfection of 
the Deity? Are not all God's incommunicable perſections | 


inexplicable to us? And do we know on what principle 


any of thoſe perfections act? Which way does the Divine 
Being exert an almighty*agency ? Which way did he cre- 


ate the heavens and the earth of nothing? How does he 


perceive, at one glance, myriads of objects, and their 


3 4 
* 


operations? Can we account for any of theſe thin os? Or B22 


are they reducible to human underſtanding ?*—Why then 
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ſhould the creature of his hand, preſume to comprehend 
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the way by which God forenows the free actions of Moral! 
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Agents? Can any thing be concealed from infinite Intelli- 
| gence? Or was it neceſſary that God ſhould deprive free 
Agents of thcir liberty, that he might foreſee their fu- 
ture conduct? Or did he create them FRO of acting 


without his « own directing Agency: 


Bo r after all, it may be ſaid, the queſtion returns 
upon us: Does not God foreknow the actions of intgl:- 


gent creatures with certainty? and muſt not thoſe actions 
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be certain? Or may they happen to be otherwiſe, than as 
2 | he 
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9 he foreſaw them? and if not, are not men in a ſtate 
= of Neceſſity. 


In anſwer to theſe queries, it may be proper to aſk . 
whether FOREKNOwLE DOE be the cauſe of thoſe actions, 
and of their certainty? Knowledge, whether it be fore- 
Inoꝛeled re or d ſter-tnowledge can never be deemed the cauſe 
of any thing, and therefore it can never be conſidered as 


the cauſe of certainty, Our opponents impute that to 


events, which belongs to foreknowledge. Divine PRE- 

CIENCE is infinite, and cannot err; but the objects of it 

are the actions of fallible free Agents, actions of 1 moral na- 
ture, and conſequently dependent on the will of Moral 

4 Agents, and therefore may be of this, or of the other kind; 

| but whatever kind they may happen to be, infinite Intelli- 

_ gence is ſufficient to foreknow them, or elſe it would not 
be infinite : for ſuch is the Divine PRESCIEN GE, that God 
foreſaw what his creatures would do, under every pol- 

ſible circumſtance, or ſituation of their exiſtence. 
But does his foreſight make the actions of free Agents 
any the more neceſſary? Their neceſity or certainty 
muſt therefore be derived from ſome other cauſe, than that 


of foreſight : conſequently, to derive the certainty of acti- 
ons from thence, is only taking that for granted which re- 
mains to be proved, namely, that God can only foreſee 
thoſe actions and events which depend on his ſovereign 


agency, But the words of the Lord by the prophet Jere- 
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turn aſide to the wicked deſires and deſigns of their own 


hearts. Does the language of God, delivered from mer. 3 


the leaſt borders on the doctrine of neceſſity, or intimates 


that the actions of men are fo fixed by preordination, as to 


Of what uſe therefore are thoſe admonitions, if our ac- 


s me into their hand, and they mock me. But Jeremiah ſaid they ſhal! 
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miah hold out a very different Language. * And ſo do 
all the diſpenſations of the divine providence, by which 


he warns, exhorts, and threatens mankind, when they 2 


by his ſervants the prophets, convey any idea, that in 


prevent their acting a different part, from what they do. 
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* Jer. 38. 17,—23. * Then ſaid Jeremiah unto Zedekiah, Thus ſaith 
% the Lord, — 
„ princes, then thy Soul ſhall live, and this City ſhall not be burnt with 


If thou wilt aſſuredly go forth unto the king of Babylon's 


« fire, and thou ſhalt live, and thine houſe, But if thou wilt not go forth 2 | Is 
„to the king of Babylon's princes, then ſhall this City be given into the 
„ hand of the Chaldeans, and they {hall burn it with fire, and thou ſhalt 
« not eſcape out of their hand, And Zedekiah faid unto Jeremiah, I am 


afraid of the Jews that they are fallen to the Chaldeans, left they deliver ES 


not deliver thee: obey, I beſeech thee, the voice of the Lord, which I 


2 FC 


„ ſpeak unto thee: ſo it ſhall be well unto thee, and thy foul ſhall live. 

or But if thou refuſe to go forth, this is the word that the Lord hath ſhewed 5 
« me; And behold all the women that are left in the king of Judabts , 
« houſe, ſhall be brought forth to the king of Babylon's princes, and thol= 
„ women ſhall ſay, Thy friends have ſet thee on, and have prevailed 1 

+ againſt thee : thy feet are ſunk in the mire, and they are turned away 
back. So they ſhall bring out all thy wives and thy children to the Chal- 
„ deans, and thou ſhalt not eſcape out of their hand, but ſhalt be taken by 
„ the hand of the king of Babylon: and thou ſhalt cauſe this city to be 
„ burnt with fire.“ Here is a full diſplay of the INv1NITE INTELLIGENCE 
of the Divine Being, and a revelation of what ſhould be the reſult of two 
oppoſite kinds of conduct. 
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tions are abſolutely predetermined? Should it be aſſerted, 
that they enter into the {ſcheme of divine providence, as 


a means of ſecuring the objects of his foreknowledge: 


it is ſufficient to our purpole, to be able to ſay, that thoſe 


admonitions, warnings, Nc. were directly calculated to 


operate againſt, and to check thole very actions which infi- 


nite intelligence foreſaw his creatures would commit, and 
were guilty of committing, notwithſtanding all his re- 
monſtrances and threatenings, with no other view, that we 


can perceive, but that of preventing their wickedneſs : 


unleſs we can ſuppoſe that the Divine Being 851 = tle of 


art and fineſſe, to deceive and impoſe upon his creatures. 


But, though the actions of men ſhould be deemed contin- 


gent in themſelves, yet ſuch is the infinite intelligence of 
the Divine Being, that he foreſaw them without having 
contrived them, or ſecured their commiſſion by his own 


agency. 


Some are ready to reprobate the idea of God's fore- 


. knowing events which are contingent, as if it were a thing 


impoſſible: and by the ſame mode of reaſoning, the 


learned Greeks thought it impoſſible that God ſhould 
raiſe the dead, —And if the fact did not prove it beyond 


a doubt; thoſe who think it impoſſible tor God to fore- 


know contingent events, would have thought it impoſſible 


- for God to make an univ erſe of material exiftences of no- 


thing : for ſurely the latter is as impoſſible as the former, 
He that could make a world of nothing g, can find nothing 
Ee | difficult 
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difficult or hard, that is not oppoſite to truth and juſtice, 
I do not . that it ſhould be hence inferred, that 
actions and events can be produced, without a cauſe ; for 


every effect muſt have a cauſe, and actions are the effects 


of cauſes, as well as the events dependent upon them, — 


Hut, is not a living active principle, a cauſe ſufficient to 


produce actions? And do not all rational beings poſſeſs 


this principle, as we have already demonſtrated ? What 
need have we then, to make further SF; after the 


cauſes of the actions of free Agents? 


II may be aſked, can the Divine Being foreſee the 
cauſe of actions done by free Agents, and diſcern what 


courſe they would take, who are actuated by a principle 


of ſelf. agency? If he cannot, then his foreknowledge 


becomes limited, there is a barrier that it cannot 
paſs, But as this cannot be admitted, we muſt con- 
clude, that he knows the ſprings of every action, in the 
minds of all his creatures, and what they will do when 
left to the freedom of their will. Thus, he foreknew 
how the mother of mankind would act, when tempted by 


the ferpent ; and how the temptation would operate. But 


an objector may ſay, was there any thing in the nature 


of Eve, while innocent, that could induce her to liſten 


to the tempter ? If there were, there was ſomething i in her 
nature wrong, and as it ought not to have been. If there 
were nothing ſuitable in her to accept the bait, how could 

he 
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ſhe have given way to the tempter? She did give way, 
which proves that there was ſomething in her nature that 
inclined her to do as ſhe did. — But was that wrong Pon 
This may be a queſtion difficult to ſve. Emulation, and 


ad a limited capacity, might be ſuitable to the object propoſed 
by the ſerpent, i. e. the increaſe of knowledge, and a 
| higher ſtate of exiſtence, — But can we ſay, that either of 


theſe were wrong ?—A limited capacity was unavoidable in 


| a creature, and therefore could not be wrong. — And a 


ſpirit of emulation ſeems to have been wiſely implanted in 


the mind of every rational being, by the Deity, and is 


not a defe& of nature, but the contrary ; and therefore, 


perfectly right and fit, — Yet, how eaſy is it to perceive, 
that emulation, with a limited capacity, might be the cauſe 
ol inducing her to liſten to the artful ſuggeſtions of the 

adverſary. — Had there been no innate deſire to riſe to a 
higher ſtate of perfection, Satan's propoſal would have 


been no temptation. And if no ſuch deſire had polleſſed 


her mind, {ſhe had wanted one conſiderable motive to 


guard her againſt ſinning. This truly exalted diſpoſition, 
might be the cauſe of Lucifer's revolt ?—But, is God to be 


| blamed, for making his rational creatures with this noble 


diſpoſition ?—Surely no!—The fault was in them, and in 


not directing this principle to its proper end: for they 
were pre-advertiſed, and premonithed, by that poſitive 
law which was given them, as a teſt of their obedience, 
lad they directed this diſpoſition to the right object, (for 

: „ which 
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which purpoſe their underſtanding was ſufficient) it would 
have contributed greatly to confirm them in their alle- 
giance to the Divine Lawgiver. Should any object to 
the idea of guiding this diſpoſition by the underſtanding, 
I would only obſerve, that prior to the introduction of 
fin, all the inferior powers of the mind may be ſuppoſed 
to be under the direction of the underſtanding; and 
ſince, they have ſtood in need of its direction and aſſiſt- 

ance, and are unſerviceable to us without it. Without 
the aſſiſtance of the underſtanding, Courage, would become 
fool-hardineſs. Fear, meant for our preſervation, would 
degencrate to painſul timidity, and prove our deſtruc- 
tion. — Self- love, would degenerate into vile ſelf-adora- 
ration. Love to the creatures, would verge to idolatry.— 
Emulation, would turn to envy. — Prudence, would de- 
generate into coveteouſneſs.— And the reſt of the paſſions 
and affections, would fail to anſwer any good purpoſe; 
and might as ſoon be perverted to injury, as ſubſerve the 


purpoſes of good, without the aſſiſtance of the underſtanding. 


Gor was perfectly acquainted with the nature and 
properties of Eve, as the work of his own hands ; and his 
infinite wiſdom could eaſily foreſee, that ſhe would give 


way to the temptation. But if any one aſk me, how could 


he foreſee her revolt, if ſhe were not in a ſtate of abſolute 
neceſſity? I anſwer, I cannot tell, But if bis knowledge 
be infinite, it could not be hid from him: and if Eve was 

a Moral 
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a Moral Azent, ſhe was not in a ſtate of abſolute neceſſity. 
Vw! I am not able to conceive, how he exerts an omnipotent 
th agency; but that he does ſo, is evident from the works 
of creation and providence. — I am not able to perceive 
_ how he foreſees future events, without being the cauſe of 
| thoſe events: but the word of God has declared it to be 
ſo, and I am bound to believe it.. O Iſrael, thou haſt | 
_« deſtroyed thyſelf,” is a ſentence, that proves the cauſe 
of deſtruction to have been in themſelves, and of them- 
ſelves: and God's foreknowledge of ſinful actions and 
events, is repeatedly afſerted i in the ſacred volume of Re- 
2 Velation; and yet we have proved, that he cannot be the 
5 cauſe of thoſe actions and events. — How often has he 
foretold the wicked conduct of men, by his ſervants, the 
prophets ; as, the ſtubbornneſs of Pharoah -—the cruelty of 
Hazael, king of Syria, — the malicious condu& of the 
_ Jews, in cruciſying Chriſt, — the wicked conduct of the 
Gentiles towards his followers, and their reſiſtance of the 
golpel. But will any man lay, that theſe actions and 


events were owing to his agency, Or originated with him- 
lelt ? 


THERE is, therefore, no arg ument deducible from 
the foreknowledge of God, that is ſufficient to prove the 
abſolute certainty of ſinful events, or that rational beings 
are neceſſitated to commit thoſe fins, which they are guilty 

of. For the foreknowledge of God has no influence on 
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the conduct of men, any more than the hiſtorian's pen 


Has an influence on thoſe actions which it records.—And 


though it be as exact and minute in every particular, as 


the faithful mirror which repreſents the images that paſs 


before it, yet it has no more influence on actions, than 


the mirror has on the paſſing oÞj=&s. —It is one thing to 


foreſee an event, and another to be the cauſe of that 


event. Foreknowledge is ho more the cauſe of events, 


than after-knowledge ; and as we have before proved, that 


God has not poſitively decreed the exiſtence of Imful actions 


and events; and that he is not the cauſe of ſin ; therefore, 


his foreknowledge, while it comprehends ſinful actions 


and events, with certainty, 15 not the cdu ſe of that cer 


tainty. 


Ir may ſtill be aſked, by what Evidence does the Di- 
vine Being foreknow finful actions and events, if he has 


not ſecured their certainty, by ſome connection of cauſes, 


of which he himſelf is the „r cauſe? I cannot ſuppoſe 
that the Deity foreknows any thing without Evidence: 
but that Evidence cannot be explored by a fnite mind. 
* Who by ſearching can find out God? Who can find 


<< out the Almighty to perfect ion ”” It would be the 


height of arrogance and preſumption, in one of the loweſt 


order of intelligent beings, to attempt determining by 


what Zvidence infinite Wiſdom foreknows finſul actions, 


and their conſequent events. Why ſhould any man be ſo 


inſufferably 
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inſufferably vain, as to ſuppoſe, that the Divine Being | 
has no modes of Evidence, but what meet his abſurd con- 
jectures; while daily experience evinces, that the bulk 


of mankind are incompetent to judge of the Evidence, by 


which the learned Philoſopher knows certain truths rela- 


tive to the natural world, and its various phznomena, 
A mathematician has clear Evidence of the truth of certain 
aphoriſms and axioms, which a ſtranger to that ſcience, 


muſt be totally ignorant of. The unlearned can form no 


idea of the Evidence by which the great Sir Iſaac Newton 


knew the reſpective motions of the planetary worlds, their 


magnitude, diſtances, gravitation, and attraction, — Yet, 


there is an infinitely greater diſtance between the Deity 


and the wiſeſt Philoſopher, than there can be between 
the learned and unlearned. Would not the literati de- 


ſpiſe the ignorant and conceited novice, who ſhould pre- 


ſume to ſay, that Sir Iſaac Newton had no Evidence of 


the truth of his propoſitions, but ſuch as he himſelf is ca- 
pable of comprehending. And, becauſe he cannot find 
out any other Evidence, by which Sir Iſaac could know 


theſe things, except that of having created them, he 


therefore concludes, that he muſt have been the author 
of thoſe worlds, and of their motions; for it is impoſſi- 
ble, exclaims the ignoramus, that he ſhould have had 
any other Evidence, by which to know their movements. 
Juſt, with the ſame good ſenſe, the Neceſſarian affirms, 
that God has no evidence of future eyents, but ſuch as 
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he is acquainted with; and becauſe he cannot find out any 
evidence, by which the Deity could foreknow thoſe 
events, but that of having decreed them, he conſequently 
affirms, that he muſt have decreed them.—If one man, 


more wiſe and learned than athers, be able to know things 


by evidences, which the ignorant are unable to under- 


ſtand, how much more muſt this be the caſe with God, 


and the evidences by which he foreknew all the conduct 


of his creatures, before time commenced ? And if one 


man be unable to judge of the Evidence, by which ano- 
ther knows objects, which he thinks impoſſible to be 
| known; how much leſs ſhall any man be able to per- 
ceive the Evidence by which infinite Wiſdom compre- 
hends all | poſſible events, 


Sou have aſſerted, that there can only be three kinds 


of evidence, by which the Divine Being can foreknow 


future objects and events: i. e. Self-evidence, or the ex- 
iſtence of the objects foreknown, — Evidence, by con- 
neetion, with other objects, on which they neceſſarily 
depend, as effects on their reſpective cauſes; and that 
evidence which ariſes from his own decrees, — But God 
may have a fourth hind of Evidence, which is hidden from 


our eyes. Sir Iſaac Newton, though a finite being, had 


Evidence of facts, which ſome men can never be taught to 


underitand, though it be reduced to the moſt ſimple pro- 


politions, 
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poſitions, that can be deviſed, by the wiſdom of the 
learned. How much more muſt an infinite mind, have 
Evidence of actions and events, which cannot be compre- 
hended by intelligences of the moſt exalted kind, and of 
the moſt acute penetration, — But, from the ſecond kind 


of Evidence, which may be called collateral, the Deity, 
poſſeſſed of infinite intelligence, might be able to foreknow 


future ſinful actions and events, i. e. the nature of things, 
and their connections; the circumſtances of his creatures, 
and their trials; and his own decrees; his having poſi- 
tively decreed all things, which do not affect Moral 
Agency ; and, his having decreed to ſuffer thoſe actions 
and events, which are ſinful. If, therefore, we connect 
together, in one general idea, the natnres and connections | 
of things, God's infinite diſcernment of cauſes aud effetts, 
his decrees of providence, and thoſe of reſtraint ; according 
to which decrees he governs the world: his decrees reſpect- 
ing our formation, connections, ſtations, enjoyments, trials, 
temptations, conſtitutions, powers, paſſions, appetites, oppor- 
tunities, limitations, and the ſufferance of our ſinful actions 
to a certain degree ; we may ealily conceive, that an in- 
finite mind, in poſſeſſion of all theſe things, muſt have 
certain evidence of the ſinful conduct of men, without 
having poſitively decreed it. Nor is it preſumption to 
conclude, that a being of infnite intelligence, in poſſeſſion 
of all this collateral Evidence, ſhould have perfe@Þnowledre 


of future 0 nfel actions and events, without having decreed 
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them, in a poſitive manner, and withont being the effi- 


cient cauſe of them. | 


SnoviD it be enquired, What Evidence had God of 


Adam's fall, that comes within our notice, if he did not 
decree it? His determination to make ſuch a being, was 


Evidence of his exiſtence. His decree to make him a 


Moral Agent, mutable and peccable, to place him in a_ 


ſtate of probation, by entering into a covenant with him, 


and to leave him to the freedom of his own will, would 


turniſh Evidence of his liability to fall. His decree to 


ſuffer Satan, (a malicious ſpirit, whoſe diſpoſition natu- 


rally led him to meditate and ſeek man's ruin) to affail 


Eve, at ſuch a juncture, when ſhe ſhould be alone, af- 


forded Evidence of her temptation. If he had decreed to ſuf- 
fer Satan not to tempt her, in any other way, that would 


be Evidence of his tempting her in that way only. God's 
knowledge of the Agent's ſubtlety, and of the power of 


flattery and deceit, when exerciſed on an innocent, un- 


ſuſpicious mind, of the imbeciiity of the tempted, and 


of her ſuſceptibility of impreſſions, from one that ſhould 


pretend the higheſt friendſhip, would go very far towards 


furniſhing Evidence of her detection. A perfect know- 
ledge of the effects of her ſin, of her natural affection to 
her huſband, of his attachment to her, and of her ability 


to practiſ@each ſoſt and enſnaring art, might afford a pre- 
ſumptive Evidence of Adam's fall. The Deity muſt have 


been 
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been in poſſeſſion of all theſe matters from eternity, from 


his intimate acquaintance with the nature and connec- 


tion ot things; his having decreed to make man, to place 
him in the fate of a probationer, to ſuffer the tempter to 
aijault Eve, when ſhe ſhould be alone, and to ſuffer Eve, 
when fallen, to tempt Adam. 


| SHouLD it be aſked, but how did God been that 


Satan would become a fallen Spirit? God might have as 


clear evidence of his defection, from circumſtances, oc- 


caſions, and ſuſceptibility of impreſſions, from things that 


would exiſt, by his own agency, (yet, in themſelves, 
perfectly innocent) as he had of Adam's fall: and if the 


circumſtances were laid before Us, we might ſee it to be 


ſo, without having recourſe to that moſt contradictory of 


all notions, which makes God the primary cauſe of moral 
evil, and places Moral Agents in a ſtate of abſolute 
neceſſity. 


Tur aboye ſhort hints abundantly manifeſt the pro- 


bability of God's having a clear view of future ſinful ac- 


tions, from Evidence that comes within our own obſerva- 


tion : and if he may be ſuppoſed to foreſee future events 
from Evidence, that we are able to diſcern, how much 
more. muſt he be able to foreſee them from Evidence 
that is beyond the limits of a created mind! So that to 
ſay the leaſt, concerning the conduct of thoſe who have 

founded 
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founded an argument in favour of Neceſſity, on the Fonk- 


' KNOWLEDGE of God, they certainly have been building 


upon an hypotheſis which has no foundation in truth, 
but altogether depends upon the reducing of Divine PRE- 


SCIENCE, to the comprehenſion of a finite underſtanding, 


T o ſtate the matter then, in as plain and impartial a 


manner as poſſible. There appear to be difficulties ariſing 


on either hand. If we ſay, that the ſinful conduct of men 


is made neceſſary by the decrees of God, and that Moral 
Agents have no power to act otherwiſe, than as they dg; 


then, it follows, that God is the efficient cauſe of Moral 


Evil, that rational beings, though they willingly do that 


which is contrary to the law of nature, are not culpable, 


| becauſe they cannot avoid it, all things conſidered; and 
that God will puniſh them for that which is not their 


crime, but their misfortune. On the other hand, if we 


ſay, that God has leſt his rational creatures to act accord- 


ing to their will, under certain limitations and reſtraints, 


it is almoſt impoſſible for us to conceive, how he could 


foreknow their ſinful conduet, with certainty ; or how he 
could have certain Evidence of thoſe actions, which de- 


pended not upon his own agency, but the free will of mu- 


* table beings, 


FROM the former ſuppoſition, i. e. that God fore- 
knew nothing but what he had decreed, there ariſeth a 
| ſelf- 
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ſelf-evident contradiction of known facts; ſuch as, that 


God could not be the firſt'cauſe of Moral Evil; and that 


rational creatures cannot be any other than Moral Agents: 
both which are contradicted by the ſuppoſition of God's 
having decreed the ſinful actions of men, — But, from 
the latter, there ariſeth no contradiction to any known 
fact; and it only renders the Diving PREsclENCE an in- 
comprehenſible perfection, which it moſt undoubtedly 
is. Who then, being free from the {laviſh chains of 
prejudice, | would heſitate for a moment, which of the 
two he ſhould adopt? Yet, on this very uncertain ground 


of God's only foreknowing what he had decreed, num- 


bers have laboured to eſtabliſh the doctrine of abſolute ne- 


ceſſity. But, only take away this link, and the whole chain | 
of their reaſonings, (to prove that God has decreed the 


ſinful conduct of men, and made their actions neceſſary) 


is totally broken. 


Bur, is an hypotheſis, ſo doubtful as this, ſufficient 
to reſt an argument upon, which direct. y involves in it 
the deſtruction of Moral Agency, and impeaches the Mo- 
ral charader of the Deity ?—Becauſe we cannot conceive, 


how it is poſlible for the Divine Being to foreknow the ac- 


tions of Moral Agents, which he has not poſitively decreed, 
ſhall we preſume to ſay, there are no ſuch actions, and be 


: juſtified in drawing this raſh concluſion? From which 


common {ſenſe revolts with horror and indignation! 


AN 


. ni... 
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AND yet, they who eſpouſe the cauſe of neceſſity, 


have no other baſis to reſt their hypotheſis upon, but that 


which is ſupported at the expence of giving up both Mo- 


ral Government and Moral Agency. For only admit, that 
infinite Intelligence can foreknow the free actions of Moral : 


Agents, and their main pillar is gone: yet, ſurely that 


cannot be infinite Intelligence, which does not foreknow 


every poſſible tranſaction and event of time. God's intel- 


lizence is infinite, and, therefore, he muſt have ſoreknown 
the free actions of Moral Agents, though he had not po- 


fitively decreed them: and, therefore, their main pillar 


is gone. 


Some Paſſages in the ſacred Scriptures of the Old 


and New Teſtament, which have been ſuppoſed 
favourable to the Doctrine of Chriſtian, Phi- 
| loſophical, or Abſolute Neceflity, con- 
ſidered, „ 


TF abſolute Moral Necſſity, were a doctrine taught in the 
word of divine Revelation, I ſhould think it my duty 


to believe it, though I ſhould not be able to perceive its 


agreement with ſome other truths, unequivocai:y d 


there. For thoſe antient records, are our only certain 
rules of faith. But, I have hitherto conſidered them, as 


directly oppoſed to that doctrine ; and highly calculated 


to eſtabliſh the doctrine of Moral Agency, beyond all poſ- 


ſibility of contradiction. It is true, perſons of oppoſite 
ſentiments, have frequently pretended to ſupport their 
jarring opinions, by arguments and evidences, drawn 


from theſe invaluable treaſures, naturally concluding, 
that 
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that the evidences, fairly derived from thence, muſt carry 
the ſtrongeſt conviction to the minds of thoſe men, who 
believe in a divine Revelation, And it frequently hap- 
pens, that perſons engaged in a diſpute with each other, 
plead ſcriptural authority, for their oppoſite ſentiments. 
The avowers of Philofophica! and Moral Neceſſity, endea- 
vour to avail themſelves of expreſſions, dropt from the 
pen of inſpiration, and pretend to ſay, that the word of 
God is on their ſide the queſtion. 

= Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the doctrine of divine Sove- 
reignty, is very clearly and fully aſſerted there: ſo alſo, is 


an univerſal Providence: and the intervention of a divine 
Agency, over ruling all things, to make them ſubſerve the 
purpoſes of the Deity, ſo that, the wrath of man ſhall praiſe 
kim, and the remainder of wrath he will reſtrain, (PL, 76. 10.) 
But that the word of God holds out any ſuch doctrine, as 
that of abſolute Philoſophical, or Moral Neceſſity, I truſt, no 


ſubtlety of argument will ever be able to demonſtrate th 


him, who has entertained ſuitable ideas of Moral Agency, 


and who has not been already warped aſide by Error. 


SOME of the Writers on the ſide of abſolute Moral 
Neceſſity, have given us a long ſtring of quotations, from 
the word of God, in ſupport of their hypotheſis, many 
of which no more favour that ſentiment, than they fa- 


vour the popiſſi doctrine of merits, and works of ſupero- 


gation, 
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gation. Such as, 1 witheld thee from ſinning againſt me. 
(Gen. xx. 6.) — The ſtars fought againſt Siſera. (Judg. v. 


. 20.)—The Lord maketh poor, and mateth rich; he bringeth 


low, and lifteth up. (1 Sam. ii. 7.) — They hearkened not 


to the voice of their Father ; becauſe the Lord would flay 
tem. (1 Sam. ii. 25.) i. e. he did not give them the grace 
of repentance. —Their ſins were of ſuch a nature, and the 
diſhonour done to him, thereby, ſo great, that he would not 
| pardon them; and, therefore, ſuffered them to go on, till he 
had brought them to deſtruction.— Both riches and honour 
come of thee, and thou rei gne over all. (1 Chron, xxix. 


12. )— Then roſe up the chief of the fathers of Fudah, &c. 


whoſe ſpirit God had raiſed up, to build the houſe of the 
Lord. (Ezra. i. 5. — Man is born to trouble, as the ſparks 
fly upward. (Job v. 7.) Trouble i is the effect of ſin, and 


the conſequent curſe entailed on mankind. All are ſin- 


ners; and, therefore, all muſt endure trouble: : and, as all 
are born in a ſtate of ſin; in this ſenſe they are born to 
trouble: but, what has this to do with abſolute Moral Ne- 


ceſſity; or the Neceſſity of committing ſuch particular ſins, 
at ſuch particular times? — He diſappointeth the devices of 
the crafty, ſo that their hands cannot perform their enter- 


prize. (Job v. 12.) — But theſe are evil enterpriſes that 
he prevents; therefore, no argument is deducible from 
hence, to prove the abſolute neceſſity of Moral Evil. — Be- 
hold, he tateth away. Who can hinder kim? Who will ſay 
unto him, what doeſt thou ? ( Job ix. 12.) — He is in one 

VE | mind, 
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mind, aud who can turn him? (God is immutable) And 
what his ſoul deſireth, even that he doth. He performeth the 
thing that is appointed for me. (Job xiii. 14.) — Referring, 
no doubt, to the various circumſtances and providences 

attending him in life; and not to his moral conduct. — 
Muen he giveth quietneſs, who then can give trouble? And 
when he hideth his face, who then can bekold him ? Whether 
it be done againſt a nation, or againſt a man only. (Job xxxiv. 
39.) — This paſſage is expreſſive of the uncontrolled ſove- 
reignty of God's will, in his providential diſpenſations, 
which cannot be counteracted. —T he kingdom is the Lord's : 
and he is the governor amon.; the nations. (Pſal. xxii. 28.)— 
Except the Lord build the houſe, they labour in vain that 
| build it, &c. (Plal. cxxvii. 1.) Aſcribing the ſucceſs of s 
every enterpriſe to God's Providence, — The Lord of hoſts 
hath ſworn, ſaying, ſurely, as I have thought, ſo ſhall it come 
to paſs : and as I have purpoſed, ſo fhall it ſtand. — This is 
the purpoſe, which is purpoſed upon the whole earth : and 
_ this is the hand that is ſtretched out upon all the nations. For 
the Lord of hoſts hath purpoſed, and who ſhall diſannul it? 

And las hand is ſtretched out, and who. ſhall turn it bach? 
(Ila, xiv. 24,.— 27.) — Who can diſpute the ſtability of 
the Divine purpoſes? But will any man attempt to ſay, 
« He has purpoſed that men {hall do wickedly, and 
4 ſtretched out his hand to make them tranſgreſs his righ- 
4 teous laws!” His purpoſes are good, and not evil: and 
in the fore-cited paſſace, they relate to the puniſhment. 
| of 
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of ſin, and not to the commiſſion of it; nor to an influ- 


encing agency, that compels men to work wickedneſs : 


but rather, to the over-ruling of mens evil diſpoſitions, 
to chaſtiſe the workers of iniquity. How any man, of 
common reflection, could think of introducing this, and 


the other fore-cited paſſages, in proof of the abſolute neceſ-_ 


ſity of Moral Evil, I am at a loſs to divine: and to me it 


appears, as a glaring evidence of the difficulty theſe Gen- 
tlemen are at, to find any thing to their purpoſe in the 


writings of the old and new teſtament.—I ſhould think it 


abſolutely trifling with my reader's time, to employ ar- 


guments to prove that the fore- cited paſſages do not apply 
to the ſubject of moral Neceſſity: but to God's providential 
government, extended over all his creatures, and all their 


actions, Many other paſſages have been quoted, of much 


the ſame kind, well ſuited to prove the exertions of a di- 


vine agency, in the puniſhment of ſinners, by various in- 


ſtruments, properly adapted to that purpoſe. 


Sour of thoſe paſſages which appear to carry in them 
 the.ſtrongeſt evidences, in favour of the doctrine of abſolute 


Moral Necejſity ; ſuch as, the crucifixion of Chriſt, — the 
hardening of Pharoah's heart, — the ſelling of Joſeph into 


 Egypt,—God's uſng the Allyrian Monarch as an inſtru- 


ment of his vengeance, to chaſtize the ungodly nations, 


Nc. 1 have already conſidered in the body of this work, 


And I will now conſider thoſe other paſſages, which have 
1 been 
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been thought to carry in them the ſtrongeſt evidence in 
| favour of the doctrine of abſolute Moral Neceſſity. 


Joskyn the Patriarch, faid unto his Brethren, It was | 
not you that ſent me hither, but God. As for you, ye thought 
evil; but God meant it unto good, Sc. Gen. 45. 7. 8, 
150. 20. They out of envy would have murdered him; 
but God would not ſuffer it : and when they ſold him into 
Egypt, they deſigned it for his deſtruction: but God had 
other views, in ſuffering them to perſecute him; he 
meant it for good ; and over-ruled this event, to advance 
him to power, intending to uſe him as an inſtrument to 
preſerve the family of Jacob alive, in time of famine. 
But Joſeph cannot be ſuppoſed to impute their wicked 
conduct to the Deity, as though God had influenced them 
to hate him, and perſecute him: he only meant, that he 
ſuffered this for wiſe ends. 


Wren Nathan the prophet told David, ſaying, Thus 
faith the Lord, behold I will raiſe up evil azainſt thee, out of 
thine own houſe, and I will take thy wives before thine eyes, 
and give them unto thy neighbour, and he ſhall lie with thy 
wives in the ſight of this ſun, (2. Sam. 12. 11,) And when 
this prediction was ſo exactly fulfilled, (ſee chap. 16. 22.) 
we clearly perceive, the infinite perfe&ion of divine pre- 
ſcience, and the univerſal providence of God, which is 
immediately concerned in every event, either to reſtrain 


the 
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the evil diſpoſitions of wicked men, or to let them looſe, 
for the puniſhmcnt of tranſgreſſors. But who can imagine 
that the counſel given to Abſalom, and his wicked compliance, 
was the effect of a divine agency, Or that any Neceſſity, but 
his own depraved inclinations, compelled him to comply 
with it. And when the Lord ſays, I will raiſe up evil in 


thine houſe, and I will give thy wives, Sc. the meaning 


muſt be, that he would take away the bridle of reſtraint, 


that kept Abſalom from his purpoſes, —And that he would 


give David's wives into his power: and not that he would 


impel him to comit that wickedneſs. If we take a view of 


the former part of his hiſtory, we ſhall eaſily perceive, 


that he needed no impulſe to do evil. 


The Lord hath ſaid unto him ( to Shimei ) curſe David, 
(2. Sam. 16. 10.) The meaning, is, not that God had 


ſpoken to him, and given him an order to do this, much 


leſs that he had influenced his heart, to commit ſuch a 


wickedneſs; but that Shimei had a longing deſire in his 


heart to curſe David, and God had now taken away the 
bridle of reſtraint, viz. The authority of David in the 


ſtate, and left him at full liberty to indulge his wicked 


inclination, 


Wren it is ſaid, The Lord hath put a lying Spirit in 
the Mouth of all theſe thy prophets. ( 1. Kings, 22, 22. 23. } 


The meaning is clearly this, As evil lying Spirits, are 
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always ready to impoſe upon mankind, from a malicious 
pleaſure, which they take in promoting their ruin. Thus 
the Lord intended to brin 2 deſtruction upon Ahab; a 

evil agent propolin g and offering his ſervices on this occa- 
ſion, he was pleaſed to accept of them, and ſuffered him 
to carry his own ſcheme into execution. The prophets 
impoſed upon, were evil, lying, falſe prophets, ſuch as 
Ahab delighted in; and they well deſerved this puniſh- 
ment.— But, does this prove, that the Divine Being influ- 


enced any one of the parties to commit wickedneſs, while 


he avenged the blood of Naboth, upon the houſe of Ahab? 


Does it not rather ſhew, that the evil Spirit was a free 


Agent, and ated from his own wicked diſpoſ tions? And 
that God availed himſelf of his agency, to fan his 


own deſigns. 


The preparation of the heart in man, and the anſwer. of | 


the tongue is from the Lord. (Prov. 16. 1.) Since the in- 


troduction of moral evil, every right inclination 2 thought . 
or purpoſe in the heart; and the juſtneſs of all our words, | 


may with the oreateſt propriety be attributed to God. But 


the fin and wickednels that is in the heart, and that 


which proceeds out of the lips of men, can by no means 
be imputed to him: nor do ſuch paſſages ſerve the cauſe 
of abſolute moral neceſſity, any more than thoſe, which are 
expreſſive of the gracious interpoſitions of a divine Provi- 
dence, in favour of mankind, Such as, The heart of man 


deviſeth 
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deviſeth his way: but the Lord direfteth his ſteps. — Many 
are the devices of a man's heart ; but the counſel of the Lord 
ſhall ſtand. — The ſteps of a good man are ordered by the 


Lord. (Prov. XVI. 9. Xix. 21. Plal, xxxvii. 23.) 


O Lord, I lnow that the way of man is not in himſelf: 

it is nat in man that walketh to direct his ſteps. (Jer. x. 23.) 
A late Reverend and learned Author, on this paſſage, 
ſays, « The Prophet knew that it was not with him, nor 
with any of the godly, to eſcape the judgments that 
« were coming upon them ; that they were entirely in 
« the hands of the Lord, to be guided, directed and diſ- 
40 poſed of, at his pleaſure.” — They could take no ſtep. 
„ arjight without him. But, could they do nothing that 
was wrong without him? — Are men alike impotent, to 
do evil, or to do good, without him — We are con- 
vinced, and that from the holy Scriptures, that good men 
need the influences of the holy Spirit, to enable them to 
perform that which is truly good: and that we are, by 
reaſon of the imperfection of our nature, unable to do 
chat which is truly and perfectly good, without a divine 
agency. — But this affords no argument to prove, that 
mankind are under an abſolute moral neceſſity, to do ſuch 
particular acts of ſin. — Or that they have no power to 
avoid walking in thoſe particular ways of ungodlineſs, to 
which they have addicted themſelves. It only expreſſes, 
ther moral inability to do that which is really good; 
— 3 and 
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and their entire dependence on a divine influence, in 


matters purely religious. Natural phyfical neceſſity, I rea- 


dily admit of: and ſpiritual neceſſity, in the converſion 
and falvation of ſinners: and only oppoſe that kind of ne- 
ceſſity, which tends to repreſent God as the author of ſin, 


and to exculpate the {inner ; which I call, abſolute moral | 


neceſſity, to tranfgreſs the divine laws, ariſing from a di- 


vine impulſive agency; or from ſuch a fixed train of 


cauſes and effects, as cannot fail to ſecure the pre-deter- 
mined wickedneſs, 
SOME have imagined, that the words of Paul, (Rom. 


vii. 14,—25.) are a ſtrong argument in ſavour of the 


doctrine of abſolute moral neceſſity, where he repreſents 


his own imperfection, and incapacity to do the will of 


God, in that perfe& manner which he wiſhed; ſaying, For 


I know that the Law is ſpiritual ; but I am carnal, ſold un- 


der fin. For that which I do, I allow not: for what I would, 
| that do I not; but what I hate, that do I, &. If it could 


be proved, that this inability originated in the agency of 


a foreign. power, then it would be an argument for abſo- 
lute Moral Neceſſity, in the ſenſe of our opponents; but, 
while the Apoſtle attributes this to the depravity of na- 


ture, which was not wholly removed by regenerating 


grace, it ceaſes to be an argument in favour of abſolute 


Moral Neceſſity, though it may be ſuppoſed to favour 
philoſophical Neceſſity : for Moral Neceſſity, is a neceſſity to 
| ac 
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againſt his inclination, doing that which he approved 
not. So that if he was under a neceſſity, in this caſe, 


which may well be admitted, it was a phyſical, and not a 
moral neceſſity. It was owing to the imbecility of his na- 
ture, and not to the bent of his inclination ; tor that was 


to do good perfectly: but he found it not in his power 


to come up to perfection, and cried out, O, wretched man 
thit I am ! &c. 


Ou opponents ſuppoſe, that the 3 of peter ad 
Jude, favour the doctrine of Neceſſi ity; Peter ſays, that 
Chriſt was a ſtone of ſeumbling, and a rock of offence, to 
them which ſtumble at the word, being diſobedient, where- 
unto alſo they were appointed, ( 1 Pet. ii. 8.) And Jude ſays, 
There are certain men crept in unawares, who were before 
of old ordained to this condemnation, &c. (Jude 4. ) In both 


wiſe ends and purpoſes, has, in a ſovereign way, and by 


blindneſs and hardneſs of their own hearts, to ſtumble at 


Chriſt, and to reject him: and, by the ſame ordination, 

others are left to act the part of hypocrites, and betrayers 
| of our Lord and Saviour, and of his people. But this ordi- 
1 | nation does not prove, that God is either the author of their 


fin, or that the perſons referred to were under an ab/olute 


$i —_ | neceſſity 


act according to the dictates of the will: but here Paul 
repreſents himſelf as acting contrary to his will, and 


theſe paſſages, it is evident, that the Divine Being, for 


his own appointment, left ſome of the human race to the 
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neceſſity to act the part deſcribed, from the irreſiſtable im- 
pulſive agency of ſome foreign power, Leaving men to fol- 
low their own natural inclinations, conveys to us a very 
different idea, to that of abſolutely appointing them to 


commit ſuch particular crimes, and decreeing the means 


that ſhould effectually incline them to do ſo. The Di- 
vine Being could not but foreſee what every agent would 


accompliſh, or be diſpoſed to accompliſh, if left to fol- 


low the bent of his own inclinations, without control. 


And appointing any perſon to ſuch a particular line of 


conduct, required no more than a decree, that nothing 


{ſhould prevent them from executing their own purpoſes, 


and following the devices and deſires of their own hearts, 


There can be no neceſſity for adopting that ſtrange, that 


monſtroufly abſurd idea, which neceſſariniſm ſuggeſts, in 


order to explain the paſſages above cited, viz. that the Di- 


vine Being poſitively decreed their wicked conduct, and 


ſecures that decree, by the exertions of his own agency, 


ſo as to leave them no power to act a different part, As 
2 certain author expreſſes himſelf, . Neither is material 
nature alone thus, bound faſt in Fate. All other things, 


on the Human Will itſelf not excepted, are no leſs tightly 


* Hund, i. e. eftectually influenced and determined.” 
O horrible blaſphemy! Shall the perfectly Holy and the 


Good, bind mens wills to the violation of his righteous 


Laws, and then puniſh their inevitable miſdeeds, with 


everlaſting 
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everlaſting deſtruction! God forbid, that ever ſuch 1 


thought ſhould be entertained in our hearts! 


THERE are many other paſſages to the ſame purpoſe 
with theſe above cited: but as their obvious meaning is 


to alert, and maintain the Divine Sovereignty, and his 


over-ruling the conduct of ſinful agents, to chaſtiſe his 
people, when they forſake his laws: and not the doctrine 
of abſolute Neceſſity, I will paſs them over in ſilence; ſe- 


cure in my own apprehenſion, that no ſubſtantial evi- 


dence of abſolute Neceſſity, whether moral or philoſophi- 
cal, can be fairly derived from the word of God : for 


then we ſhould have a ſubſtantial evidence of that which : 


cannot A in the nature and fitneſs of thin gs. 
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Evidences of. Moxat. AGENCY, deduced from the 


Jacred Scriptures of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, as it ſtands in direct oppoſition to AB So- 
LUTE, Morai,, and PniLosorHICAL NE- 

| CESSITY.. | Ss 


JJ VIDENCES of Moral Agency, may be drawn from 


the general ſcope and deſign of divine Revelation, 
which is to point out to man, the way or manner in 


which he ought to conduct himſelf in this preſent ſtate ; 


from various circumſtances or matters of fact, recorded in 


the book of God; and from detached paſſages, which evi- 


dently convey to us the idea of Moral Agency.—To render 
our preſent attempt as ſucceſsful as may be, and the moſt 
likely to produce conviction in every impartial Reader, I 
will, Firſt, Take notice of thoſe Evidences of Moral Agen- 
cy, derivable from certain circumſtances or facts, re- 


corded in the word of God ; and then, Secondly, Conſider 


ſome of thoſe paſſages in that ſacred Book, which are de- 


cidedly in favour of Moral Agency. 
LO 9-z"C=T 


Some of the Evidences of Moral Agency, de- 


ducible from certain Circumſtances, or Mai- 
ters of Fatt recorded in the Book E Divine 
Revelation. 


I. PHE firſt, and moſt ſtriking evidence of Moral 


Agency, in oppoſition to abſolute Moral Neceſſity, 


is, that of God's preſcribing equitable laws, pointing out 
the duty of men, both to himſelt as the Creator, and to 


each other as fellow creatures; and cauſing thoſe precepts 


to be written in a book, and promulgated. If mankind 


were governed by agency, or by inſtinct, written laws 


would have been uſeleſs: for, where a being is conducted 
either by agency, the influence of motives, or by inſtinct, 
enjoining precepts can anſwer no purpoſe ; for that ſup- 
poſes him to be, not under the controul of a foreign 
agency, but at full liberty to act for himſelf. And if at 
ES liberty | 
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liberty to a& for himſelf, and uncontrolled by foreign 
agency, what mode of argument cari any one adopt, that 


ſhall be ſufficient to eſtabliſh the doctrine of abſolute Mo- 
ral Neceſſity? Only leave man to himſelf, and the free- 
dom of his own will; and the mutability of his nature 
ſuperſedes the doctrine of abſolute Philoſophical, or Moral 


Neceſſity. To eſtabliſh Moral Neceſſity, man muſt be as 
immutable as the Deity ; yea, every thing in the uni- 
verſe muſt be immutable, that has any connection with 
his conduct ; or elſe that kind of Neceſſity could not be 


ſecured. Every thing in the moral world muſt move to- 


gether, like a vaſt machine, without the poſſibility of a 


fraction in any of its parts, for ſuch a fraction would ut- 
terly undo abſolute Neceſity. But if every thing in the 
moral world move together, with that uninterrupted or- 
der, and all things ſtand linked and connected together 
in immutable bands, then the preſcribing of laws could be 
of no ſervice, except they can be ſuppoſed a part in the 


univerſal whole; and, in that caſe, their influence muſt 


be taken into the account; which muſt either be perſect 
and uniform, or imperfect and uncertain: facts prove 


that this inffuence is not perfect and uniform: and if it 


be imperfect and uncertain, then it is but ill calculated 


to become a link in the chain of abſolute Moral Neceſſity, 
which utterly precludes the propriety and utility of writ- 


ten inculcated laws. This ſhews that the giving of laws, 
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is an evidence in fayour of Moral Agency, as it ſtands op- 
poſed to abſolute Moral Neceſſity. 


Ir may be objected, that Philoſophical and Moral Neceſſity 
depends upon external motives; and therefore does in no 
5 wiſe exclude the uſe of Laws, as means tending to promote 
55 | that neceſſity, without which it could not be ſecured, any 
more, than an end can, without the uſe of proper menged 7 - 
Ir this objeftion proves any thing, it is the very re- 

verſe of that for which it is advanced, For with reſpect 2 
to the introduction of ſin , and every ſinful event, the giv- 
ing of laws, and their influence, muſt have operated 
againſt, and not in favour of the Neceſſity of thoſe events: | 
| for it muſt have tended to hinder thoſe events from ta- 
7 king place, and therefore cannot be admitted, as means 

tending to ſecure, or to promote the abſolute Neceſſity of 
moral evil. And if they were not given as means to ſe- 
cure the abſolute Neceſſity of Moral Evil, the gift of them 

muſt furniſh a ſubſtantial argument in favour of Moral 

agency, and go very far to prove, that Moral Agents : are 

governed by Laws, and not by external agency. 


Il. We may alto deduce an argument in favour of 
Moral agency, from thoſe Exhortations to duty with which 
the ſacred ſcriptures abound. Exhortations, which are 

_ addreſſed to mankind, under various circumſtances, both 
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/ | former to greater diligence in their religious courſe, and 


to the righteous, and to the unrighteous, to excite the 


the latter, to turn from the error of their ways. If we reaſon 
ſeriouſly on this point, we ſhall be led to this concluſion; 
that, if mankind be in a ſtate of moral Neceſſity, Exhorta- 


tions are needleſs, and can have no meaning, except in 
the light of motives; in which they operate againſt ſinfnl 
WW conduct, and of courſe, againſt the abſolute Neceſſity of ſin- 
| 3 | ful actions and events; they cannot therefore be conſidered 
| under the idea of motives, intended to ſecure the abſolute 
Neceſſity of ſinful events: and they do not a& with that 
certainty neceſſary to ſecure the performance of that which 
5 Wes bs good, if we may judge from the conduct of the perſons 
| | addreſſed ; and the little effect which they, i in general, pro- 
7 | duce on the minds of men : hence it appears very 1mpro- 
| per, to admit them as means to ſecure the abſolute certainty 
of future actions and events: for all thoſe means, which 
ſerve this purpoſe, muſt be abſolutely certain, in their ope- | 

n nee: rations and effects upon the human mind, or elſe they are 
inadmiſſible, as means. But Exhortations have no ſuch 
certain operation; and conſequently, as oppoſed to ſinful 

actions and events, they are inadmiſſible, and if fo, they _ 

are altogether againſt the ſcheme of abſolute moral Neceſſity; | | 
\\ (5, EE and the giving of them, only comports with infinite wiſ- 
dom, under the idea of man's being a Moral Agent, and 

not in a ſtate of abſolute moral Neceſſity, 


SUPPOSE 
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- Sveeost that the Divine Being had decreed the rebel- 
lious conduct, and deſtruction of the people of TIfrael, in 


n ; the times of Ahab and his ſucceſſors ; and of the Jews in 
; the times of their wicked rulers, Manaſeh and others to 
what purpoſe was the commiſſioning of prophets to warn 
them, and to exhort them to turn from the evil of their 
b ways? Certainly none. This method cannot be ſuppoſed, 
= to have been a means of ſecuring the object decreed ; for 
1 | if it had any influence, it muſt have operated againſt the 
— decree: but what an extraordinary mode of conduct muſt 
they attribute to the Deity, who believe him to have firſt ; 


5 | ordained the evil, and then to have ſent his prophets to 
prevent the decree from being carried into effect! Such 


k kind of deportment can never accord with the wiſdom 


and goodneſs of the moral governor, But on the ground 


of moral agency, in contradiction to abſolute moral Neceſſity, 


the conduct of God, in delegating prophets to warn and 
exhort them, was wile and gracious; and furniſhes no { 
mean argument in vindication of the doctrine of moral | 
free agency. | 8 
Lr the unprejudiced reader take an impartial view 2 f 
of the ſubſequent exhortations, and I am perſuaded he | 
will perceive, that they perfectly correſpond with the doc- © 2 


trine of Moral free agency, and are directly oppoſed to 
that of abſolute Moral Neceſſity. 
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Tux people of Iſrael, in the days of the prophet Ete- 


| kiel, entertaining notions nearly reſembling thoſe of the 
Neceſſarians of our day, charged the Divine Being with 
dealing unequally with his creatures. They faid, The 


way of the Lord is unequal. In anſwer to this, the Lord 
ſaid, I will judge you every one according to his own ways : 
repent and turn yourſelves from all your tranſgreſſions : ſo ini- 


quity ſhall not be your ruin. Caſt away all your tranſgrejſions 


whereby ye have tranſgreſſed, and mate you a new heart, and 
a new ſpirit; for why will you die, O houſe of Iſrael? They 


ſaid, If our tranſgreſſions and our ſins be upon us, and we 


pine arway in them, how ſhould we then live? In anſwer to 


this, God ſaid, As I live ſaith the Lord, I have no pleaſure 


in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his 
_ way and live: turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; for why 
| will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael? ( Eze. xviii, 30. 32. xxxili. 
10. 12.)—Moſes exhorted the people, ſaying, Now there- 
fore, hearken O Iſrael unto the ſtatutes, and unto the judgments 


which T teach you, for to do them, that ye may live, and £0 in 


and poſſeſs the land which the Lord God of your fathers giveth 
you. (Deut. iv. 1.)—The Lord expoſtulated with the 
People of Ifrael, and exhorted them, ſaying, Waſh ye, mate 


you clean, put away the evil of your doings from before mine 


eyes, ceaſe to do evil, learn to do well, ſeek judgment, relieve 


the oppreſſed, judge the fatherleſs, plead for the widow. (Iſa. 


i. 16. 17.) Seek ye the Lord white he may be found, call ye | 


upon him whale he is near, Let the wicked forſate his way, 


and 
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and the unrighteous man his thoughts : and let him return unto 
the Lord who will have mercy upon him, and to our God, for 
he will abundantly pardon. ( Ifa. Iv. 6. 7.) Go and proclaim 


theſe words towards the north, and ſay, Return, thou back- 


fliding Iſrael, ſaith the Lord, and I will not cauſe mine anger 


to fall upon you: for I am merciſul, ſaith the Lord, and 1 g 


will not keep mine anger for ever. (Jer. iii. 12.) Obey my 
voice, and I will be your God, and ye ſhall be my people: 


and wal} ye in all the ways that 1 have commanded you, that 


it may be well unto you. (ibid. vii. 23.) Hereby confirm- 


ing the words of his ſervant Moſes, to the people of If rael, 


ſaying, Ye ſhall walk in all the ways which the Lord your 
God hath commanded you, that ye may live, and that it may 


be well reit you, and that ye may prolong your days in the 
land which ye ſhall poſſeſs. Deut. v. 33-)—Joſhua exhorted 


the two tribes and half, when he ſent them back to their 
own inheritance, aſter he had ſubdued the nations, ſay- 


ing, But take diligent heed to do the commandments and the 


law, which Moſes, the ſervant of the Lord, charged you, to 
love the Lord your God, and to walk in all his ways, and to 


keep his commandments, and to cleave unto him, and to ſerve 


im with al your heart, and with all your Ws (Jol. : 


xXxii. 3. ) 


As the people of the Jews, under the legal covenant, 
were exhorted to the diſcharge of their duty; ſo mankind 


In general are exhorted to their duty, under the goſpel diſ- 
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penſation.—John Baptiſt began his miniſtry with calling 


the people to repentance, (Matt. iii. 2.) So did the Lord 


Jeſus Chriſt, ſaying, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 1s 
at hand. (Matt. iv. 17. .) — Peter, the Apoſtle of Chriſt, 


alſo exhorted the people to repentance, on the day of 


Pentecoſt ; (ſee Acts ii. 38.) Vea, he exhorted Simon 
Magnus to repent of his wickedneſs, that the thoughts of has 
heart might be forgiven him. (Ads viii. 22.) He gave the 
ſame exhortation to the Jews, when they wondered at the 


cure which had been performed on the impotent man, 


laying, Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that your 


Ins may be blotted out. (Acts iii. 19. )—And the Apoſtle 


Paul followed the ſame example, ſaying, At the times of 


| this i ignorance, God winked at ; but now commandeth all men 
every. where to repent, (Acts xvii. 30.)—Surely theſe holy 
men could not be Neceſſarians, for they addreſſed men as 


Moral Agents, and not as perſons in a ſtate of neceſſity. — 
The Lord Jeſus Chriſt, when he directed John the Divine 


to write unto the Seven Churches in Aſia, exhorted 
them, ſaying, to the Church at Epheſus, Remember from 
whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do thy firſt works, or 
elſe I will come unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candle- 
tick out of his place, except thou repent, —To the Church at 
Smyrna; Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 

a croton of liſe. To the Church at Pergamos ; Repent, or 
elſe I will come unto thee quickly, and will fight againſt them 
_ with the ſword of my mouth, —To the Church at Thyatira ; 
But 
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But that which thou haſt already, hold fajt till I come. — To 
the Church at Sardis ; Be watchful, and ſtrengthen the things 


which rem:in, that are ready to die; for 1 have not found 


thy works perfect before God. Remember, therefore, how 


thou haſt received and heard, and hold faſt, and repent. — 
Jo the Church at Laodicea ; 1 counſel thee to buy of me 


gold tried in the fire, that thou mayſt be rich; and white rai- 
ment, that thou mayſt be clothed, and that the ſhame of thy 


nakedneſs do not appear : and anoint thine eyes with eye» 


= ſalve, that thou mayſt ſee. (Rev. i li. 5, 10, 16. ili. 2, 3, 18.ͥ 


Had the Churches been in a ſtate of abſolute neceſſi ty, theſe 
addreſſes muſt have been mere matters of form, and ſig- 
nified no more than an addreſs made to a number of life- 
leſs images, actuated by an agency behind the ſcenes, 
directing their every motion. But if it be pleaded, that 
theſe addreſſes are agency, intended to give motion to 
Moral Beings, and enter into the ſcheme of Moral Neceſſity, 
as a Cauſe of action; then it muſt be proved, that the 
effects produced are certain, and that the efficiency of 
ſuch cauſes i is equal to that of natural cauſes, or to that 
of the regular movements of a well conſtructed machine. 


1 grant, that exhortations addreſſed to men, when at- 


tended to, have an effect upon their minds, in propor- 


tion to the attention which they pay to them; but as 
that attention is voluntary, the effect of addreſſes made to 


the mind, depends upon the will of the perſon addreſſed, 
or elle upon the ſecret agency of a divine power, bending 
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the will, and not upon the addreſs made, as we We 


ſhewn before, in its proper place: and, therefore, ad- 
Ureſſes are not to be admitted as the cauſes of abſolute Mo- 
ral Neceſity; for it would be eaſy to prove, that in nine 


inſtances out of ten, the Moral Agent acts contrary to 
that influence which tliey are ſuppoſed to have upon the 
will. Theſe addreſſes, therefore, {erve as collateral and 
preſumptive evidence of Moral Agency, in direct oppoſi 
tion to Mor al Neceſſity. 


Tux profeſſed followers of our Divine Redeemer, are 
exhorted to the exerciſe of every grace, and every Chriſ- 
tian virtue, and to the performance of every duty, civil, 


moral, and religious: which indicates, that thoſe who 


are regenerated by the Spirit of God, continue to be Mo- 


ral Agents, after that bleſſed renovation, and they are 


governed as ſuch through the whole of their chriſtian 
life: having rules preſcribed for their conduct, and be- 


ing excited to activity and diligence, by exhortations, en- 
forced by ſuitable arguments, or motives, adapted to their 
feelings, or capacities. Chriſtians, you are exhorted, to 


add to your faith, virtue; to virtue, knowledge ; to know- 
edge, temperance; to temperance, Patience ; to patience, 
godlineſs; to godlineſs, brotherly kindneſs; to brotherly 
kindneſs, charity. For if theſe things be in you, and abound, 
they make you that ye ſhall netther be barren, nor unfruitful i in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. © But he that lacketh 

| theſe 


al 
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theſe things, is blind, and cannot ſee far off, and hath for- 
gotten that he was purged from his old fins. Wherefore the 
rather, brethren, give all diligence to make your calling and 
election ſure: for if ye do theſe thinzs, ye ſhall never fall: 
for ſo an entrance ſhall be miniſter ed unto you abundantly, into 
the everlaſting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Feſus 
'Chrift, (2 Pet. i. 5,—11 .) — Watch and pray, leſt ye 
enter into temptation. — Work out your own ſalvation 
with fear and trembling.—The end of all things is at hand ; 
be ye therefore ſober, and watch unto prayer. And above 
all things, have fervent charity among yourſelves : for cha- 
rity ſhall cover a multitude of ſins. (1 Pet. iv. 7, 8.) The 
Chriſtian warrior is exhorted to take unto him the whole 
armour of God, that he may be able to ſtand in the evil 
day. (Eph. vi. 13.) And he that runs in the Chriſtian 
race, is exhorted, ſo to run, that he may obtain; to lay aſide 
every weight, and the ſin that doth ſo eaſily beſet him, and to 
run with patience the race ſet before him: and that he may 
do this, he is exhorted, to gird up the loins of his mind, to 
be ſober, and hope to the end, (1 Cor. ix. 24. Heb. xii. 6, 
1 Pet. i. 13, n all theſe inſtances it appears, that the 
Divine Being treats his people as Moral Agents, and not 
as machines, or perſons 1 in a ſtate of abſolute Moral Neceſ- 
| fo ity. For, if that were the caſe, they would be paſſi ve, 
and exhortations would be totally unneceſſary and vain : 
the propriety, therefore, of theſe exhortations, entirely 
depends on the doQrine of Moral Agency. On this 
684 ground, 
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ground, they are highly proper, being peculiarly adapted 
to the circumſtances of the perſons exhorted, and indi- 
cating ſome ability in men, to regard or diſregard them; 
except, perhaps, in a few inſtances, where they are ironi- 
cally addreſſed to the ſelf-righteous, and ſelf-ſufficient 


Phariſee, to convince him of his impotency, and utter 


inability, to perform that which is the proper and pecu- 
liar work of the Deity, viz. the renovation of the heart. 


III. AxorhER argument may be drawn from the 


T hreatening's contained in the word of God, (intended as 


A means to deter mankind from the commiſſion of fin, 


and to excite them to acts of obedience) to prove the doc- 
trine of Moral Agency, and overthrow that of abſolute 
Moral Neceſſity, The word of God every where abounds 


with this kind of evidence. Out of this abundance, I 


ſhall only ſelect a few paſſages, in confirmation of the 


propolition advanced; viz. that God has threatened man- 


kind with puniſhment for their fins. When the Divine 


Being had created man, he entered into a covenant with 
him, in which he was threatened with death in caſe of 
diſobedience. When God had brought his people Ifrael 


out of Egypt, by the hand of his ſervant Moſes, and was 


about to put them into poſſeſſion of the promiſed inheri- 
tance, he addreſſed them in theſe words, But if ye will 


not hearken unto me, and will not do all theſe commandments ; 


judgments, 


and if ye Aal «pe my flatutes, or if your ſoul abhor my 


as 
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judgments, ſo that ye will not do all my commandments, but 
that ye break my covenant : I alſo will do this unto you, 1 


will even appoint over you terror, conſumption, and the burn- 


ing ague ; that ſhall conſume the eyes, and cauſe ſorrow of 


heart : and ye ſhall ſor your ſeed in vain ; for your enemies 
| ſhall eat it. And I will ſet my face againſt you, and ye ſhall 
be ſlain before. your enemies: they that hate you ſhall reign 


over you: and ye ſhall flee when none purſueth you. And if 
ye will not yet, for all this, hearken unto me, then I will pu- 
niſi you ſeven times more for your ſins. (Lev. xxvi. 14.) — 


God judgeth the righteous, and God 1s angry with the wicked 


every day. If he turn not, he will whet his ſword ; he hath 


bent his bow, and made it ready. He hath alſo prepared for 


im the inſtruments of death ; he ordaineth his arrows againſt 


the perſecutors. (Pſal. vii. 11,13.) — The wicked ſhall 
be turned into hell, and all the nations that forget God. (ibid, | 


ix. 17.) — Now conſider this, ye that forget God, leſt 1 tear 


you in pieces, and there be none to deliver, (ibid, I. 22.) — 


Mo unto them that riſe up early in the morning, that they may 


; follow ſtrong drink, that continue until night, till wine inflame 
them. (Iſa. v. 11.) — And thou ſhalt ſay unto them, Thus 
ſaith the Lord, If ye will not hearken to me to walk in my 
law, which I have ſet before you, to hearken to the words of 
my ſervants the prophets, whom I ſent unto you, both riſing up 
early, and ſending them, ( but ye have not hearkened.) Then 
will I make this houſe like Shiloh, and will make this city a 


curſe to all the nations of the earth, (Jer. xxvi. 4, 5» 6.)— 
Theſe 
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Theſe threatenings, with many others, in the writings of 
Moſes and the prophets, which might be introduced here, 


if it were thought neceſſary, ſhew, that God threatened 


the Iſraelites under the old teſtament diſpenſation, 


Tur Lord has alſo threatened mankind under the 
Goſpel; but in an eſpecial manner, thoſe who make a 


profeſſion of his name — Remember from whence thou are 


fallen, and repent, and do the firſt works ; or elſe I will come 
unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candleſtict out of its 
place. (Rev. ii. 5.) — Repent, or elſe I will come unto thee 


quickly, and will fight againſt thee with the ſword of my 


mouth. (ver, 16.) —Becauſe thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, T will ſpew thee out of my mouth, (chap. iii, 
16.) — Whoremongers and adulterers God will judge, (Heb, 
xiii. 4.) — How fhall we eſcape, if we neglect ſo great ſalva- 
tion? (chap. ii. 3.) — For it is impoſſible—If they fall away, 
to renew them again to repentance. (chap, vi. 4, Gl But 
the fearful, and unbelieving, and the abominable, and mur- 

derers, c. ſhall have their part in the lake which burneth 
wit / fire and brimſtone. (Rev. xxi. 6.) — Know ye not that 
the unrighteous ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God? &c. &c. 
Cor. vi. 9, 10.) — And there ſhall in no wiſe enter into it, 
any thing that defileth, neither whatſoever worketh abomina- 
tion, or maketh a lie, (Rev. xxi. 27.) — For I teſtify unto 
every man that keareth the words of the prophecy of this boot, 


if any man ſhall add unto theſe things, God ſhall add unto lim 
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the plagues that are written in this book : and if any man 
ſhall take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, 
| God ſhall take away his part out of the book of life, and out 


of the holy city, and out of the things which are written in this 
book. (Rev. xxii. 18, 19.) — Many more paſſages to the 


8 ſame purpoſe, might be adduced, to prove that God has 


awfully threatened mankind with puniſhments for their 
fins, under the new teſtament diſpenſation ; but theſe, I 


preſume, will be found ſufficient, 


THREATENINGS are conſidered as motives, by the ad- 


vocates for Neceſſity, and no one will heſitate to ſay, that 
they have ſome weight with the conſiderate mind, as they 
tend to diſſuade from the practice of fin; they did fo on 
the mind of Eve, in the moment of temptation ; for ſhe 


recollected, and repeated over the denunciation, in- 
tended as a preventative, to deter our firſt parents from 


eating of the tree of knowledge of good and evil: and 
had not the ſerpent been able to ſhake her faith in the 
word of God, he could not have prevailed with her to 


have eaten the forbidden fruit, So far, then, it will be 
allowed, on all fides, that Threatenings have a tendency 


to prevent men from tranſ greſſing the laws of God, ac- 


cording to the meaſure of their faith in thoſe Threatening; 
and that they have no tendency to induce them to com- 


mit ſin, From hence we conclude, that they operate di- 
rely againſt the 6 neceſſity of moral evil, and ſinful events, 
according 
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according to the meaſure of their influence over the hu- 
man mind. I would, therefore, aſk the advocates for 


Neceſſity, how it accords with infinite Wiſdom, to apply 


threatenings to the ſubjects of his Moral government, 


when he has previouſly appointed them to commit fin ? 


And what links are they in the great chain of cauſes and 


effects, to ſecure the abſolute certainty of ſinſul events? It 


is only on the ground of Moral Agency, that they can be 


ſuppoſed to comport with infinite Wiſdom. On the con- 


trary hypotheſis, they are worſe than uſeleſs; they diſ- 


cover the want of true policy in the Moral Governor; 


for in doing this, he throws impediments in the way to 


obſtruct the accompliſhment of his own ſchemes, and to 
retard the motions of that grand machine, by which all 


events are brought to paſs; and oppoſes his own deſigns! 
With the leaſt degree of diſcernment, the unprejudiced 


may ſee, that Threatenings furniſh a ſtrong preſumptive 


argument in favour of Moral Agency, as it ſtands oppoſed 


to Moral Neceſſity. 


IV. Tu promiſes which God has made to his ra- 


tional creatures, on conditions, ſuited to their ſituations 


and cixcumſtances, with a deſign to excite them to obe- 


dience, furniſh another argument in favour of the doc- 
trine of Moral Agency; and in dire& oppoſition to the 


abſolute necejjity of moral evil, and ſinſul events. For, on 


the ſuppoſition of one grand univerſal ſcheme of Provi- 


_ dence, 
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dence, ſecuring every action and event in the Moral 
world, I cannot | perceive the uſe of promiſes made to 
men, to induce them to obey ; when, according to the 
doctrine of Neceſſarianiſm, their diſobedience was pre- 


viouſly decreed! — Or which is the fame thing, every 


thing fo ordered in providence, and ſo connected to- 


| gether, as cauſes and effects, that there is not 2 poſſi- 5 
bility for any man to a& otherwiſe than as he does! 


Unleſs indeed, they ſhould maintain, that promiſes are 


intended to operate in the great machine of cauſe and 


effect, partially, i. e. upon ſome individuals, to prevent | 
their going with the multitude, and as a check to hinder 
the too rapid progreſs of others, till matters ſhould be- 
come ripe for execution. Spacious as this objection may 


appear, it has nothing in it fold ; unleſs it can be proved, | 


that promiſes have never been made, without producing 


an effect on thoſe to whom they have been addreſſed; 


for, there are many inſtances on ſacred record, wherein 


no effect has followed: as in the caſe of Ledehigh, when 
he conſulted the prophet Jeremiah, on the beſt methods 
to be purſued for his own ſafety, when Jeruſalem was: 
going to be given up to the beſiegers. Then Zedekiah | 
the king ſent, and took Jeremiah the prophet unto him, 
into the third entry that is in the houſe of the Lord; 


«6 and the king ſaid unto Jeremiah, I will aſk thee a 
« thing: hide nothing from me. Then Jeremiah ſaid 


«4 unto Zedekiah, If [ declare it unto thee, wilt thou not 


% ſurely 


a 
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« ſurely put me to death? And if I give thee counſel, 
« wilt thou not hearken unto me? 80 Zedekiah the king 
4 {ware ſecretly unto Jeremiah, ſaying, As the Lord 
&« liveth, that made us this ſoul, I will not put thee to 
« death, neither will I give thee into the hand of theſe 
men that ſeek thy liſe. Then ſaid Jeremiah unto Ze- 
e dekiah, Thus faith the Lord, the God of hoſts, the 
God of Iſrael, If thou wilt aſſuredly go forth unto the 
& king of Babylon's princes, then thy ſoul {hall live, and 
this city ſhall not be burnt with bre, and thou ſhalt 
« live, and thine houſe. But if thou wilt not go forth 
«© to the king of Babylon's princes, then {hall this city 
be given into the hand of the Chaldeans, and they 
4 ſhall burn it with fire, and thou ſhalt not eſcape out of 
their hand, And Zedekiah the king ſaid unto Jere- 
„ miah, I am afraid of the Jews that are fallen to the 
7 Chaldeans, leſt they deliver me into their hand, and 
* they mock me. But Jeremiah ſaid, They ſhall not de- 
« liver thee : obey, I beſeech thee, the voice of the Lord, 
© which I ſpeak unto thee : fo it ſhall be well unto thee, 
4 and thy ſoul ſhall live. But if thou refuſe to go forth, 
« this is the word that the Lord hath ſhewed me: And | 
« behold, all the women that are left in the king of Ju- } 
« dah's houſe, ſhall be brought forth to the king of Ba- 
« bylon's princes, and thoſe women {hall ſay, Thy 


friends have ſet thee on, and have prevailed againſt 
* thee: thy feet are ſunk in the mire, and they are 


« turned 
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40 g. So they ſhall bring out all thy 


dren to the Chaldeans, and thou ſhalt 


« turned away 
« wives and chi 


1 not eſcape out of their hand, but ſhalt be taken by the 


« hand of the king of Babylon : and thou ſhalt cauſe 


« this city to be burnt with fire.” (Jer. xxxviii. 14,— 
2g.) —Speaking in the language of Neceſſity, God had 
decreed every thing juſt as it eventually came to pals! 


Of what poſſible uſe, then, could promiſes be? Cer- 


tainly of none. Yet, as addreſſed to a Moral Agent, they 
were highly proper, though that Moral Agent refuſed to 
embrace them. But, on the ground of neceſlity, they were 

abſurd, ridiculous, and vain, as made to a man that had a 
no will of his own, and conſequently had no ability to 

| chooſe ; and who could not but act diametrically contrary 
to the advice given. A ſimilar caſe occurs, mentioned 


Jer. xli. 1, 7, 12. where the people that were left after 


the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, came to the prophet, to en- 


quire of the Lord, what they ſhould do for their own 
| ſafety. — The Lord counſelled them to continue in the 


land, and promiſed them protection; but they rejected 
the word of the Lord, by the mouth of the prophet, — 


Let me now aſk, how thele promiſes operated, as means, 


or cauſes, in the univerſal ſcheme of Neceſſity, on the ſup- 


poſition, that their diſobedience was predetermined? 
They could not act as a means to make them diſobey; 


and, therefore, if they had any influence at all upon the 
conduct of the people, that influence muſt be directly 
8 oppoſed 


r 
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e to the deſigns of providence; ;= But, is it reafon- 
able to imagine, that the Divine Being will do that which 
is calculated to counteract his own'deſigns? Certainly it 
is not: and I, therefore, infer, that conditional promiſes 
made to mankind, contain in them, indubitable evidence 
of the doctrine of Moral Agency; and tend to prove, that 
mankind are not in a ſtate of abſolute Moral Neceſſity, to 
do wickedly, ariſing from an external agency, which they 
are not able to reſiſt; but that they are free to act for 
themſelves, as rational beings, who are accountable to 


5 God for the abuſe of then liberty. 


V. Tus Lord has, on various occaſions, adopted mea- 


Fares to prove mankind, whether they would be obedient 


to his revealed will: and this circumſtance produces no 
inconſiderable argument, to prove the doctrine of Moral 
A gency. When the Lord brought the people of Iſrael 
out of Egypt, into the wilderneſs of Sin, where there was 


no proviſion of bread-corn, the people murmured againſt 
Moſes and Aaron. „Then ſaid the Lord unto Moſes, 


« Behold, I will rain bread from heaven for you ; and 


the people ſhall go out and gather a certain rate every 


« day, that I may prove them, whether they will walk 


« in my law, or no.” &c. (Exod. xvi. 4.) — After the 
death of Joſhua, and the Elders of the people, the Iſrael- 


ites corrupted themſelves, by following after the idols of 


the nations. — © And the anger of the Lord was hot 


66 againſt 
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« againſt Iſrael, and he ſaid, Becauſe that this people 
« hath tranſgreſſed my covenant, which I commanided 
« their fathers, and have not hearkened unto my voice: 
J alſo will hot henceforth drive out any from before 
& them, of the nations which Joſhua left when he died: 
« that through them I may prove Iſrael, whether they 


«© will keep the way of the Lord, to walk therein, as their 
« fathers did keep it, or not.” (Judg. ii. 20, 21, 22.) — 

The extraordinary circumſtances which attended the II- 
kaelites in the wilderneſs, were meant to prove them, as 
* . Moſes teſtified unto them, ſaying, & And thou ſhalt re- 
x „ member all the way which the Lord thy God led thee 
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2 6 theſe forty years in the wilderneſs, to humble thee, 
. and to prove thee, to know what was in thine bear, 
9 0 « whether thou wouldeſt keep his ne n. r | 


4 (Deut. viii. 2, 16. )—It is alſo ſaid, * that God tempted, 9 
4 (or proved) Abraham.“ (Gen. xxii, I * 5 


T 11s Lord made the people of Iſrael to depend, ſen- 
ſibly, upon himſelf, by giving them bread from heaven | A 
every morning, fufficient for the preſent day; and by 1 
continuing hoſtile nations amongſt them, who ſhould 
watch every opportunity to harraſs and deſtroy them. 
Their daily ſupport and defence, entirely depended on 
the ſovereign will of God ; and they might have known 
it to have been ſo. Theſe circumſtances muſt have been 
ſtrong incentives to obedience, ſince they knew, that by 5 

Hh diſpleaſing 
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diſpleaſing the Divine Being, they forſeited their every 
claim to his ſupporting hand.—Yet it appears from their 
hiſtory, that theſe motives were not ſufficient to reſtrain 


them from tranſgreſſing his equitable laws. Upon the 


ſuppoſition, that they had been machines, or in a ſtate of 


abſolute moral Neceſſity, and under the direction of an im- 


mutable foreign agency, what end, could proving them 


have anſwered, ſince there was not any thing to prove? 
How would it have comported with the wiſdom of the 
Deity, to have put them to any trial; when under ſuch 


circumſtances, they could not have been deemed fit ſub- 


jects of it; and all the trial that could be made, was only, 


whether the governing, directing agency, was ſufficient to 


carry the purpoſes of the Deity, into effect or not. 
Proving Abraham and the Iſraelites, therefore, clearly 
evinces, that mankind are Moral Agents, and under no 
Neceſlity to do any evil, but that which ariſes from the 
depravity of their own natures. Abraham was a good man, 
and when proved, he obeyed the commandment of God. 
The Iſraelites in general were wicked, and when tried, they 
rebelled againſt God. The trial, in the former inſtance, 
proved the genuine piety, of that juſtly celebrated Patri- 
arch. In the latter inſtance, it manifeſted the rebellion 
and perverſeneſs of the Iſraelites. —And in both theſe is 


evidently diſcovered the truth of the doctrine of Moral 
Agency. 
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TRE manifeſt tendency of theſe trials, were directly 


oppoſite.— That of Abrahams, had an apparent tendency 
to make him diſobey, and was well calculated to ſhew the 


ſtrength of his faith, and his ſteadfaſt attachment to the 


Deity. That of the Iſraelites, was calculated to excite to 


obedience, and therefore well adapted to ſhew the rebel- 
lion of their hearts. But, on the ſuppoſition of a foreign 
agency, ſecretly directing the condutt of each party, the 
trials made, muſt have failed to diſcover, either the piety 


of the former, or the wickedneſs of the latter: and, in 


both inſtances, to have anſwered no other purpole, but : 


that of deceiving mankind. 


VI. Tux ſcripture doctrine of atonement, or the doctrine 


of redemption and ſalvation, by the ſufferings and death 


of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, furniſhes another preſumptive 


argument, in favour of Moral Agency.—Only take it for 


: granted, that we have redemption through the blood of 
Chriſt, the forgiveneſs of ſins. (Col. i. 14. Eph. i. 7.) 


—That Chriſt hath redeemed us from the curſe of the law, 


being made a curſe for us. (Gal. iii. 1 3.) — That the 


blood of Chriſt cleanſeth us from all ſin. (1 John i. 7.) 
That without ſhedding of blood, there is no remiſſion. 
(Heb. ix. 22.)— That there is ſalvation in no other: for 


there is none other name under heaven, given among 


men, whereby we muſt be ſaved, but that of Jeſus. (Acts 


iv. 12.) And, that God hath highly exhalted him with his 
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own right hand, to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give re- 
pentance to Iſrael, and forgiveneſs of ſins. (Acts v. 31.) 
—And it evidently appears, that mankind are ſinners, 


under the curſe of a broken law; and, 4s ſuch, amenable 


to the Juſtice of God. This cannot be the caſe with any 


but Moral Agents, whoſe actions are properly their own ; 


for thoſe beings who are in a ſtate of Neceſſity, cannot be 


under any moral obligations, having no will of their own, 


nor any ability to direct their own actions, being di- 


rected in every movement by a foreign agency, which 
they have no power to reſiſt; and, therefore, not juſtly 
chargeable with any crime. If they be not juſtly charge- 


able with any crime, they have no guilt to be atoned for; 


and, however the Lord Jeſus Chriſt might ſhed his blood 
to make an attonement for the ſins of men, we may reſt 
aſſured, that he has made no atonement for thoſe who 
are in a ſtate of Neceſſity; for ſuch could not ſtand in any 


neeed of his kind offices. Thoſe, therefore, who have 


| pleaded the cauſe of Neceſſity, in the moſt conſiſtent 


manner, have not ſcrupled to deny the proper atonement 


made by the ever adorable Redeemer ; well knowing, 


that if the doctrine of atonement be true, the doctrine of 


abſolute Moral, or Philoſophical Neceſſity, muſt be falſe. 
But the doctrine of atonement is true, and ſtands recorded 


in the volume of divine inſpiration, as a bulwark to de- 


fend the doctrine of Moral Agency, againſt all thoſe who 


attempt to plead the cauſe of Neceſſity. 
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Tuis doctrine, ſo conſpicuous in the ſacred writings 


both of the old and new Teſtament, furniſhes a ſtriking 


proof of the truth of Moral Agency, and Moral Government, 
and perfectly correſponds with the giving of laws to rati- 


onal Beings, with the exhortation of them to render obe- 


dience to thoſe laws, with threatening them, in caſe of 
diſobedience, with encouraging them by promiſes, and 


with adopting meaſures to prove or try them, whether 


they will ſubmit to the divine Government. By all theſe 
methods, the Divine Being convinces men that they are 
ſinners, through the agency of the Holy Spirit, and in- 


duces them to ſeek after the remiſſion of their ſins. And, 


that they might not be diſappointed in their application | 


to him for mercy, and fo fink into black deſpair, he has 


appointed his own Son to the office of a Mediator, to make 


ſatisfaction to law and juſtice for the injuries they have 
done. And now, there 1s forgiveneſs with him that he 
Z might be feared, or ſerved by mankind, in this imperfect 
ſtate on earth; having alſo opened a way into the hea- 
venly world, through the blood of the everlaſting cove- 
nant, that he might be perfectly obeyed by mankind, in 
that happy ſtate, to the glory of all his moral perfections. 


Ik the Lord Jeſus Chriſt has made an atonement for 


the ſins of men, this proves them to have been guilty ; if 


they were guilty of ſinning againſt God, this proves them 


to have been tranſgreſſors of his holy and righteous laws; 


if they were tranſgreſſors of his law, this proves them to 
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have afted for themſelves, and not under the direQting i im- 


pulſive agency of another; for he that is impelled by 


another, not having the direction of his own conduct, 
cannot properly be ſaid to tranſgreſs any law, becauſe his 
actions are not properly his own, and therefore, he is not 


amenable to the law. If they acted for themſelves, and 


their actions were properly their own, then they were 


Moral Agents, they were not in a ſtate of Neceſſity ; for he 


who is in that ſtate, is not ſuffered to act for himſelf, 
neither are his actions properly his own; therefore, he 


cannot be guilty in the eye of impartial juſtice, . 


as ſuch, he is in no want of atonement : for atone- 


ment proves guilt, and that proves Moral Agency. 


8 K . II. 


Evidences of Moral Agency, deduced from certain Paſſage . 


of holy Inſpiration. 


HAT God deals with men as Moral Agents, and not 
as creatures in a ſtate of abſolute Neceſſity, is evident 


from the following e i 


- Gun: vi. 3. And the Lis ſaid, My Spirit 2 not 
always firive with man, for that he alſo is fleſh : yet his 


days ſhall be an hundred and twenty years. My ſpirit ſhall. 


not always contend, litigate, or reaſon with man, to con- 
vince him of the impropriety of his conduct, by external 
means, providences, and miniſters, ſent to reprove him, 
and particularly by Noah, a preacher of righteouſneſs 
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becauſe he is mortal, or corrupt and depraved in nature, 
OT bent on the purſuit of fleſhly enjoyments, Yet Iwill 
wait an hundred and twenty years, before I execute my 


fierce indignation upon him, giving him time to repent 


of his wickedneſs. —This is the long ſuffering of God, that 


_ waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was Pr eparing. 
1, Pet. its 18. 19. 20.) This declaration evidently {ug- 


geſts, that the Spirit of God had ſtrove with the people of 
the old world, and would ſtill continue to ſtrive with 


them, for an hundred and twenty years longer, by the 
uſe of external means, to convince their conſciences of 
the evil of their ways, and the awful conſequences of 
going on in their treſpaſſes. But they would not repent; 


neither regarded his threatenings. And I conceive, that 
An this ſenſe, man may reſiſt the Holy Ghoſt, by negle&t- 


ing to take notice of thoſe admonitions, which he gives 


to mankind by the uſe of means, and through the medi- 


um of his inſpired word, With this crime the proto 
Martyr Stephen, charged the Jews, ſaying, Ye ſtifnected 


and uncircumciſed in heart and ears, ye do alcoays reſiſt the 


Holy Ghoſt : as your fathers did, , ſo do ye. (Ads Vil. 51.) 


ApwiTTING, that the ſpirit of God tives with men, : 
in the ule of external means, and inſtruments, ſuch as his 
 providences, and the miniſtration of his word, which 


may be fully proved, from a great variety of arguments 


drawn from incontrovertible facts, then it is evident, that 
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God deals with men as Moral Agents, and not as if in 2 

ſtate of Neceſſity. He does not ordinarily put forth his 

agency to direct their courſe, and impel them to go on in 

it; but makes uſe of laws, threatenings, providences, and 
moral ſuaſion, well adapted to moral agents, left to the 
freedom of their own will, Even regeneration, does not 
ſupercede this mode of government: for when mens 
hearts are changed, renovated, and ſanctiſied, they then 
chooſe to obey the will of their gracious Redeemer, with- 
out an impulſive agency. Our Lord ſays, « Make the 
tree good and his fruit good.” —( Mat. xii. 23.) 
Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit,” —(Mat. vii. 
17.)—Nothing more ſeems neceſſary to enable a man to 
perform extraordinary acts of obedience, than an increaſe 
of that holy principle imparted in regeneration, And 
this appears to be the way by which the Lord uſually 
. works, when he ſtrengthens his people for accumulated 
trials, or important ſervices, This, therefore, is a mode of 
government, diametrically oppolite to every idea, of abſo- 
lute, Moral, or Phyſical Neceſſity. The neceſlity of men's 
actions, depend then on their natures— their natures are 
mutable—and therefore the neceſſity muſt alſo be muta- 

ple. —If men's natures were like braſs and iron, and 
their form mechaniſm, reſembling that of a good time 
piece, then might their actions be uniform and certain. 
But, as it can never be determined, whether an irregular 
horologe will go faſter or ſlower! than it ought, for a given 


period ; 
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period; ſo, neither can we aſcertain, whether a depraved 
fallible being, will act with any kind of regularity in thoſe | 
ways to which he is inclined by his own nature, whether : 
he will commit fin with greater or leſſer diligence; for as 
he is mutable, and has the principle of action in himſelf, 
and does not depend on the circumſtances that ſurround 
him, having, (as we may fay,) a will of his own, and capa- 
ble of acting contrary to the deſign of every good motive, 
and againſt every remonſtrance of reaſon and conſcience, 
when bent upon gratifying a vicious inclination ; it muſt be 


altogether uncertain, how far that inclination will carry him. 


Bur, to return to the point: If the ſpirit ſtrive with 
men, by the uſe of common means, to excite them to 
obedience, when the univerſal ſcheme of Providence has 
| deſigned their diſobedience, it appears, that the Spirit of 
God ſtrives againſt the deſigns of Providence ; and, in 
that caſe, the Divine Being would be divided againſt him- 


ſelf! But, as this would be totally inconſiſtent with in- 


finite Wiſdom, ſo it would ill accord with that ſincerity, 
with which, we may well ſuppole, the Lord of the uni- 
verſe, deals with his rational creatures, For his opeaati- 
ons, as Moral Governor, checking men's conſciences by the 
miniſtry of his word, &. muſt either be inſincere and 
unmeaning, and ſo mere matter of deluſion ; or elſe they 
muſt be really intended tor the benefit of mankind, and 
ſo calculated to promote their good, if they were diſpoſed 


to 
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to hearken. As no reaſon can be aſſigned, why the Deity 


| ſhould counteract his own intentions, or deal inſincerely 


with mankind, while applying the means for their refor- 


mation, we are obliged to conclude, that his conduct, 
in theſe ways, is both wiſe and gracious, exactly correſ- 
ponding with his character as Moral Governor, and with 


the ſituation of his rational creatures, as Moral Agents, 


left to the freedom of their own will. The paſſage of 


holy writ which we have cited above, from Gen. vi. 3. 


18, therefore, decidedly in favour of Moral Agency, and 


in direct oppoſition to abſolute Moral Necnſſity. 


So is the language of Moſes, the ſervant of the Lord, 


addreſſed to the people of Iſrael, Deut. iv. 1,—6, 9. 


Now therefore hearken, O Iſrael, unto the ſtatutes, 


and unto the judgments which I teach you, for to do 


« them, that ye may live, and go in and poſſeſs the land 


« which the Lord God of your fathers giveth you, Ye 


„ ſhall not add unto the word which I command you, 


„neither ſhall you diminiſh ought from it, that you may 


6 keep the commandments of the Loxp your God, which 
* command you. Your eyes have ſeen what the Lon 

« did becauſe of Baal-peor : for all the men that followed 
„ Baal-peor, the Lorxp thy God hath deſtroyed them 


* from among you. But ye. that did cleave unto the 


* Loxd your God, are alive every one of you this day. 


* Behold, I have taught you ſtatutes and judgments, even 


6c at 
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&© as the Loxb my God commanded me, that ye ſhould 
«© do ſo in the land whither ye go to poſſeſs it. Keep, 
« therefore, and do them, for this is your wiſdom and 


“your underſtanding, in the fight of the nations, which 


_ * ſhall hear all theſe ſtatutes, and ſay, ſurely this great 


nation is a wiſe and underſtanding people. — Only take 


« heed to thyſelf, and keep thy ſoul diligently, leſt thou 


forget the things which thine eyes have ſeen, and leſt 
they depart from thy heart all the days of thy life: but 


<« teach them thy ſons, and thy ſons ſons,” — Only take 


away the doctrine of a ſelf-moving agency, and eſtabliſh _ 


the doctrine of abſolute neceſſity, and where is the propriety 


of this very ſeaſonable admonition ? Or what wiſdom and 


__ underſtanding would it have diſcoververd in that people, 


to have conformed their lives to the ſtatutes of the Lorp 


their God ?—It was in vain for Moſes to warn the people, 


not to tempt the Loxp their God, as they tempted him 


in Maſſah, and to urge them to a diligent obſervance of 


his commandments, and to do that which was right in 


his ſight; if they had no ability to act of themſelves; or, 


in the language of Mr. Edwards, if the ſoul of man has no in- 


fluence, no hand in the diverſity of the effet ; and that the 
difference of the effect cannot be owing to any thing in the 


foul ; —for he muſt have known, that his exhortations 


were vain: but, as one that confidently believed in the 
doctrine of Moral Agency, he ſays, Ye ſball not tempt 


* the Logp your God, as ye tempted him in Maſſah. 
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« You ſhall diligently keep the commandments of the 


*« LoRD your God, and his teſtimonies, and his ſtatutes 
« which he hath commanded thee. And thou ſhalt do 
« that which is right and good in the fight of the Loxp: 


te that it may be well with thee, and that thou mayeſt go 5 


in, and poſſeſs the good land which the Loxp ſware 
% unto thy fathers; to caſt out all thine enemies from 
« before thee, as the LoRD hath ſpoken,” (Deut. vi. 19.) 


Moſes, not only conſidered the people as ſelf- moving 
Agents, but their rulers and kings alſo, as poſſeſſi ing the 


Tame power, and, therefore, gave the following very ſa- 


lutary inſtructions to him who ſhould be appointed by 


the Lord to rule over them: : © When thou art come in- 


A to the land which the Lorp thy God giveth thee, and 
* ſhalt poſſeſs it, and ſhalt dwell therein, and ſhalt ſay, 


3k I will ſet a king over me, like as all the nations that 
* are about me. Thou ſhalt in any wiſe ſet him king 
cover thee, whom the Lozp thy God {hall chooſe: one 
* from among thy brethren ſhalt thou ſet king over thee : 
* thou mayeſt not ſet a ſtranger over thee, which is not 
thy brother. But he ſhall not multiply horſes to him- 


« ſelf, nor cauſe the people to return to Egypt, to the 


end that he ſhould multiply horſes: foraſmuch as the 
LORD hath ſaid unto you, Ye ſhall henceforth return 


* no more that way. Neither ſhall he multiply wives N 


810 himſelf, that his heart turn not away : neither ſhall 


% he greatly multiply to himſelf ſilver and gold. And it 
66 {hall 


a 
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„ ſhall be when he ſitteth upon the throne of his king- 
„dom, that he ſhall wiite him a copy of this law in a 
book, out of that which is before the prieſts the Le- 
« vites. And it ſhall be with him, and he ſhall read 
therein all the days of his life: that he may learn to 


« fear the Lord his God, to keep all the words of this 
« Jaw, and theſe ſtatutes, to do them: that his heart be 


not lifted up above his brethen, and that he turn not 
« aſide from the commandment, to the ri ght hand or to 
« the left: to the end he may prolong his days in the 
kingdom; he, and his children in the madſt of Iſrael.“ 


SolLOMON conſidered the people of Iſrael in the light 
of Moral Agents, in his addreſs to them at the dedication 
of the Temple, when he ſaid, © Let your heart therefore 
« he perfect with the LoxD our God, to walk in his ſta- 


« tutes, and to keep his commandments, as at this day.“ 
(1 Kings viii. 61.) — The Divine Being treated Feroboam 


as a ſelf- moving Agent, when he veſted him with kingly 


authority over the Ten Tribes of Iſrael, ſaying, © And 1 


„will take thee, and thou ſhalt reign according to all 
« that thy ſoul defireth, and ſhalt be king over Iſrael. 


« And it ſhall be, if thou wilt hearken unto all that I 
command thee, and wilt walk in my ways, and do that 


4x right in my ſight, to keep my ſtatutes and my com- 


* mandments, as David my ſervant did; that I will be 
« with 
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«with thee, and build thee a ſure houſe, as I built for 
« David, and will give Iſrael unto thee,” (1 Kings xi. 
37,—38.) 


PERFECTLY agreeable to our idea of a ſelf-moving 


principle in man, are thoſe ſtriking words, * Becauſe I 


© have called, and ye refuſed, I have ſtretched out my 


hand, and no man regarded; but ye have ſet at nought 
«all my counſel, and would none of my reproof: I allo. 


« will laugh at your calamity, I will mock when your 


fear cometh ; when your fear cometh as deſolation, and 


“your deſtruction cometh as a whirlwind; when diftreſs 
6 and anguiſh cometh upon you. Then ſhall they call 
upon me, but 1 will not anſwer; they ſhall ſeek me 

« early, but they ſhall not find me: for that they hated 
knowledge, and did not chooſe the fear of the Loxy. 


They would none of my counſel: they deſpiſed all my 
« reproof. Therefore ſhall they eat of the fruit of their 


« own way, and be filled with their own devices.” (Prov. 


1. 24.—31 .) — On any other principle, why ſhould men 
be condemned for refuſing to hear the inſtructions of wil- 
dom? And what propriety would there be in the Deity's 
laughing at their calamity, if they had not wilfully and 
perverſely turned a deaf ear to his admonitions? It would 


be cruel to laugh at the ſufferings of one, who was una- 


voidably drawn into them by abſolute neceſſity. 
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4 T ſhould ſeem that there were ſome Neceſſarians, 
both in principle and practice, in the days of the prophets, 
and the Lord inſpired his ſervants to contradict their ab- 
ſurd notions, (embraced, moſt likely, to ſilence the accu- 
ſing voice of conſcience, while practiſing vice and im- 


morality) by ſhewing that he had done, every thing 


which he had done, with a view to excite them to obedi- 


ence, and to promote their happineſs and intereſt, ſaying, 


0 My well-beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful 


„hill: And he fenced it, and gathered out the ſtones 


thereof, and planted it with the choiceſt vine, and built 
« 2 tower in the midſt of it, and alſo made a wine preſs 


therein: and he looked that it ſhould bring forth grapes, 


« and it brought forth wild grapes, And now, O inhabi- | 


* tants of Jeruſalem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray 


« you betwixt me and my vine yard. What could have 
« been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done 
« in it? wherefore, when 1 looked that it ſhould bring 
forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? (Iſa. v. 
1,—4.)—He therefore challenges them, laying, © Behold 
« ye truſt in lying words, that cannot profit. Will ye 


4 ſteal, murder, and commit adultery, and ſwear falſly, 


e and burn incenſe into Baal, and walk after other gods 
„whom ye know not: And cone and ſtand before me 
« in this houle, which is called by my name, and ſay, 
i We are delivered to ds all theſe abominations?” (Jer. 
vii. 3, — 10.) — But, if Neceſſarianiſm be true, it muſt 


bave 


pe” — 
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have been even ſo. Yet, as they were Moral Agents, the 


Lokp was not wanting to uſe the means for exciting them 


to walk in his commandments ; for he ſent his prophets | 
to reprove and inſtru& them, as it is written, © And the 
„Lok hath ſent unto you all his ſervants, the prophets, 
* riſing early and ſending them, but ye have not hear- 
6 kened, nor inclined your ear to hear. They faid, 
Turn ye again now every one from his evil way, and 
« from the evil of your doings, and dwell in the land 


« that the LoRD hath given unto you, and to your fa- 


* thers for ever and ever: And go not after other Gods 


& to ſerve them, and to worſhip them, and provoke me 


not to anger with the works of your hands, and I will 


*« do you no hurt. Yet ye have not hearkened unto me, 


1 faith the Log D; that ye might provoke me to anger 


« with the works of your hands, to your own hurt.” ( Jer. 


XXV. 4.—7. )—Jeremiah, was particularly commiſſioned 
for this purpoſe, by the divine Being, who ſaid unto him, 
5 Thus ſaith the Loxp, ſtand in the court of the Lokp's 


* houſe, and ſpeak unto all the cities of Judah, which 
„come to worſhip in the Lokp's houſe, all the words that 


„ command thee to ſpeak unto them; diminiſh not a 


1 word. | If ſo be they will hearken, and turn every man 
« from his evil way, that I may repent me of the evil 


« which I purpoſe to do unto them, becaule of the evil 
* of their doings. And thou ſhalt ſay unto them, Thus 
10 Caith the Loxp, If ye will not n to me, to walk 

6 in 
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« in my law, which I have ſet before you, to hearken 
« to the words of my ſervants the prophets, whom I ſent ' 
«* unto you, both riſing up early, and ſending them (but 
« ye have not hearkened) Then will I make this houſe 
like Shiloh, and will make this city a curſe to all the 


« nations of the earth.“ (Jer. xxvi, 2.—6. )—And again, 
49 Thus ſaith the Lord of hoſts, Behold, I will fend upon 


them the ſword, the famine, and the peſtilence, and will 


% make them like vile figs, that cannot be eaten, they are 


. « ſo evil. And 1 will perſecute them with the {word, 


„ with the famine, and with the peſtilence, and will de- i 


jo « liver them to be removed to all the kingdoms of the 


« earth, to be a curſe, and an aſtoniſhment, and an hits- 


„ing, and a reproach among all the nations, whither 1 
« have driven them: becauſe. they have not hearkened 
to my words, ſaith the Lorry, which I ſent unto them 
«+ by my ſervants the prophets, riſing up early, and ſend- 
„them, but ye would not hear faith the Loop.” (ibid, 
XX&IX, 17,—19.) — The Deity reaſoned with the people of 
Iſrael, after the following manner, by his ſervant, the 
prophet Ezekiel, to convince them of their error, in aſ- 


cribing their deſtruction to His ſovereign will, and not to 


their own ſinful conduct ; which mode of reaſoning ex- 


act ly correſponds with the doctrine of Moral Agency. He 


ſays, “ Yet fay ye, Why? Doth not the ſon bear the in- 
« iquity of the father ? When the ſon hath done that 


5 which is lawful and right, and hath kept all my fta- 
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« tutes, and hath done them, he ſhall ſurely live. The 
7 ſoul that finneth, it ſhall die: the ſon ſhall not bear 
the iniquity of the father, neither ſhall the father bear 
the iniquity of the ſon ; the righteouſneſs of the righ- | 


« teous ſhall be upon him, and the wickedneſs of the 


wicked ſhall be upon him, But if the wicked will 
turn from all his fins that he hath committed, and keep 
all my ſtatutes, and do that which is lawful and right, 


he ſhall ſurely live, he ſhall not die. All his tranl- 
4 greſſions that he hath committed, they ſhall not be 


&« mentioned unto him: in his righteouſneſs that he hath 
« done, he ſhall live. Have 1 any pleaſure at all that 
« the wicked thould die? faith the Lord Gor : and not 
7 that he ſhould return from his ways, and live? But 


„when the righteous turneth away from his righteouſ- 


„ nels, and committeth iniquity, and doeth according to 
all the abominations that the wicked man doeth, {hall 


« he live? All his righteouſneſs that he hath done ſhall 
„not be mentioned: in his treſpaſs that he hath treſ- 
* paſled, and in his ſin that he hath ſinned, in them ſhall | 
* he die. Yet ye lay, The way of the Lord is not equal. 
Hear now, O houſe of Ifrael, Is not my way equal? 
Are not your ways unequal? When a righteous man 
« turneth away from his righteouſneſs, and committeth 
„ iniquity, and dieth in them; for his iniquity that he 
« hath done, ſhall he die. Again, when the wicked man 
« turneth away from his wickedneſs that he hath com- 
| © m itted, 
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* mitted, and doeth that which is lawful and ri ght, he 
« ſhall fave his ſoul alive. Becauſe he conſidereth, and 
« turneth away from all his tranſgreſſions that he hath' 
committed, he ſhall ſurely live, he ſhall not die. Yet 
e faith the houſe of Iſrael, The way of the Lox is not 
« equal. O houſe of Ifrael, are not my ways equal? 
Are not your ways unequal ? Therefore I will judge 
„you, O houſe of Ifrael, every one according to his 
© Ways, faith the Lord Gov : repent, and turn your- 
4 ſelves from all your tranſgreſſions ; ſo iniquity ſhall not 
be your ruin.“ (Ezek. xviii. 19, —30.) — In this paſ- 
ſage, the Lord clearly aſſerts the equity of his own pro- 
ceedings, that every man {hall be anſwerable for his own 
ſins only, and that whoever, under the influence of 2 
gracious principle, turns from the exror of his ways, ſhall. 


find mercy with him. 


Tx dodtrine of Moral Agency appears conſpicuous 
in that admirable exclamation in Hoſea, “O Ephraim, 
# what ſhall I do unto thee? O Judah, what ſhall I do 
* unto thee ? For your goodneſs is as a morning cloud, 
and as the early dew it goeth away. Therefore have I 
« hewed them by the prophets: I have ſlain them by 
the words of my mouth, and thy judgments are as the 
light that goeth forth. For I deſired mercy, and not 
« ſacrifice; and the knowledge of God, more than burnt- 
+ offerings, But they like men have tranſgrefſed the 


liz covenant: 
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« covenant : there have they dealt treacherouſſy againf* 
„me.“ (Hof. vi. 4,—7.)—Had the Divine Being known. 
them to have been in a ſtate of philoſophical neceſlity, 
he might have ſaved himſelf the pains, of abſurdly la- 
bouring with them, to bring about that, which had been 
otherwile infallibly ſettled from the beginning; but his 
niing the means of inſtruction, reproof, and correction, | 
ihews, that he treated them as Moral Agents, and not as 
Neceſjſarians. And ſliould any object, that his foreſeeing 
their rejection of his word, renders his uſing the means 
equally abſurd ; it will be {ſufficient to anſwer, that God 
has not made his foreknowledge, the rule by which he has 
conducted himſelf towards his creatures, treating them, 
conſtantly as Moral Agents, and as anſwerable for the ill 
ule they make of his inſtructions, warnings, or reproofs. 
Therefore, our Lord declared to the unbelieving Jeus, 
'Vhat it ſhould be more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
morrah in the day of Judgment, than tor thole who 
had been favoured with his doctrine and miracles, and 
yet remained in unbelief. But, if Neceſſarianjm be true, 
which way could it be more tolerable for one than for | 
another? For neither of them had any ability to have 
acted olnerwile than as they did; and, therefore, neither 
Of them delerving of praile or blame: their being blamed 
aud puniſhed in an higher degree, muſt ariſe from the 
doctrine of Moral Agency, and that only. When the 
Saviour wept over Jeruſalem, ſaying, 0 Jeruſalem, Je- 


« ruſalem, 
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60 ruſalem, which killeſt the prophets, and ſtoneſt them 
e that are ſent unto thee: how often would I have ga- 
* thered thy children together, as a hen doth gather her 
© brood under her wings, and ye would not!“ (Luke 
xiii. 54.) — He muſt have conſidered the people under 
the idea of Moral Agents, Nor need we go into the Ar- 
minian notion, of man's being able to give himſelf a new 
nature, Or of his being capable of acting above himſelf: 
for the ſacred Scriptures have ſet that matter in the cleareſt 
light, ſo that we muſt wilfully ſhut our eyes, not to ſee 
it to be a thing impoſſible. Can the Ethiopian change 
« his {kin, or the leopard his ſpots? Then may ye allo 
do good, that are accuſtomed to do evil.” (Jer. xiii. 
23.) — For a good tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit : 
„* neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” 
(Luke vi. 42.) — The meaning of our Lord, in this paſ- 
ſage, appears to have been this, that he had uſed the 
means, even every means that was proper, for reſtraining. 
their wicked practices, and to influence them to do that 
which was right; but, as they were Moral Agents, and 
neither in a ſtate of Neceſſity, nor to be moved mechani- 
cally, they would not comply with the exhortations given 
them, but willully rejected the counſel of God againſt 
themleives, till wrath came upon them, even to the ut- 
termoſt: aud the compaſſionate Redecmer, while he fore- 
ſaw, wept over their awlul deſtruction. As a Moral 
Agent, « He hath lliewed thee, O man, what is good ; 


143 | and 
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4 and what doth the Lorp require of thee, but to do 
« juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God 9 . vi. 8.) . 


Tur Divine Being addreſſed the Jews as Mor al Agents, 
(Lech. vii. 9,—13.) * Thus ſpeaketh the Lozp of hoſts, 
„ ſaying, Execute true judgment, and ſkew mercy and 
« compaſſion, every man to his brother. And oppreſs 
* not the widow, nor the fatherleſs, the ſtranger, nor the 
oy poor ; and let none of you imagine evil againſt his bro- 
4 ther in your heart. But they refuſed to hearken, and 
10 pulled away the ſhoulder, and ſtopped their ears, that 

« they ſhould not hear. Yea, they made their hearts as 
an adamant ſtone, leſt they ſhould hear the law, and 
the words which the Logp of hoſts hath ſent in his ſpi- 
« rit by the former prophets; therefore came a great 
« wrath from the Logp of hoſts, Therefore it is come to 
_ © pals, that, as he cried, and they would not hear; ſo 
they cried, and I would not hear, faith the LoRD of 
ghoſts.— And again, (Mal. iii. 7.) “Even frem the 
« days of your fathers ye are gone away from mine or- 
© dinances, and have not kept them: return unto me, 
66 and I will return unto you, faith the Loxkn of hoſts: 
« but ye ſaid, Wherein ſhall we re turn? Under the 
ſame idea, the Son of God addreſſed himſelf to his fol- 
lowers, in the days of his fleſh, ſaying, © Watch ye 
« therefore (tor ye know not when the maſter of the 


„ houſe 
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40 houſe cometh; at even, or at midnight, or at the cock 
48; 4 crowing, or in the morning)” (Mark xiii. 35.) — Un- 
5 * der the idea of Moral Agents, Paul the Apoſtle, addreſſed 
; the Corinthian Converts to Chriſtianity, ſaying, * Know 
« ye not that they which run in a race, run all, but one 
i receiveth the prize? So run that ye may obtain. And 
40 every man that ſtriveth for the maſtery, is temperate in 
all things: now, they do it to obtain a corruptible 
4 crown, but we an incorruptible.“ (1 Cor. ix. 24, 25.) 
And the Apoſtle Peter, when he wrote his ſecond gene- 
ral Epiſtle to the ſcattered followers of Chriſt, muſt have 
conſidered them as Moral Agents, and not as in a ſtate 
of Neceſſity, while he warmly exhorted them, ſaying, 
« Giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue, and to 
* virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge temperance, and 
** to temperance, patience and to patience, godlinels ; 
** and to godlineſs, brotherly kindneſs; and to brotherly 


_ * kindneſs, charity,” (2 Pet. i. 5,—7.) — But were I to 
introduce all the paſſages that might be quoted from the 
 facred Scriptures, in favour of Moral Agency, I ſhould 
5 be under the neceſſity of tranſcribing a great part of the 
125 old and new teſtament; for they all {peak the ſame Jan's 
gnage, 
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Striftures on Dr. PRIESTLEY'S Correſj yondence 
with Dr. Price, on the Subject of Philoſo- 
phical Neceſſity. 4 


CINCE I finiſhed my Thoughts on Moral Govern- 


ment and Moral Agency, at the requeſt of an intel- 


ligent Friend, who well underſtood the ſubject, I pro- 


cured the Correſpondence, with a view to know what 


had been ſaid on this topic, by two ſuch eminent Cha- 


racters in the literary world. — Of courſe, I read it with 
high expectations, not knowing, but that the matter con- 
tained therein, might ſupercede the neceſſity, or pro- 
pricty of publiſhing my Thoughts on this conteſted 


point; which, to me, would have been à pleaſing cir- 
| — 


cumſtance. Upon an attentive peruſal of the Correſpon- 


dence, 
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dence, it appeared to me, that Dr. Price had advanced 


more ſolid argument, than his opponent Dr. Prieſtley: 


though the latter has ſo contrived it, as to have the Re- 


ply at every turn; and, by this means, he has left the 


laſt impreſſion on the reader's mind. — The Diſpute, 


throughout, is conducted with great moderation; and, 


on Dr. Price's part, with too much deference, I think, 


to the abilities of his opponent ; in conſequence ot 
which, the cauſe of Moral Agency has ſuſtered conſider- 


able injury: and, eſpecially, from the narrownels of the 


ground, on which the ſubject is taken up; which, in a 


great meaſure, muſt have been owing, in my apprehen- 


ſion, to the ſubject's being diſcuſſed by way of Epiſtolary 


Correſpondence: for I cannot but ſuppoſe, that if Dr. 
Price had expreſſed his thoughts on this ſubje& at 


lage, without the trammels of controverſy, he would 


have produced much ſtronger arguments, than he has 


done; for the Correſpondence naturally tended to li- 


mit his views of the ſubje& in diſpute, by directing his 


attention to particular points, and ſuch, as did not lead 


him to bring forward the prime Evidences, in favour of 


Moral Agency. 


As there are ſome matters advanced by Dr. Prieſtley, 


in this Diſpute, to which, in the preceding Eſſays, I 


have not paid any particular attention; have, therefore, 


thought proper to ſubjoin ſome Remarks, on a ſew paſ- 


lages, 


— — I — 


r : 
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ſages, which I ſketched over while reading the Correſ- 


pondence, with a view to combat ſome of the Doctor's 


Poſitions, which appeared, to me, the moſt likely to miſ- 


lead, or bewilder the unwary reader ; being, very fre- 


quently, little more than bold aſſertions, unaccompanied 
with that kind of Evidence, which is neceſſary to ſubſtan- 
tiate them, | 


In page 137, Dr. Prieſtley ſays, That which we 


« ſhould avoid, is making the reaſons and ends in acting 


« the plyſical cauſes or efficients in action. The ſame as 


« aſcribing the action of walking to the eye, and not to 

« the feet.” If I miſtake not the Doctor here, by phyſical 
cauſe, he intends the natural, or real cauſe of action. This 
he conſiders, 28 exiſting in external objects, or motives, or 


in the great chain of cauſes and effects, as he expreſles- 


himſelf elſewhere, and neither in the Moral Agent, nor 


in his reaſons and ends for acting: which at once ſtrikes | 


at the very root of Moral Government and Agency: for, 


upon his hypotheſis, there can be neither of theſe, in the 
ſenſe in which we have explained them. And, if man's 


reaſon and end in acting, be not the efficient cauſe of his 


actions, he does not act from himſelf: and, properly 


ſpeaking, his actions are not his qwn. I cannot, there- 


fore, perceive any reaſon, why we ſhould carefully avoid 


making the reaſons and ends in acting, the phyſical cauſes, 


er efficients in action, except it be in pure complaiſance 
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d his ſcheme of Philoſophical Neceſſity, For what elſe 
3 but theſe, can be deemed the efficient cauſes of action, 
with a Moral free Agent, who has the principle that de- 
termines him to act in himſelf, and not in another? 


' 1r appears 2 little extraordinary, that Dr, Prieſtley 
ſhould inſinuate, that there are no Evidences of a ſelf- 
moving power in man. He ſays, ** A power manifeſted = 
by no effects, muſt be conſidered as merely imaginary.” 

(p. 147.) When, it muſt be obvious to all, I. That this 
power is as inſeparably connected with the Vital Principle, 3 
as light and heat, are inſeparably connected with the OE 2 
beams of the ſun. A Vital Principle cannot exiſt without ; | 


it; for what is life in animals, but the power of moving 
5 themſelves? All animals have this power, from the ſloweſt 
5 moving reptile, to the ſwiſteſt winged inhabitant of the 
air. That being which cannot move itſelf, muſt be deſ- 


titute of animal life. If animals cannot move of them- 

ſelves, without the help of a foreign agency, as Dr. Prieſt- 
ley ſuggeſts, wherein do they differ from machines? And | 
8 F if they be only machines „they have, conſequently, no 9 
|. claim to life. But if animals, poſſeſſing the vital princi- 1 
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ple, be capable of ſelf-motion, how much more man, 
' whoſe ſuperior mind, has greater ability to exerciſe the or- 


He gans of ſenſe, for the purpoſe of acquiring knowledge ? 2 | 


7 II. Tuis ſelf-moving power, is maniſeſtcd in the abi- 2 
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lity of the human mind to apprehend preſent objects, 
through the medium of the organs of ſenſe. This cannot, 
altogether, be attributed to the objects themſelves : be- 
cauſe, when it is difficult for the ſoul clearly to perceive 
an object, through the medium of. the ſenſes, the ſenſitive 
faculties, as well as the mind, more powerfully exert them- 
ſelves to obtain a juſt apprehenſion : the ear expands it- 
ſelf, the pupil of the eye dilates, and the mind cloſely at- 
tends, And to what elſe can we aſcribe this mutual ex- 


ertion of the powers of the body, and the faculties of the 


mind, but to a ſelf- moving power? —Suppoſe the mind 


to be abſorbed in deep contemplation, what is the action, 
then, of external objects, upon the ſentient faculties ? 
The ſoft melodious notes, to which we were all ear in the 
other ſtate, and the obſcure taint appearance of thoſe 
beautiful colours, which, nicely to diſtinguiſh, we exerted 
every power of viſion, are now both alike unattended to, 


and make no impreſſion on the ſenſitive organs. The 


ſenſes are engaged, and not to be ſpoken with. This 


ſhews, that we poſſeſs an inherent ſelf- moving power. 


III. Tu E power of refleding, or reproducing objects 
in the mind, at pleaſure, with all their native charms, 
or terrific forms, ſtrikingly evinces a ſelf- moving power 


in man, The impaſſioned lover, recollects the beauteous 


object of his choice, dreſſed in all her attractions, though 


Oceans roll between them, as if ſhe was really preſent. — 
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The enfeebled nerves of the hypochondriac tremble, 
while, during the wakeful hours of night, the mind is re- 
producing, either the dreadful gulph, the brink of ſome 
tremendous precipice, or the llippery ſummit of ſome 
cloud - capt mountain, though he himſelf be ſafely reſting 
on a bed of down! But to what cauſe can this be refer- 
red? Or, to what can we aſcribe this action of the mind, 
if there be no ſelf-moving power in man? Which power, 
having raiſed a tempcſt i in the human frame, too great to 
be long ſupported, directs the mind to the contemplation 
of more pleaſing objects, and, thereby, reſtores tran- 


quility to the irritated ſyſtem. 


IV. Tus power of. contemplation, or, of extending our 
thoughts to ſubjects, the very idea of which, does not pre- 
ſent itſelf to the ſenlient principle of any of thoſe beings 
which furround us, although, endowed with the organs 
of ſenſe, in many inſtances, far beyond the human race, 
is a further evidence of a ſelf-moving power in man. Man 
is capable of contemplating inviſible objects; ſuch as the 
Divine Being angels, and fallen ſpirits,—of diving into 
the Arcana of nature, of exploring the latent properties 
of matter, —and of diſcovering the real motions of the 
heavenly bodies, in contradiction to their apparent moti- 
And to what elſe, but to this ſelf. moving power, 


are we indebted for all the difcoveries, and improvements, 


ons, 


which have been made in arts and ſcience ;—- in Aſtrono— 


my, 
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my, Electricity, experimental Philoſophy, Mathematics, 
Phyſics, Metaphylics, Ye, Ye? 


V. To what elſe can we attribute all the PROD of 


ſentiment, in the moral world, but to this ſelf-moving 


power, while the ground of information is the ſame ?— 
For, is it not reaſonable to conclude, that, if men were 
mechanically moved, like machines, by af: external divine 
revelation, in all their reflections, in forming judgments, 


and in adopting notions, moral and religious, then, an 


uniformity of ſentiment would prevail among men; (fo 


far as their minds ſhould proceed, to inveſtigate divine 
immutable truth, and in proportion to the ſtrength of 


their faculties, to perceive that truth) the motive power 


being the ſame, with reſpect to all thoſe who enjoy a di- 
vine revelation. But the-wiſeſt of men, with the ſame re- 
velation in their hands, received as the only certain rule 
of faith, have formed very different, and, ſometimes, al- 
moſt oppoſite ſentiments, from the ſame ſource of intelli- 
gence ; which clearly demonſtrates a ſelf- moving power 


in man, —Machines, conſtructed on the ſame principle, 


and moved by the ſame motive power, muſt have an uni- 
form motion: For, admitting that one of thoſe machines 
ſhould be detective, in the teeth or cogs of ſome of it's 
wheels, that circumſtance might retard, but could not 
change the nature of it's motion; for if it moved at all, 


it would move in uniſon with the reſt, having no diſpoſi- 


yon to move otherwiſe: that diſpoſition would prove 
felf- 
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ſelf-motion, the principle, into which we muſt refolve al 


the irregularities found in the moral world. 


VI. Defire of objects not preſent, is a further evidence 


of a ſelf-moving power in man. It muſt greatly puzzle 


the Philoſopher, to fay what it is, that excites the mind 


to deſire an object that is not ſenſibly preſent, if this 
power be excluded. — He may aſſert, that want excites 


deſire. And what is want, but the expreſſion of a ſelf- 


moving power ? Where this power is not, every creature 


muſt remain in a ſtate of reſt, if no other being ſet it 


into motion. If the object deſired, be abſent, where is 


the Agent that actuates the mind ? For the wiſhed for 


object, cannot act upon the ſenſes, unleſs it were preſent. 


To alledge its having been preſent, at ſome former time, 


proves the power of the ſoul to reproduce objects, which 
we have ſhewn to be an effect of ſelf moving power. 


VII. Tas natural cravings of mere animal natige, 
after food, and going in queſt of it, is an evidence of this 
power in animals: and, therefore, the inſatiable thirſt of 
the human mind, after rational pleaſures, and mental 


enjoyments, muſt exhibit a more ſublime proof of the | 


- exiſtence of this power in the human ſpecies. 


VIII. Deviſing reaſons and motives to action, when no 
occaſion offers itſelf, nor any neceſſity impels, but ſuch as 
ariſeth 
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ariſeth from the activity of man's nature, and an averſiot! 
to be at reſt, may be conſidered as another proof of this 
ſelf- moving power. A Being devoid of this power, can 
do no other than reſt, except it be acted upon by ſome 
other agent, for there can be no diſpoſition to motion, 
without a proper excitement, There may be a few ſin- 

gular cliaracters ſo torpid, as not to wiſh for exerciſe ; but 
; this is not the caſe with the cenerality of mankind, who 


for the moſt part find themſelves unhappy in a ſtate of 


inaction; therefore, thoſe who are not educated to uſeful 


employments, are under the difagreeable neceſſity, (as ſelt- 
moving agents) of deviſing ways and means for exerciſing 


themſelves, though that exerciſe be of the moſt trifling, 


or unprofitable nature, rather than feel themſelves un- | 


happy. But how can reſt be diſguſting to any one, but 


a lelf-moving agent? Infelicity itſelf will be found to be 


another eſfe*t of ſelf- motion. Let me, therefore, aſk the 


Neceſſarlun what it is diſtinct, and ſeparate from a man's 
ſelf, that puts him upon deviſing expedients or induce- 
ments to action, when no external motive is preſent? For 
under ſuch circumſtances; he muſt either have a ſelf a&- 
ing principle, or continue at reſt, till fome motive comes 
in contract with the ſentient faculties. But every man's 
experience informs him, that he can contrive employ- 
ments, or ways to exercile himſelf, when he is in a ſtate 
of reſt, it he can ever be deemed in ſuch a ſtate, which is a 
ſtriking evidence of a ſelf- moving power in man. 

| IX. The 
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IX, The ability of man, in the full poſſeſſion of his in- 
tellectual faculties, to bend his attention to any ſubject, or to 


ſtop a train of thought at pleaſure, however agreeable to the 


ſentient faculty, clearly evinces a ſelf-moving principle. 


1 every man is conſcious, in himſelf, that he can turn his 
1 thoughts to any ſubje& ; and, though ſurrounded with 
Ss 

ten thouſand objects, which preſent themſelves to the 


ſenſes, yet he can decline contemplating any one of them, 
and fix upon a ſubject quite foreign, and totally uncon- 
nected with any thing preſented to his view, Were not 

this the caſe, in what an awkward and diſtreſſed ſituation, - 
would the polemical diſputant, the poet, and the indigent 
Author find themſelves, when requeſted to exerciſe their 


_ talents on ſome particular ſubjects ! Suppoſe that the diſ- 


putant was deſired to write a defence of Socinianiſm, and- | | J 
he could recollect no arguments but thoſe in fupport of 
Calviniſm, ; — or, if the poet were to be employed to 
write a poem on the Creation, and his thoughts ſhould 
be invincibly fixed on the univerſol conflagration: — or 
if the neceſſitous Author had pledged himſelf, to give 2 
diſſertation on Chymiſtry, and botanical ideas only recur- 
red to his mind! How would each of them be confound- 
ed, at the fuſpenhon of their recollective powers! If a 
man cannot exerciſe his thoughts, on whatever theme he 
thinks proper: if he cannot command images, and ſtrik- 
ing forms of expreſſion, at pleaſure, to adorn his ſubject, 
we may naturally ſuppoſe, that Shakeſpear, Milton, 

K k Thompſon, 
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Thompſon, and Young, were inſpired, when penning 


their original and ſublime productions; for to what elſe 


can we attribute thoſe beautiful images, if we deny them 


this power. 


Wiruour this ability of turning the attention of the 
mind to any ſubject at pleaſure, and of repreſſing the ſal- 


lies of imagination, the buſineſs of life could not be con- 


ducted with any degree of expedition and dexterity : 


there would be no expedition in trade: there would be 
no tranſition from one thing to another, nothing of that 
ready diſpatch of buſineſs, which we obſerve in the ſhops 
and counting-houſes of eminent Tradeſmen, and Mer- 
chants, of every commercial town and city throughout the 

world. Men would be held, fo long, by the faſcinating 
influences of the preſent object, that they would not, 
without great difficulty, be able to diſengage themſelves, 
to converle with another object, or engage in another em- 
ployment.— What an awkward figure would a ſhop-man 
cut, if, when he had diſpatched one piece of buſineſs, he 
was to remain in ſtatu quo till another ſhould come forward, 

and beſpeak his attention. But having this ſelf-moving 
power, men find themſelves perfectly diſengaged, and at 
full liberty to perform whatever buſinels may be the moſt 
neceſſary and urgent. 


Ir is on the influence of motives on the will that 
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« the whole of moral government depends,” — p. 148. 


I canceive, that by moral government here, the Doctor 


intends that authority, and governing power and agency, 


by which the Divine Being is ſuppoſed to direct the con- 
duct of his intelligent creatures; and that his meaning in 
this ſentence is, that moral government has no effet on 


the will of the Moral Agent, further than the influence 


of motives; and that, where theſe fail, the influence of 


moral government fails alſo.—lf this explanation of the 


ſentence be right, it appears to me, perfectly conſiſtent 


with our ideas of moral government, as a government by 


law, and not by agency ; intended to direct men to the 


practice of virtue and piety, but not to compel them: to 


warn them of the danger of ſinnin g againſt God, but not 


effectually to hinder, or prevent them. This obſerva- 


tion, therefore, makes againſt the Doctor's Scheme of 


Neceſlity, and is in favour of Moral Agency. 
ſhould 1 have miſtaken his ſenſe, and his intention was 
to ſay, that God infallibly dire&s the conduct of his ra- 


tional creatures, by the influence of motives on the will; 


then it becomes us to enquire after moral motives, what 


they are: for, we may ſafely conclude, that moral go- 


vernment is carried on by moral motives, and not by any 


Other. Moral motives, muſt be ſuch motives as have 2 
tendency to influence men, to render obedience to the 


law of God ; ſuch as promiſes and threatenings, the doc- 


trine of rewards and puniſhments, the revelation of a fu- 
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ture ſtate of happineſs for the righteous, and of puniſh- 


ment for the wicked. On the influence of theſe motives on 


the will, ſays the Doctor, the whole of moral government 


depends, But, pray, what covernment does the Doctor 
call that, which has conducted mankind through all the 


| horrid ſcenes of wickedneſs, delineated in the hiſtoric 
page ? He will ſcarcely call that moral government, or 


attribute thoſe dreadful outrages to the influence of mo- 


ral motives? Yet, how will he avoid doing ſo, confiſt- 


ently, with his ſcheme of Philoſophical Neceſſity? At 


the ſame time, it muſt appear an extraordinary mode of 


reaſoning, to attribute ſinful actions and events, to the 


certain influence of moral motives on the will! But, if 


the Deity direct all the actions of men, (in the exerciſe 


of his moral government over mankind) by the influence 
of motives on the will, then it muſt be ſo; or elſe he 
muſt make uſe of other motives, which are not moral; 


which would change the nature of his goverment from 


moral to immoral. For, if God thould exerciſe his go- 


verning power over mankind, for the purpoſes of ſe- 


curing the certainty of ſinful actions and events, what 
could we call it elſe, but an immoral] government? Its 
tendency and influence being directed to immoral pur- 
poſes. And, therefore, the term moral, on the Doctor's hy- 


potheſis, but ill applies to that government, which, as he 


ſuppoſes, God exerciſes over maukind; and 7 which he 


directs 
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directs them to walk in the ways of ſin; as it anſwers no 


moral purpoſe whatſoever. 


Bur, ſhould the Doctor mean to ſay, That the hu- 


man mind is ſo conſtructed, as to be certainly and invaria- 
bly affected by external motives, and that the one is ſo 
exactly ſuited to the other, and connected together, like 


wheels in a machine, that the mind is inevitably infly- 
enced by motives, to chooſe ſuch a particular line of 
conduct, and cannot do otherwiſe, and that the whole of 
moral government depends upon this; which is the ſame 
thing as ſaying, God directs the conduct of men by 


the influence of motives, and his government of them 


depends upon this influence. — Then, I would obſerve, that 


the influence of rewards and puniſhments, which may 
be called moral motives, depends on the active agency of 
man to apprehend them, — on ſelf- love, which induces 
men to ſeek ſelf. gratification, and ſelf-preſervation, (ac- 
cording to the ideas entertained concerning them) — on 
the nature, inclinations, and habits of the Moral Agent, 
— and on the degree of credit, which he pays to pro- 
miſes and threatenings ; as appears in the ſeduction of 
Eve. Hence it follows, that the influences of moral go- 
vernment, are much more uncertain in their effects, than 
thoſe of government by agency ; which fully proves it to 
be diſtin& from that, and to be a government not by 


agency, but by law, Yet it muſt be by agency, if the 
Kk 3 doctrinę 
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doctrine of Ph lloſophical Neceſlity be true; for that ſtands 


upon this foundation only : which clearly ſhews Dr. 
Prieſtley's hypotheſis to be eſſentially wrong. If the certain 
operations of moral government depend on the influence 
of moral motives, and if the operations of that influence 
depend on the mind 8 perceiving thoſe motives, and be- 


ing impreſſed by them; the mind being mutable, and 


poſſeſſing leli-agency, having power to refiſt motives at 


pleaſure ; ; how can the effects of moral government, be 


equally certain with the effects of gover nment by agency * 
It i is impoſſible, 3 in the nature of things, that they ſhould : 


indeed, the Divine Being never deligned them to be of 


equal certainty ; for then he would have ſecured that cer- 


tainty, and, if to, fin could not have entered into the 


world ; for we cannot admit, that God would mak ule 
of any but moral motives, in Carrying on his moral go- 
vernment, and the influence of thoſe motives are uni- 


formly tending to produce obedience : they have failed to 


do this, both in fallen angels and men, which proves the 


effects of moral government, not to be equally certain, 
with the effects of government by agency; and com- 


pleatly deſtroys the toundation of Philoſophical Neceſſity. 


AFTER all that can be laid on the ſubject of moral 
government, it appears, to me, ſelf-evident, that it de- 
pends upon nothing but the ſovereign will of the Deity, 
Nis giving laws with ſanctions, promiſes and threatenings, 
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and his duly rewarding the obedient, and puniſhing the 
tranſgreſſor. And they greatly miſtake the matter, who 
attempt to prove, that the evil conduct of ſinful beings 
is directed by, what they. call, the laws of moral govern- 
ment, as the conduct of brute animals is directed by the 


laws of inſtin&, or the motions of the planetary worlds 


are directed by the laws of nature. What! ſhall we ſup- 


poſe, that the Holy and the Juſt, has conſtructed certain 
laws, to infallibly direct men through all the horrid 


mazes of ſin and wickedneſs, rapine and deſtruction, with 


the niceſt certainty, and the moſt {crupulous exactneſs? 


| God forbid! I am, therefore, warranted to conclude, that 


moral government does not depend on the influence of 
motives, and that it is not a government by influence, 


but by law: and, therefore, depends wholly on the au- 


thority of the Moral Governor, and not on the influence 


of motives; and ſo long as he maintains his authority, it 


muſt ſtand, The direction of man's conduct, therefore, by 5 


the influence of motives, makes no part of a juſt theory 


of the human mind: for the Divine Being never deſigned 


human nature to be ſo governed; as may be demonſtrated 


by the following mode of argument: — If the Divine Be- 
ing inſallibly direct the conduct of his intelligent crea- 


tures, by the influence of motives, thoſe motives muſt 


either have a tendency to good or evil actions, obedience 
or diſobedience. We cannot ſuppoſe, that the Divine 
Deing would make uſe of baſe motives, motives calculated 
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to excite to diſobedience ; for that would be acting againſt 


his nature, and his law; for nothing can appear more ri- - 


diculous or baſe, in any government, than that of enact- 
ing penal ſtatutes, and then contriving ways and means 
effectually to draw the ſubjects to tranſgreſs :—A govern- 
ment among men, framed on this principle, would be 
reprobated by every man of common ſenſe; and ſhall we 


attribute any thing of this kind to the Deity! God can- 


not, in the nature and fitneſs of things, direct the con- 
duct of men by the inſſuence of wicked motives: nor 


can he be concerned in ſecuring their diſobedience to his 


laws: becauſe it is againſt his nature. 


If the Deity 


make uſe of moral motives, Or motives  rnding to in- | 


fluence to obedience, which are the only motiyes we can 


ſuppoſe him capable of uſing ; the abominably wicked 
conduct of men would prove, that they are not under 
the directing influence of moral motives, and that theſe 
motives have but ſmall power to direct the conduct of 


mankind ; or to deter them from ſin and wickedneſs.— 


But, that God does not direct even the good conduct of 


men, altogether, by the influence of external motives, 


may be concluded, from his uſing the agency of his holy 
Spirit to change the hearts of men, that they may be diſ- 
poled to render obedience to his will: for, if he direct 
the conduct of men by the influence of motives, there 
could be no neceſlity for any other agency: which clearly 
proves, that the direction of rational intelligences, by the 
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influence of external motives, make 1 no part of a juſt 


theory of the human mind, 


TEE Doctor does not like the terms accountableneſs, 
praiſe and blame, merit and demerit — (p. 149.) and ſup- 


poſes, that they relate to Moral diſcipline, — They cer- 
tainly relate to Moral Agency, and neceſſarily imply the 


power of ſelf-dire&tion : for, where this is denied, there 


can be no room for moral diſcipline; for, if the actions 


of men be wrong, the directing Agent ought to be 


blamed, and not he ſubje& or inſtrument of thoſe 


wrong actions: for he cannot delerve to be made un 


happy on chat account, any more than the inſtrument 


in good actions deſerves to be made happy; for deſert is 


out of the queſtion, — But, by allowing the propriety of 
puniſhing men for bad actions, the Doctor fully eſta- 


bliſhes the doctrine of Moral Agency againſt Neceſlity : for, 


while he ſuppoſes that men are ſo far ſelf-agents, as to be 


capable of perceiving the intent of thole ſufferings, in- 


flicted on them for their miſconduct, —of acting a better 


part in future life, —and of taking warning, from the ex- 


amples made of other Moral Agents, to avoid ſplitting 


on the ſame rock, he eſtabliſhes, to all intents and pur- 


poſes, our idea of Moral Agency, againſt the doctrine of 


abſolute Neceſiity, 


DR. PRIESTLEY can fee no difference, in point of cri- 


minality, 
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minality, between doing and permitting, (i. e. ſuffering) 


a ſinful action that may be prevented, — p. 176, Upon 


the idea of an impulſive agency, directing the actions of 


men, there may not. But, upon the ideas of Moral 


Agency and Moral Government, as we have ſtated them, 


the difference is great. In the former caſe, it is a wilful 


going of that which is wrong. In the latter, it is the 
Moral Governor's acting in character, and with propriety, 
towards Moral Agents, placed in a ſtate of probation, and 


not to be prevented from doing evil, without a violation 


of that relation ſubſiſting between the Moral Governor 


and his creatures, and an immediate change of their ſtate, 
as probationers. And we might as well blame the civil 


magiſtrate, for the irregularities of the people, becauſe 


he does not keep them in chains, as blame the Deity for | 


the ſinful actions of men, becauſe he has not bound them 


in the trammels of neceſlity, to prevent their doing 


wrong. 


Twas the great Milton ſpeaks, in the .perſon of the 
Creator, of Man's SIN and Fall: — 


rn If I foreknew, 
„ Foreknowledge ha 4; no influence on their fault, 
Which had no leſs prov'd certain unforeknown. 
“So without leaſt impulſe, or ſhadow ol fate, 
Or onght in Me immutably ſoreſeen, 
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„They treſpaſs ; authors to themſelves in all, 
Both what they judge, and what they chooſe ; tor ſo 
« I form'd them free, and free they muſt remain, 
„Till they inthrall themſelves; ] elſe muſt change | 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree | 
60 Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain'd | 
{© Their freedom; they themſelves ordain'd their fall.” 
18 Paradiſe Loſt, Book TIT, Line 117, &c. 


„I Dr. Price admits, as, in this place, he ſeems to 
do, that our determinations certainly depend upon the 


** ſtate of our minds, I have no objection to his calling us 


FW free Agents. I believe we are ſo in the popular ſenſe \_ 


of the words, and I think it perfectly conſiſtent with all 
the neceſſity that I aſcribe to man. When men ſay that 
os they are free, they have no'idea of any thing farther than 
4 a freedom from the control of others, or what may be 
called external force, or cauſes of action, not ariſing in 
« themſelves. Internal cauſes are never ſo much as 
thought of, and much leſs expreſſly excluded, when they 
*« ſpeak of this moſt perfect liberty.” p. 177, 178. But, 
what internal cauſes of action can there be, except thoſe 
which ariſe from a ſel moving azen ncy < ? Suppoſing then it be 
granted, that external objects and circumſtances have an 
influence on the mind, to excite it to action; as, a man of 
ſound intelle&, finding himſelf in ſuch particular circum- 
ſtances, judges what line of conduct is moſt eligible for 


hin 
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him to purſue, and from thence reſolves to a& upon ſuch 
a plan; butis it arguing fairly, to attribute cauſality to 
thoſe circumſtances, as Dr Prieſtley ſeems to do? Yet, 
even here, it muſt be acknowledged, that the Moral Agent 
may either act, or forbear to act, as appears to him moſt 
ſuitable. Thus two Generals with their armies, oppoſing 
each other in the field, and ſeekin o to gain advan- 
tages, ſhould one of them make an advantageous move- 
ment, we ſay, that he compels the other to move, in or- 
der to counteract his motion, or elſe he would expoſe his 
army to deſtruction: but may not the other, either from 
ignorance, or fool-hardineſs, refuſe to move; or in moving, 
is it not at his own option, to adopt what kind of evolution, 
or retreat, he chooſes to make ?—The rule of duty is laid 
before men, and they are threatened with deſtruction, if 
they refuſe to obey : but does this compel them to render 
obedience ? May they not through wiltul ignorance, 
unbelief, or hardneſs of heart, refuſe ; though they appear 
to be in a ſtate of neceſlity to obey ?—Temptations aſſault 
men, to draw them aſide from the path of duty to their 
own ruin: and from natural inclination, they are in 
great danger of complying. Vet, even then, may they 
not recollect the threatenings of the divine law, and re- 
fule to comply with the temptation, from motives of ſelf- 
love? And, it they may, where is the omnipotent power 
of external motives, to ſecure the certainty of men's ac- 


tions, and render them, abſolutely neceſſury? Does it not 
appear 
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33 
appear that there is a ſelſ- moving power within, that ſits 


arbiter, and determines all our actions, in oppoſition to 


every external object, circumſtance and temptation, that 


may ſurround us? and in many inſtances determining 
contrary to the expectations of a by-ſtander, and to that 
which he would judge the ſtronger motive? Which ſhews 
that our determinations depend on the ſtate of the mind, 


and that the cauſes of action, are internal cauſes, and not 


owing to any foreign agency, and therefore, not under 


the laws of Philoſophical Neceſſi 2 


« Tp every determination of the mind of man, 
4 certainly depend upon preceding cauſes, whether the 


e cauſes be moral, or phyſical, it is not poſhble that any 


« determination, or conſequently that any event, in 


*«* which men are concerned, could have been otherwiſe 
& than it has been, ig, or ig to be; or that the Divine Being 
* who, as you juſtly ſay, knows things by their cauſes, as 
” being himſelf the firft cauſe, the ſource of power and 
activity to all other cauſes, ſhould not have intended, 
« every thing to be juſt as it is.” p. 220. So long as man 


is conſidered as a machine, dependent on a foreign agency 


for every motion, it muſt be as the Doctor as here repre- 


ſented it; but when we conſider him under the idea of 


a moral felſ-moving Agent, having the ſpring of action 
in himſelf, and accountable to God for all his conduct, 
then it muſt be otherwiſe; for the ſuppoſition of a pre- 


ceding 
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ceding cauſe of action, out of himſelf, contradicts every 
idea of moral azency, and the propriety of criminating 
him for his actions. 

\ 

PAGE 221, 222, 223. Dr. Prieſtly ſuggeſts, that as 
there are laws of nature, directing the phyſical world, ſo 
there are laws of moral actions directing the moral world: 
which laws he is diſpoſed to arrange under the general term 
Phyſics ; and by theſe laws he means the caules of moral 
actions, or thoſe cauſes which ſecure the certainty of the 
actions of moral agents : : he ſays, © My concluſion, that 
men could not, in any given caſe, act otherwiſe than 


: « they do, is not at all effected by the terms by ack we 


40 diſtinguiſh the laws and cauſes, that reſpect the mind, : 
« from thoſe which reſpe& the external world. That 


© there are any laws, and that there are any cau ſes, to which 
« the mind i is ſubject, is all that my argument requires.” 
p- 223. But, if there be any certain Phyſical laws which 


inſallibly direct the mind, or will of moral agents, it is 


in vain to ſay any thing concerning moral agency, moral- 


ity, rewards, and puniſhments, good or evil; for no 
ſuch thing can exiſt among men, any more than it can 


exiſt among brute animals, or in the phyſical world. 


Pact 207. © But to will without a motive, or con- 


« trary to the influence of all motives preſented to the 


« mind, is a thing of which no one can be conſcious.” 
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— To a& without reaſon, by no means, correſponds 


with our ideas of a wiſe being, or a rational agent : Yet 


every man may feel in himſelf a liberty to act, or not to 


act; to do that which appears to him moſt eligible, or to 


do the reverſe; being under no compulſion, beſides that 


which ariſes from his own judgment: and that judgment 


is formed either by himſelf, from his own view of pro- 


priety, or ſelf-gratification: and then the action is pro- 


perly his own : or elſe it is formed by preſent objects and 


circumſtances, which does not appear very probable ; 


but were we to grant it for the ſake of argument, even 


then, it would only prove him to be capable of diſcerning 


preſent circumſtances, which is an evidence of ſelf-agen- 


e and conſequently helps to overturn that ſcheme 


which it is meant to ſupport. But, that the reſolutions of 


the will ariſe not from preſent circumſtances, is evident 


from the following mode of argument: If the judgment 


be formed by preſent circumſtances, &c.—and if that 


judgment certainly move the will to choole a proper line 


of conduct, then it would follow, that, every man's judg- 


ment being formed by preſent circumſtances, every man 


would be certain to act with propriety, and according to 
preſent circumſtances, but obſervation and experience 
proves the contrary, for we often ſee men acting unſuit- 
ably to preſent circumſtances, and we are obliged to con- 


demn their conduct, as improper: by which we are con- 


vinced that they have a will of their own, over which preſent 


circumſtances 
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circumſtances have no control; and, that they act from a 
principle in themſelves. This evidently ſhews, that 


| man's judgment is formed from himſelf; which goes 
1 very far towards overturning the Doctor's hypotheſis: 


[| = and hence we infer, that the mind of man 'is not like a 


balance, as he inſinuates, p. 228. It is not deſtitute of 
principle, — for there is in every mind a diſtinct peculiar 
trait, — a meaſure of underſtanding and conſcience, of 
judgment and inclination, —a certain inherent bias, that 


renders him obſtinately bent upon thoſe purſuits, which 


tend to ſelf-gratification. 


Taz Doctor affirms, that a Neceſſarian, (in the tric | 

ſenſe) as a Neceſſarian, © has nothing to do with re- 3 

« pentance, confeſſion, or pardon, which are all adapted = 

« to a different, imperfect, and fallacious view of things.“ 2 

E 5 (p- 301.) — And again, Theſe, he lays, * ariſe mechani- F 
* cally from his referring actions to himſelf.” (p. 302.)— 


This is ſpeaking out. — This is honeſt, plain dealing, — 3 


Here is no diſguiſe. And the Doctor's ſcheme is hereby 
rendered, at leaſt, conſiſtent with itſelf: -much more ſo, 
than that of thoſe men, who plead the cauſe of Neceſſity, 


and yet pretend to retain all the peculiar notions of 


the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, whole views are inconſiſtent 


and contradictory. — In the view of a Chriſtian, and to 


Tender his ſcheme of Neceſſity worthy of fis acceptance, 
the Doctor has only to prove, that it harmonizes with 
the 
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the book of Divine Revelation. But he is fo far from pre- 


tending to do this, that he boldly affirms, the Deity, in his 
great condeſcenſion, has accommodated to the fallacious 
views of man, a ſyſtem of religion, entirely oppoſed to his 
own ſcheme of Neceſſity. Had I written the preceding Eſ- 
ſays ſolely for thole of Dr. Prieſtley's complexion, many of 


my arguments might have been ſpared ; for they apply 


much better in oppofing an Epwarns, a Tor TLAb, of 


others who have embraced the doctrine of Neceſſity on 


ſimilar principles, but with far leſs addreſs than either of 


them, and whoſe names ſcarce deſerve to be mentioned 


along with theſe theological champions. — But theſe 


champions themſelves, were mere novices when com- 


pared with Dr. Prieſtley, and had nothing like that ea- 


gle-eyed faith, by which he views this great ſyſtem, — 


this univerſal ſcheme of Providence, — this vaſt chain of 


cauſes and effects, —and his own conduct, as part of an 
immenſe and perfect whole, included therein, — and who 


cannot, therefore, accuſe himſelf of having done wrong, 


in the ultimate view of things, 


Very far different from this, was the humiliating 
doctrine taught by our heavenly REDEEMER, and his 
fore-runner, John the Baptiſt, when they made their ap- 
PCarance in our world, and preached, ſaying, « Repent 
« ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” — The Son 
of God could not have been ignorant of the real ſtate of 
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the queſtion, whether the doctrine of Philoſophical Ne+ 
ceſſity, or the doctrine of Moral Agency, were true. — He 
could have no intereſt in deceiving his followers, or in 
miſleading mankind. — And had he been a Neceſſarian, 
he muſt have known, that notions, or ſentiments, could 


make no difference as to that univerſal ſcheme of Provi- 


_ dence, and the certain accompliſhment of every part of 


that vaſt whole, which infallibly ſecures the actions of 
Moral Agents. —It is, therefore, an impeachment of his 


integrity and fidelity, to ſuppoſe, that he could be guilty 


of impoſing ſentiments on men, which have no founda- 
tion in facts: and muſt render every thing he has faid, 
ſuſpicious and uncertain ; and, therefore, unfit to be de- 


pended on; and himſelf a contemptible character; in 


compariſon of whom, Dr. Prieſtley is a much more ho- 


neſt, wiſe, and intelligent agent; and, therefore, much 


fitter to be credited by all wile and ſober men !—Whether 


the Doctor intended to degrade the Saviour, that he 


might the more eafily trample on the Chriſtian religion, [ 


leave to the judgment of my Readers, to determine for 
themſelves, = 


Ir, however, the Lorp or GLoky be ſuch a con- 


temptible object, why ſhould the royal Pſalmiſt exhort, 


ſaying, © Be wiſe now therefore, O ye kings; be in- 


« ſtructed, ye judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with 
fear, and rejoice with trembling. Kiſs the ſon, leſt he 
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« be angry, and ye periſh from the way, when his wrath 


« js kindled but a little: bleſſed are all they that put 


their truſt in him,” Pal. ii. 10, 11, 12. 


TRE doctrine of REpENTANCE, is a prominent feature 


in divine revelation ; it is the doctrine of the old teſta- 
ment as well as the new; and we are aſſured, in the moſt 
poſitive manner, that except we repent we ſhall ail likewiſe 


periſh, and in no wiſe enter the kingdom of heaven. The 


Father of miercies has exalted the Son with his right hand to 


be a prince and a Saviour, to give repentance to Iſrael, and 


forgiveneſs of fins. The bleſſed Immanuel ſhed his blood for 
the remiſſion of ſins, that ſinners might be pardoned in a 
way of righteouſnels ; for, without ſhedding of blood 
« there is no remiſſion.” Heb. ix. 22. He imparts to man, 
or works in him, by the agency of his holy Spirit, through 
the miniſtration of the word, or by ſome other means, 
the grace of Repentance, that he may render him fit and 
capable of receiving the great bleſſing of PaRDON; for 
which he has taught all his humble followers to pray, in 


that moſt excellent model of prayer, which he gave to 


his Diſciples for their imitation. And though a Neceſ- 
ſarian may ſee no need of repentance, when wrapped up 
in the deep contemplation of his wonderful theory of an 


_ univerſal ſcheme of Providence, that renders all the ac- 


tions of Moral Agents abſolutely neceſſary ; yet, let the 


Neceſſarian know, that, it the word of God be true, that 
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EX: the queſtion, whether the doctrine of Philoſophucal Ne+ 
ceſſity, or the doctrine of Moral Agency, were true. — He 
could have no intereſt in deceiving his followers, or in 
miſleading mankind. And had he been a Neceſſarian, 
he muſt have known, that notions, or ſentiments, could 


make no difference as to that univerſal ſcheme of Provi- 


dence, and the certain accompliſhment of every part of 


that vaſt whole, which infallibly ſecures the actions of 


Moral Agents. —It is, therefore, an impeachment of his 
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temptible object, why ſhould the royal Pſalmiſt exhort, 
ſaying, © Be wiſe now therefore, O ye kings; be in- 

* {tructed, ye judges of the carth, Serve the Lord with 
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« be angry, and ye periſh from the way, when his wrath 


« is kindled but a little: bleſſed are all they that put 


« their truſt in him,” Pſal. ii. 10, 11, 12. 


Taz doctrine of RepeENTANcs, is a prominent feature 


in divine revelation; it is the doctrine of the old teſta- 


ment as well as the new; and we are aſſured, in the moſt - 
poſitive manner, that except we repent we ſhall ail libetiſe 
periſh, and in no wiſe enter the kingdom of heaven, The 


Father of mercies has exalted the Son with his right hand to 


be a prince and a Saviour, to give repentance to Iſrael, and 


forgiveneſs of ſins. The bleſſed Immanuel ſhed his blood for 


the remiſſion of ſins, that ſinners might be pardoned in a 


way of righteouſneſs; for, without ſhedding of blood 


« there is no remiſſion,” Heb. ix. 22. He imparts to man, 


or works in him, by the agency of his holy Spirit, through 


the miniſtration of the word, or by ſome other means, 


the grace of Repentance, that he may render him fit and 
capable of receiving the great bleſſing of Pardon ; for 


which he has taught all his humble followers to pray, in 


that moſt excellent model of prayer, which he gave to 


his Diſciples for their imitation. And though a Neceſ- 


farian may ſee no need of repentance, when wrapped up 


in the deep contemplation of his wonderful theory of an 


univerſal ſcheme of Providence, that renders all the ac- 
tions of Moral Agents abſolutely neceſſary ; yet, let the 
Neceſſarian know, that, if the word of God be true, that 
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univerſal ſcheme of Providence muſt either neceſſarily 
impel his foul to repent of his ſms, or elſe he will find 


himſelf inevitably ſhut out of the kingdom of heaven. 


Oz would think, that every wife and good man 
would abandon that ſcheme, which eventually ſets aſide 


the neceſſity of a ſinner's repenting of his miſdeeds, and 


turning to the paths of holineſs and virtue with all his 
| heart, as a {ſcheme directly calculated to exclude him 
from the heavenly ſtate, and to prevent his receiving 
that mercy, which is held forth to the penitent, in the 
doctrine of Chriſt crucified. Could it, indeed, be proved, 


that men have not tranſgreſſed the laws of God, then we 

might ſafely conclude, that repentance were unneceſſary. 
; But, that men come thort of the requirements of the mo- 
ral law, wh ich commands them to love God with all their 
hearts, and their neighbours as themlelves, is ſo ſelf-evi- 
dent a 2 propoſition, that it might be thought trifling with 


my Reader's time, were I to attem pt proving it. If men 


have not ſinned, the word of God is a fable, the goſpel of 


{alvation from the dreadful elects of fin, is an affront to 


COMM Ic: ſe, the miſſion of the holy Spirit to reſtore 


man to a ſtate of pur ity, and re-umpreis the Divine image 


upon his nature, is an impoſition on our underſtanding, 
and all the diſplays of Divine goodnels and mercy to ſin- 
ful fa Her. man, is a mere fiction: then, alſo, thoſe hiſtoric 
facts, rec corded in the facted books ot the new teſtament, 
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concerning the converſion of men from a ſtate of ſin and 


miſery, to a ſtate of grace and ſalvation, their repentance 
and reformation ; and the inſtances of a ſimilar change of 


heart and life 1n our own day, and under our own ob- 


ſervation, are nothing but deceptions. We mult not, 


then, believe the feelings of diſtreſs in our own hearts, on 
the account of ſins committed by us againſt God's holy 


and righteous law ; nor credit the profeſſions of thoſe who 


appear to be afraid of the juſt judgments of a ſin-avenging 


God, who are fleeing from the wrath to come, and have 
an abhorrence of thoſe things which they formerly Prac- 


tiſed, and a reliſh for thoſe religious exerciſes which they 


once hated. We muſt have done with every thing real 


in religion and morality, and conclude the whole to be a 


deception, and a cunning device of ſubtle men, to keep 


the common people in a ſtate of ſubjection to their ſu- 


periors, or as a curiouſly well-contrived engine of ſtate, 


well adapted to ſecure the authority of rulers over their 


ſubjects. 


| Taking that for granted here, therefore, which has 


been proved under its proper head in the preceding Eſ- 


lays, viz. That men are ſinners, is it not highly pro- 


per, that they ſhould repent of their fins before God, 


and confels them with a broken heart and a contrite ſpirit ? 


How would it correſpond with the perfections of the 
Deity, and with the nature and fitneſs of things, to for- 
Liz give 
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give the ſins of his revolting creatures, without their 


having a due humiliating ſenſe of their baſe ingratitude to 


the beſt of Beings, and of their unſuitable returns for the 


greateſt of favours conferred upon them? Can it comport 


with our ideas of propriety, that a rebel ſhould be par- 


doned before he has been convinced of his criminal con- 
duct, or perceived the turpitude of his actions, or regret- 
ted the baſeneſs of his crime; or before he has reſolved to 


amend his future ways? Do not Reaſon, and the nature 


of things ſuggeſt, that it would be unfit to tender a par- 


don to any One but ſuch 48 lincerely repent ! 


AnD fhall we ſuffer ourſelves to be carried away with 


a ſentiment, the refult of which, is calculated to impreſs 


the minds of men with a notion, that they have done no- 


thing amils, and that they have nothing to do with re- 


pentance, confeſſion, or pardon, and * that theſe ideas 


* rife mechanically in the mind of man, from his refer- 


ring actions to hunſelf ?” Had the Divine Being given 


no laws to direct our actions; — had civilized nations 


never found it neceſſary to enact penal ſtatutes, to prevent 


the ſuffering of injuries from our fellow creatures; — had 
there been no innate ideas of good and evil implanted in 
the mind of man ;—had we no conſciouſneſs of right and 
wrong actions, any more than brute animals; — in that 


caſe, would referring actions to ourſelves have involved 


the ideas of repentance, confeſſion, or pardon ?—Whence 
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came theſe ideas, at firſt, into the human mind? For they 
ſeem to have been of very early date ; and muſt owe their 


origin to ſome cauſe: and where ſhall we ſeek for that, 


but in the Deity, who firſt diſcovered to man both the 


nature of his crime, and his gracious deſigns of mercy 


towards the human race, 


FRoM a ſerious reflection on theſe things, we lee no rea- 


ſon that the Neceſſarian has to plume himſelf, on the idea 


of having nothing to do with repentance, confeſſion, or 


pardon ; ; for, if he has nothing to do with them, ſurely 


he can have nothing to do with the bleſſings connected 


with them, the , bleſſings of grace hete, and of eternal 
glory hereafter, 


Pack 390. The Doctor ſays, © But I have obſerved 
« in my Treatiſe on Neceſſity, (P- 96, Nc.) that, in the 
i only ſenſe in which the conſideration of it” Neceſſity} 
% can operate as a motive of action, every thing depends 
* upon ourſelves, much more ſo than upon any other 
“ ſcheme ; and therefore that the Neceſſarian muſt feel 
*« himſelf more ſtrongly impelled to an exertion of his 


6 faculties than any other man.“ 


„By a man's making his own fortune, I mean that his 


** ſucceſs depends upon his actions, as theſe depend upon 


his volitions, and bis volitions upon the motives pre- 
114 «© ſented 
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* ſented to him. Suppoſing a man, therefore, to have 
£0 propenſities and objects of purſuit, as his own happineſs, 
„NC. &c. of which no ſyſtem of faith can deprive him, 
* he will neceſſarily be rouſed to exert himſelf in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength of his propenſity, and his belief 
of the neceſſary cormection between his end and his en- 
© deavours; and nothing but ſuch an opinion as that of 
4 philoſophical liberty, which deſtroys that neceſſary _ 


* connection, can poſlibly {lacken his endeavours.” 


IN this paſſage the Doctor ſuppoles, that the belief of 
Neceſſity will have a more powerful tendency to make a 
man exert himſelf, while labouring after attainments, 
than the belief of moral agency. And could he have 
proved, that they who credit moral agency, do not think 
that means and ends are ſo cloſely connected together, 
that they are ſeldom or never ſeparated; and could he 
have proved, that the Neceſſarian has never experienced 
that his utmoſt exertions and endeavours have failed, 
when the ſucceſs of thoſe endeavours has depended on the 
will of another agent; then his ſuppoſition might have 
been juſt. But 1 conceive, that the believer in moral 


agency, is as firmly perſuaded that means and end are 


connected together, 2s any Neceſſarian can be: for he 
believes, that final ſalvation is inſeparably connected with 
the obedience, ſufferings, death, and interceſſion of the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt ;—With the miſſion, operation, and in- 


fluence 
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fluence of the Holy Spirit; — With true repentance for 
our fins, a lively genuine faith in the Son of God, and 


with good works, as a fruit and effe& of regenerating 


grace ; and that {ſalvation is not attainable without theſe 


Means 


T HE doctrine of Neceſſarianiſm denies the neceſſ ty 


of Salvation, no creature being in any danger of coming 


ſhort of the future happineſs, which is the end of that 


univerſal ſcheme of Divine Providence, ſuppoſed to be 


drawn by Infinite Wiſdom, and executed by Omnipotence : 5 
in which, not any of his creatures are deemed criminals, 


nor juſtly chargeable with the doing of any thing but 


what perfectly coincides with the views, deſigns, and ap- 
pointments of the Deity, in whoſe ſight every thing is as 


it ought to be, all perfect order and regularity, gradually 
ripening and haſtening on, to that glorious end, which 
infinite Goodneſs has appointed. Now, I leave it to my 
Reader to determine for himſelf, whether the belief of 
ſuch a ſyſtem can, in the nature of things, be ſuppoſed to 


excite the Neceſſarian to make uſe of the means of ſalva- 
tion; or whether it be probable, that he will feel himſelf 
more ſtrongly impelled to an exertion of his faculties, in 


this way, than any other man: and eſpecially, than ſuch 


men who believe their actions to be their own, who 


mourn under a deep ſenſe of their aggravated crimes, 
who perceive their danger of ſinking into the pit of re- 
medileſs 
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medileſs deſtruction, who believe in the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, as the only Saviour of mankind, the neceſſity of 
that faith in him, which is productive of good works, and 
who are perſuaded, that without holineſs no man ſhall ſee 
the Lord. Surely, if 1 might venture to give my opinion 
of the matter, I ſhould conclude, that ſuch a character is 
moſt likely to exert himſelf to attain that ſalvation, which 
he ſees to be ſo abſolutely neceſſary to his final happineſs: 
and I could bring a cloud of witneſſes to confirm my 
opinions, if it were neceſſary. Such as the Prodigal Son, 
the abaſhed Publican, the Thief on the croſs, the trem- 
bling Jailor, the three thouſand pricked in their hearts 
under Peter's ſermon, and crouds of publicans and ſin- 
ners, who followed the incarnate Saviour; while he de- . 
clared to the proud Phariſees, when they murmured at his 
going to be gueſt with a man that was a ſinner, and that 
he Teceived ſinners, and affociated with them, «© The 
* whole have no need of a phyſician, but they that are 
« fl ck; I came not to call the righteous, but ſinners to 
* repentance,” Hence it is clearly evident, that were he 
now upon earth, he would have nothing to do with thoſe 
who have nothing to do with repentance, confeſſi ion, and 
pardon; they falling ſo exactly under the deſcription of 
thoſe who are whole, in their own apprehenſion, and who 


have no need of him, the heavenly Phyſician. 
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priſe, that the Doctor, in the above-cited paſſage, ſhould 
make uſe of unguarded expreſſions, which better apply to 

the ſcheme of Moral Agency, than to that of Neceſlity, 
i. e. impelled to an exertion of his faculties,” and, 
7 rouſed to exert himſelf,” which phraſes make me al- 
moſt ready to think, while reading them, that ſurely the 


diſpute is about words, and not about things; fuch 


phraſes being only applicable to ſuch agents as are poſ- 


ſeſſed of a ſelf-moving principle. 


SHOULD the Doctor ever peruſe theſe few Strictures, 
I truſt, he will neither be offended with the author of 


them, nor with the manner in which his obſervations ' 


have been treated: for, on his own plan of Neceſla- 


rianiſm, while he believes that he could not do other- 


wiſe than write in defence of that hypotheſis, it is to 


be expected, that he will conſider me as under a ſimilar 


neceſſity to oppoſe it; and ſo let Neceſſity have the cre- 
dit or blame of what it has induced us to advance on both 
ſides the queſtion. 


Trvs, the doctrine of abſolute Philoſophical Neceſſi- 
ty, as it depends on a Divine agency, makes that agency 
to operate againſt, and to be at continual war with itſelf, 
ſometimes urging men to commit acts of outrageous cru- 
elty againſt the innocent, who have done nothing to 
delerve their diſpleaſure - and then . excrting itſelf to 


prevent 
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| prevent the threatened deſtruction, and avert the impen- 
ding blow, by providing a fafe retreat for the innocent 
lambs of his flock ; thereby defeating the purpoſes, and 


diſappointing the unprovoked rage and malice of their 


enemies. This is admirably exemplified, in the hiſtory | 


of Saul the king of Iſrael, and David, who ſucceeded him 
in the kingdom. To ſpeak the language of the Neceſſa- 


rian, God filled the heart of Saul with jealouſy and rage 


againſt poor David, who had been an inſtrument in the 
hands of providence, to deliver the people of Iſrael from 
the Philiſtines, thereſore Saul perſecuted David with un- 
relenting fury, and would doubtleſs have deſtroyed him, 


if the ſame Divine agency had not interpoſed to preſerve 


him, and reſcue him from the enemy, in times of the 
moſt imminent danger. The frequent diſappointments 


which Saul met with, under a Divine agency, ſharpened 


his reſentments, and cauſed him to double his diligence, 


in order to accompliſh his wicked purpoſe of deſtroying 


David; and, on the other hand, the ſame agency, exerted 


for his protection, as ſpeedily haſtened to the combat, and 


warded off every blow that was aimed againſt him, and 


finally accomplithed the promiſe that had been made to 
bim, by ſeating him upon the throne of Iſrael, and de- 


ſtroying all thoſe enemies who oppoſed his advancement. 


If, therefore, Saul was under an abſolute neceſſi ity to per- 


ſecute David, ariſing from a Divine agency, and David 
was protected by the ſame agency, then the agency of 
God 
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God was ſet in oppoſition to, and counteracted itſelf ; 
which is an idea that can by no means be admitted by 
ſober reaſon : for all the above circumſtances may eaſily 
be made to correſpond with our ideas of Moral Agency. 

Our Lord lays, a kingdom divided againſt itfelf cannot 
ſtand, If, therefore, God be divided againſt himſelf, how 
can his kingdom ſtand. —But if his agency be ſet againſt 


itſelf, his kingdom is divided againſt itſelf and cannot 
ſand : and therefore the doctrine of Neceſſarianiſm di- 


rectly leads to a contradiction, and muſt be wrong. —For 


it attributes to the agency of the God of peace and love, 
all the oppoſition, tumult, diſorder and rage, that we be- 


hold in the moral world. — That the Divine Being ſhould 


exert his agency, againſt the diſorders in the moral world, 
well accords with common ſenſe, and with all our ideas 
of Deity, as perfectly holy, juſt and good, and conſiſtent 
with himſelf, in all his operations : but the ſuppolition, 


that his agency produces all thoſe diſorders, that he may 


exert the ſame agency to rectify them, can never com- 
port with a juft theory of his Divine nature and his moral 
nerfections, exhibited to us in the Jacred Volume of Di- 
vine Revelation ; and therefore, muſt be a ſelf- contradict- 
ing, inconſiſtent ſuppolition in itſelf; and in this it bears 
a ſtriking reſemblance to all the errors in the moral 
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CONCLUSION. 


T TAVING explored the intricate mazes of this abſtruſe 
* fubject, in the beſt manner 1 could, and having 
conſidered every thing that I deemed neceſſary in order 
to ſet this matter in wg cleareſt point of view, and thrown 
all the light upon it poſſible in ſo ſmall a compaſs ; I pre- 
ſume, it may anſwer a good purpoſe to ſome of my read- 
ers, at leaſt, whoſe memories may not be the moſt reten- 
tive, to exhibit the whole argument in one general com- 
prehenſive view, by recapitulating all it's parts in as con- 
ciſe a manner as may be, that they may be enabled, with 
eaſe and advantage to themſelves, 1mpartially to ſum up 


the evidence cui both ſides. 


In all metaphyſical ſubjects, it is highly proper to 
reaſon from ſome well-known and well-eſtabliſhed fact, 
or elſe we are liable to wander in the paths of error and 
uncertainty. The moſt acute Mathematician, if he take up 
but one falſe propofition through the whole ſeries, is ſure 

to arrive at a wrong concluſion, There is no certainty in 
any train of reaſoning, that 1s not founded upon matters 
of fact, nor is it ſafe to reſt a ſuperſtructure upon a foun- 


dation. 


* 
l 
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dation that has been come at through a maze of metaphy- 
ſical reaſonings, which may as ſoon conduct the reaſoner 


to a wrong, as a right concluſion, 


Ds. Prieſtley reſts his ſcheme of Neceſſity upon the doc- 
trine of Materialiſm. But what is his foundation of ma- 
terialiſm ?—What well known facts does he adduce, and 
then argue from thence, to prove the doctrine ?—But if 
Materialiſm be right, yet that is not by any means a pro- 
per baſis to build the doctrine of Neceſſity upon: for the 


| ſame arguments by which he endeavours to eſtabliſh the 


materiality of the foul of man, would likewiſe prove God 


himſelf to be material, and conſequently -in a ſtate of 


Neceſſity as well as ourſelves.— Let the Doctor but allow, 


that we nave a ſoul of a ſuperior nature, to that matter 


which it acts upon, and then we ſhall have ſome ground 


to proceed on, in the conſideration of his ſcheme of Ma- 


terialiſm ; but, as he reduces the ſoul of man, to a mere 


property of matter, he muſt firſt produce much ſtronger 


arguments to prove his hypotheſis, before any conſiderate 
mind will give him the leaſt credit for his aſſertions.— 
But for what intent does he deprive man of his ſoul? 


— The object he has in view by ſo doing, as far as I have 


been able to comprehend him, is, that he may reduce him 


to a mere machine, and ſo lay the foundation of Neceſſu- 


rianiſm. The only baſis of his Neceſſarianiſm, as far as 5 
am able to perceive it, is, the inability of man to act of 
himſelf; 


. — — tr end” ek 


to prove by the doctrine of Materialiſm. 
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himſelf; this inability he endeavours to prove, from his 
being material, ſuppoſing that matter is incapable of ſelf- 
motion ; not once conſidering, that the vital principle, 
whatever that may be, is itſelf a principle of ſelf motion: 
he takes it to be only a principle that renders man capable 


of being acted upon, but not capable of acting of itſelf, 


And here it is that he ſtumbles. — This point, however, 


muſt be ſupported at all events, or elſe the favourite 


ſcheme of Neceſſarianiſm cannot be eſtabliſhed ; for only 
admit, that a man is at liberty to act of himſelf, without 


the interpoſition of a foreign agency; or that he does not 


need to be continually impelled to action by external 
cauſes, and the whole ſcheme of Neceſſarianiſm is demo- 


liſhed. — Man is material, the ſoul is a mere property of 


matter, he cannot act of himſelf, and therefore depends on a 


| foreign agency, for lus every motion. and conſequently muſt be 


in a ſtate of aBs0LUTE NEctsSITY ! — This is the Doctor's 


Scheme. The ground on which he builds his hypotheſis, 


is man's inability to act of himſelf, which he endeavours 


But were 


we to allow that man ig material, and that his {oul is no 


more than a property: yet it does not follow from thence, 


that he is incapable of acting of himſelf: except it could 
be proved, that the property does not contain in it the 
power of ſelf motion. We have endeavoured to eſtabliſh 


the doctrine of ſelf- motion, by ſolid arguments, drawn 


from matters of fact: and therefore, though he ſhould be 
3 | able 
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= able to. | prove that the ſoul of man is only a Nest yet 
1 1 he would not be one whit nearer the eſtabliſhment of the 
q doctrine of Neceſſity, until he ſhould be able to prove, 
that ſelf. motion is not contained in that property, and 
that man is not « Moral Agent, not accountable to God 
for his actions, nor the object of praiſe or blame. Yet 
on this ground Has the Doctor placed his doctrine of 
Neceſſarianiſm. 


3 
. 


Prores0R Edwards, in his Treatiſe on the Will, draws 
this concluſion from a long train of Metaphyſical reaſon- 
ing, viz, * That the ſoul has no influence, no hand in 
« the diverſity of the effect; and that the difference. of 
« the effect cannot be owing to any thing in the ſoul; 
« or which is the ſame thing, the ſoul don't determine 
« the diverſity of the effect. His meaning is to eſtabliſh 
this propoſition, That though the ſoul be an active agent, yet 
it cannot act, in a particular manner, without being acted upon 
by ſome external agency; which 1s reducing the ſoul to a 
ſtate ſimilar to that of a machine: and, upon this foun- 
dation, He builds his ſuperſtructure of abſolute moral 
Neceſſity. I have aſked ſeveral of his admirers to inform 
me how he fairly arrives at this concluſion, but have never 


| been fo happy as to meet with any one who was able to 
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give me the leaſt ſatisfactory anſwer, or even conjecture, 

by what means he came to that concluſion: and yet, only 

admit, that the ſoul can determine the diverſity of the 
M m effect, 
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effect, or, in other words, that it can direct the actions of 
man without the influence of an external agency, in oppo- 
| ſition to the ſuppoſed power and force of external mo- 
tives, and the foundation on which Mr. Edward's reſts his 

ſyſtem, is totally removed, and the whole ſuperſtructure 
tumbles into ruins, there being no argument whatever, 


leſt to ſupport it. | 


THrvs we have viewed the foundations on which theſe 
eminent Writers have thought proper to build their re- 
ſpective ſchemes of Neceſſity; and we will now proceed 


to take a view of the proper foundation of Moral Agency. 


Tux doctrine of Moral Agency is founded on the immu⸗ 
table and ſolid baſis of incontrovertible facts ſuch as — 
on the Nature and Perfections of the Moral Governor, his 
goodneſs, holineſs, rectitude, infinite intelligence, and 

immutability, which renders it impoſſible for God to be 
the efficient cauſe of the finful conduct of his rational 


creatures: —on the Nature, Properties, and Situation of 


Moral Agents, poſſeſſed of a moral faculty, moral ſenſe, 
conſciouſneſs, liberty, ſelf- moving, ſelf-actin g agency, and 


having tlie principle that determines their actions in them- 


ſelves;—and on being placed, originally, in a ſtate of pro- 
bation or trial, which clearly proves them to be Moral 


Agents:—on the Nature of Moral Government, bein g a go- 
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vernment by law, and neither by agency nor inſtinct, which 


government 
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vernment perfectly accords with providential government; 
and is a clear proof of Moral Agency on the Nature of 
Moral Evil, which is not relative only, but real, and as 
ſuch, diametrically oppoſite to the perfections of the Mo- 
ral Governor, and, therefore, could not originate in him, 


as a God 1 of immaculate holineſs, and ſpotleſs purity ; for 


| impurity cannot be derived from purity ; and conſequently, 


it muſt have been the work of a Moral Agent: —on the 


Doctrine of Rewards and Punilhments, which evidently 
ſhews, that every man's actions are his own, in a proper 


ſenſe, and not aſcribable to ſome other agency :—on the 


| Poſſibility of a peccable, finite, mutable creature, ſinning 


of itſelf, without the aid of any other agent, when left to 


the freedom of its own will: — on the Giving of laws, 
with proper ſanctions to excite to obedience : — on Pro- 


miſes made to the obedient, to encourage them to con- 


tinue ſtedfaſt in the path of duty *=— ON Threatenings ad- 


dreſſed to the ſinner to ſtop his wicked courſe, that he 


might not continue to rebel: on the Goſpel of Salvation 


through a Redeemer; which fully proves, that men are 
Moral Agents, and have contracted guilt, which required 


the blood of atonement, to make ſatisfaction for the in- 
juries which they have done: — and, on the Final Judg- 
ment of the laſt day; for, if there be no moral agency, 


there can be no judgment. (Who ever yet pretended to 


Judge the conduct of any one that was not a Moral 


Agent?) : | 
Mm 2 _ AND 
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Axp what have the defenders of Neceſſarianiſm to let 


in oppoſition to the doctrine of Moral Agency, founded 
on all theſe facts, facts that can never be overturned as 0 
long as the word of God continues to be the ſtanding rule 4 . 
of the Chriſtian's faith : ſo long as God himſelf continues 
to be the MokaL Governor, even to all eternity. In 
oppoſition to the doctrine of Moral Agency, they bring 
forward the ſuppoſition, that God has laid an univerſal _ qi 
{cheme of Providence, which includes in it all the ac- | ; 7 
tions of men, and every event dependent thereon they 
deny ſelf-agency to man, repreſent him as a machine 
turned by a foreign power; and, becauſe they can find 
no other being to turn this thinking machine, they at- 
tribute this buſineſs to the Deity, and ſuppoſe, that he 
has decreed all the actions of men; which decree, they 


endeavour to prove by God's toreknowledge, alled ging, 


that he could not foreknow the actions of free agents, nor Fo 
thoſe future events dependent on them ; and from hence | 
conclude, that he muſt have decreed all the actions of | 
mankind, or included them in his univerſal ſcheme of \ 
Providence, which is the fame thing. — Aſk them why — | 
he could not foreknow the actions of free agents? They 5 


lay, he has no evidence by which to foreknow them, 
except he decreed them; and, therefore, he muſt have 


> decreed them at all events !—Aſk them to prove, that he 
has decreed all things, and they refer you to his foreknow- 
ledge! Aſk them | to prove his foreknowledge, and they 
| refer 
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refer you to his decrees, inſtead of founding Foreknow- 


ledge on its only proper baſis, GoD's INFINITE INTELLI- 
GENCE!- 


THESE objections have been anſwered in their proper 


places, and their utter futility ſhewn, and the futility of 


their hypotheſis, which 1s big with abſurdities, ſhocking 
to the feelings of every one who has the leaſt degree of 
reverence for the ſacred character of the Divine Being: : 
for, while they diveſt man of a /elf- moving power, and 
make God the contriver and inſtigator of all his finful 


actions, they effectually make him he author and efficient 
cauſe of all moral evil, and charge him with all the folly, 
diſorder, cruelty, and wickedneſs that 1s in the world. 
While the ſcheme of Moral Agency 1s chargeable with 


nothing but this, viz. that we cannot fully explain 1 


the Divine Being ſhould foreknow the free actions of Mo- 


ral Agents, except by his infinite intelligence. Thus 


having ſtated, in the beſt manner I am able, both ſides of | 


the queſtion, and contributed my mite towards bringing 


this matter to a final iſſue, I will take my leave of the 


Reader, with this moſt ſincere and moſt hearty prayer, 
that the Spirit of God may lead him into all thoſe truths, 


which ſtand connected with his final lalvation and eternal 


happineſs 3 in the world of ny; 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE many unavoidable and unforeſeen concerns which 
engaged the Author at the time this Work was printing, 


obliged him to leave, in a great meaſure, the ſuperintendence 
of the Preſs to the inexperience of a young Compoſitor, which 


has occaſioned many orthographical Errors. — Such as have 


been obſerved materially to alter or obſcure the ſenſe are the 


following, which he oP the candid Reader will correct 
| FRE his pen. 


ERRAT A. 


| Page 14. line 17. On his read is 
16. 11. for then read than 
32. — 22. for they read the 
66.— 85 Fr ſubjectl read ſubjectively 
69. 7. for hen read than | | 
| ay ParssTLY read PRIESTLEY, and in ſeveral other places 
85. 5. for Whitſeus read Witfius | | 
95.— 6. for were read where 
10. 14. for EDWAR“'s read EDWARD's 
155.— 20. x ge wherever read he 
| 165, —— 12. for verſality read verſatility 
173, —— 22. for thei: read than 
278. -—— 25. for EWarD's read FDwARDS 
188. — 21. for caparic ous read capricious 
197. — 23. for irremedileſs read irremediable 
206.— 1. marg. before God read If we lay 
207. 6. read of the nations 
2.40, —— 5. for from read to 
262.— 3. for intended read intending 
282.— 7. fer are read art, : 
29. —— 4. for hot read not - CE REPAY 
23 23: Fe into read unto 22 8 9 1 00 | 
305. — 17. for ſend read ſending, 


N. B. From p. 44 to 62. Küng Title—for Moral 


Goverament read Providential Goverument. 


Lately publiſhed by the ſame Author. 


The Super-excellency of the Chriſtian Religion 


diſplayed : 


OR, A 


C 
on NATURAL A REVEALED 
VVV 


INTENDED 


* 


To explain the NATURE of BOTH, and ſhew their 
eſſential Difference. 
o which: is added; 


An ANSWER to the Rev. Mr. Lindſey's popular Argu- 
ment againſt the Divinity of the LoRD Jesvs CHRIST. 
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